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for  Krakus  hams.” 


These  little  pigs 
really  went  to  town 
—with  a  full  page, 
full  color  ad  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s 

TV  WEEK! 

From  all  over  Chicago  and  suburbs, 
hundreds  of  calls  poured  in — five,  six, 
and  even  seven  days  after  the  ad 
appeared!  Some  people  wrote  for  in¬ 
formation...  some  even  came  to  the 
distributor’s  office.  More  than  20  re¬ 
tailers  called,  wanting  to  stock 
Krakus  hams! 

"We  enjoyed  a  substantial  sales 


increase,’’  writes  Mr.  Piech,  "and  our 
TV  WEEK  advertising  aroused  genu¬ 
ine  interest  at  every  level  of  distri¬ 
bution.  We  have  already  scheduled 
additional  full  page,  full  color  inser¬ 
tions.” 

Sales  excitement... 7-day  response 
. . .  trade  enthusiasm . . . outstanding 
results!  You  get  all  these  when  you 
use  TV  WEEK  in  the  big  Chicago 
market.  You  should  be  using  this  ex¬ 
citing  medium — now! 

Call  your  nearest  Tribune  repre¬ 
sentative  today  for  full  details. 


(Etiitttgp  QTtilnmc 

THt  WORLD'S  CREATtST  NEWSPAFKR 


exion  care 


Ri  "irer  and  better  fruit  is  vours 


rr 


...with  good  looks  that  are  more  than  skin  deep 


Apples,  pearlies,  and  cherries  all  taste 
best  when  they  look  best.  But  even  be¬ 
fore  the  first  hud  ajipears,  fruits  are 
eoustautlv  exposed  to  attack  from  plant 
diseases  that  can  stunt  growth  and 
leave  ugly  hlemishes  on  the  surface. 

This  buttle  is  now  being  won  with  a 
remarkable  liipiid  chemical  spray 
called  CRAG  rjlyodin.  By  preventing 
fungus  growth,  it  imjiroves  the  overall 
health  of  the  trees  and  stimulates  the 
natural  glowing  color  of  the  fruit. 


Farmers  — and  home  jianleners, 
too— use  other  agricultural  chemicals 
from  Union  Carbide.  For  example, 
weed  killers  which  cut  down  hand 
weeding  on  the  farm  and  around  the 
home  .  .  .  and  a  repellent  which  helps 
increase  milk  and  beef  production  by 
keeping  livestock  free  from  flies. 

The  people  of  Union  Carbide  will 
continue  their  research  to  develop 
more  of  the  products  that  help  bring 
better  foods  to  voiir  table. 


FREE:  l.rarn  how  research  at 
Union  C.nrhide  helps  improve 
many  oj  the  prod  acts  you  use 
every  day.  If  rite  for  the 
edition  of  “Products  and  Proc¬ 
esses"  booklet  1).  Union  I'.ar- 
hide  Corporation,  30  East  4'Jnd 
St.,  \ew  York  17,  V.  V!  In  Can¬ 
ada,  Union  Carbide  Canada 
Limited,  Toronto. 


UCC's  Tradp-nitirkrtl  Unuliirts  inrhirir  — 

Crag  Aprirultiiral  Clu-miraG  Prest-O-Litk  Aicixlcru-  P3\EREAt)Y  Flashliglits  and  Batteries  Ei.F.cTROMET  Alloys  anil  Metals 
Synthetic.  Organic  Chemicals  Linde  Oxypen  Phestone  Ami  Freeze  Haynes  Stellite  Alloys  Dynel  Textile  File  rs 
Bakei.ITE.  ^  INYLITE.  and  Krene  Plastics  Pyroeax  Gas  NATIONAL  Carlions  UNION  Calrium  Carbide  UNION  CARBIDE  Silicones 


Experts  No  ONE  Paper  Could  Hire 
Are  On  Your  Staff  52  Weeks  A  Year! 


in  United  Features^  SPOTLITE  SERVICE  feature. 

Tops  in  Human -Interest  Appeal! 

Top  Authorities  in  Every  Field! 

Tops  in  Timeliness! 

Here  are  some  titles  from  the  past  year’s  service: 


H-BOMB  FALL-OUT 

“You  and  Radiation”  by  Herbert  T.  Marlin  (6  parts) 

THE  RUSSIAN  PROBLEM 

“The  Russian  Challenge:  True  or  False?”  by  Andrew 
R.  MacAndrew  (5  parts) 

“Brainwashing:  the  Story  of  the  Men  Who  Defied 
It”  by  Edward  Hunter  (12  parts) 

HEALTH  PROBLEMS 

“I  Feel  It  In  My  Bones”  (progress  in  treating 
arthritis  and  rheumatism)  by  Gretta  Baker  (5 
parts) 

“You  and  Your  Heart”  by  four  of  America’s  most 
eminent  specialists  (6  parts) 

VACATION  PLANS 

“Where  In  The  World  Are  You  Going?”  by  Phyllis 
I.  Rosenteur  (6  parts) 

MONEY  PROBLEMS 

“Don’t  Overpay  Uncle  Sam”  by  William  C.  Hanson 
(5  parts) 

“Veterans’  Benefits”  (the  first  complete  listing  of 
all  benefits  for  all  veterans  of  all  wars)  by  Phyllis 
I.  Rosenteur  (6  parts) 


IMPORTANT  PEOPLE 

“John  Foster  Dulles:  a  biography”  by  John  Robin¬ 
son  Beal  (5  parts) 

“The  Woman  Who  Protects  The  Pope”  by  Geoffrey 
Bocca  (4  parts) 

“Churchill:  Late  Afternoon”  by  George  W.  Herald 
(5  parts) 

“From  Five-and-Dime  to  Movie  Fame:  Kim  Novak’s 
Story”  (5  parts) 

SPORTS  AND  ADVENTURE 

“Better  Golf  in  Five  Minutes”  by  J.  Victor  East 
(5  parts) 

“Circling  The  Globe  On  Foot”  by  Abdullah  Balbed 
and  Sujono  Djono  (5  parts) 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

“The  Billion-Dollar  Hangover:  a  Study  of  Alco¬ 
holism  in  Industry”  by  Charles  P.  Frazier  (3  parts) 

HUMOR 

“Ozark  Tales”  (true  lies  that  are  folk-lore)  by  Vance 
Randolph  (6  parts) 

FIGHT  AGAINST  CRIME 

“My  Greatest  Crime  Story”  by  Police  Chiefs  of  six 
great  cities  (6  parts) 


SPOTLITE  gives  you  what  your  readers  want  to  read  about! 
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THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

circnlation  in  Texas 

DAILY-209,022 

and 

SUNDAY-233,613 

AND  THE  CHRONICLE  DOMINATES  THE 

FABULOUS  HOUSTON  MARKET  WITH... 

CIRCULATION  LEADERSHIP 

.21%  more  Daily  City  Home 
Than  The  Post 

.  96%  more  Daily  City  Home 
Than  The  Press 

.25%  more  Sunday  Total  City 
Than  The  Post 

CIRCULATION  GROWTH 

•  400%  more  Gain  Daily  In  City  Home  De¬ 
livered  Than  The  Post . . .  And  The 
Press  Actually  Lost  Circulation 


Delivered 

Delivered 

Circulation 


Has  the 


.  349%  more  Gain  Sunday  In  Total  City 
Circulation  Than  The  Post  (Press 
Does  Not  Publish  On  Sunday) 


SOURCE:  See  Publisher's 
Statement  to  ABC,  period 
endinc  March  31,  1957 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

K>HNT  >0*«iS  J*  .  Pfcti4ri>« 

R  w  McCarthy  Ad«r>l.t.ii«  0>'cct»«  m  J  CIIDOmS  Cc««'al  M«r 

THE  BAaNHAM  company^  ' 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

June  22*2d — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  annual  convention 
Carolinian  Hotel,  Nags  Head,  N.  C. 

June  27 — Tennessee  Associated  Press  Association  Summer  meeting 
Gatlinburg,  Tenn. 

June  28-29 — Michigan  Press  Association  Summer  meeting,  Park  Placi 
Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

June  28-29 — Texas  Press  Associotlon,  78th  annual  meeting,  Suntot 
Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

June  28-30 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  Summer  meeting.  Mad¬ 
den  Lodge,  Gull  Lake,  Brainerd,  Minn. 

July  8-12 — American  Newspaper  Guild,  annual  convention,  Hotai 
Sheraton-Jefferson,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

July  11-13 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  ennual  meetln9, 
Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

July  14-19  — National  Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors,  third 
annual,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  III. 

July  14-27 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Honolulu  Con¬ 
ference  Air-Cruise,  San  Francisco,  Calif,  to  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Aug.  17-25— International  Typographical  Union,  99th  convention. 

Hotel  Statler.  New  York  City. 

Aug.  19-24 — International  Photo  Engravers  Union,  annual  convention, 
Hotel  Bellevue-Stratford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Aug.  24-28 — International  Mailers  Union,  annual  convention,  Detroit. 

Aug.  25-27 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Summer 
meeting.  Hotel  Utica.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  7-8 — Kansas-Missourl  Mechanical  Conference,  Town  House  Hote' 
Kansas  City,  Kas. 

Sept.  8 — New  Jersey  Association  of  Daily  Newspaper  Women,  first 
general  meeting.  Asbury  Park  Press  Auditorium.  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Sept.  8-12 — Rochester  Photo  Conference,  second  annual,  sponsored  by 
National  Press  Photographers  Association  and  Eastman  House,  Rochester. 
N.Y. 

Sept.  9-11 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  eastern  re¬ 
gional  meeting.  Samoset  Hotel.  Rockland,  Me. 

Sept.  9-13 — International  Stereotypers'  and  Electrotypers'  Union,  anriual 
convention,  Toronto. 

Sept.  10-12 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Sum¬ 
mer  convention,  Samoset  Hotel,  Rockland,  Me. 

Sept.  14 — United  Press  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  working  session.  Holi¬ 
day  Motor  Hotel,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  17 — Texas  Associated  Press  Radio-Television  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Gunter  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

Sept.  23-25 — Newspaper  ROP  Color  Conference,  second  annual.  Share 
ton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Sept.  26-29 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Asscce- 
tion.  Fall  meeting.  Chatham  Bars  Inn.  Chatham,  Mass. 

Oct.  4-5^U niversity  Press  Club  of  Michigan,  40th  annual  meeting 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Oct.  4-5— United  Press  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors  Association  meeting, 
Pere  Marquette  State  Park  near  Alton. 

Oct.  9-12 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Oklahoma  City- 

Oct.  10-12 — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  annual  Fall  business  meet¬ 
ing  and  convention.  Stonewall  Jackson  Hotel,  Clarksburg.  W.  Va. 

Oct.  13-16— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers 
lOth  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Boston,  Mass. 

Oct.  14-18 — Inter-American  Press  Association.  13th  annual  meeting, 
Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Oct.  18-19  — Michigan  Press  Advertising  Conference,  Porter  Hotel, 
Lansing. 

Nov.  11-13 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  54th  annuel 
convention,  Boca  Raton  Hotel,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Nov.  15— United  Press  Newspaper  Editors  of  Massachusetts,  annuel 
meeting.  Somerset  Hotel,  Boston. 

Nov.  16-17 — Michigan  Press  Association  Community  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
torial  Conference,  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing. 

Nov.  16-19 — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  annual  convention,  Shamrock  Hotel, 
Houston,  Texas. 

Nov,  20-23 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association  conven¬ 
tion,  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Nov.  25-29 — International  Press  Institute,  second  Asian  Conference, 
Kandy.  Ceylon, 
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Please  write  — if  you  are  one  of  400 
"anonymous"  editors  publishing 

"FUNNY  BUSINESS" 

By  Hershberger 

For  years,  Hershberger’s  daily  panel  has  been  part  of  a  feature  package 
offered  by  another  syndicate.  Some  400  out  of  600  subscribers  have 
been  picking  up  Hershberger’s  panel  from  the  package  for  publication  — 
but  he  does  not  know  who  all  of  them  are. 

Hershberger  now  has  joined 
The  Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndicate 

which  will  issue  his  panel  starting  July  I 
under  the  new  title  of 


”FUN]W  SIDE  UP” 


If  you  are  one  of  the  hundreds  of  editors  now  using  Hershberger’s  panel 
...  if  your  newspaper  has  an  investment  in  his  cartoon  and  has  built  a 
reader-following  for  it, 


please  drop  us  a  note  so  we  may 
arrange  to  continue  to  service  you. 


If  you  are  not  a  subscriber,  send  for  samples  .  .  .  see  why  this  chuckle- 
charged  humor  panel  is  a  favorite  with  so  many  readers,  and  how  it 
can  help  brighten  your  pages! 


CHICAGO  SUN -TIMES 


211  W.  WACKER  DRIVE.  CHICAGO  6 
ROBERT  A.  COOPER,  GENERAL  MANAGER 
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IN  LOS  ANGELES - 
MORE  THAN  $46  MILLION  IS 
SPENT  IN  DRUG  STORES... 


”  ^hen  The 


*twin  d 


Col. 


9  'k  -k  t 
umn 


mirror 

comes  home: 


From  an  ice  cream  cone  to  a  prescription, 
there's  something  for  everyone  in  a  drug  store 
these  days.  And  the  men,  women  and  children 
in  the  308,594  families  who  read  the 
Mirror-News  know  what  drug  store  items  to 
buy  and  where  to  buy  them,  thanks  largely  to 
their  favorite  Los  Angeles  afternoon  daily 
newspaper.  For  the  family-edited  Mirror-News 
contains  news  and  special  features  for 
everyone  old  enough  to  read — and  adults 
and  youngsters  alike  rely  on  its  authoritative 
columns  for  guidance,  as  well  as  for  suggestions 
on  how  to  spend  their  billion  and  a  half 
dollar  annual  income.  In  addition  to  their 
drug  store  purchases,  they  spend  $260  million 
on  automobile  needs,  $91  million  in 
clothing  stores,  $337  million  in  food  stores. 


(Estimates  of  average  family  expenditures  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  Area  (1955)  adjusted 
on  the  Home  Audit  findings  on  fomily  income 
and  family  size  for  Mirror-News  fomilies.) 


MIRROR-HEWS 


Virgil  Pinkley,  Editor  and  Publisher 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  O  MARA  ft  ORMSBEC  INC. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 


w  hat’s  your  hobby?  Hal  Stroh,  business  news  editor, 
Springfield  (Ohio)  Daily  News,  has  ventriloquism  as  his  hobbv 
and  entertains  with  the  help  of  his  wooden-headed  (ain’t  ail 
newspapermen?)  Leo.  “You’d  be  surprised  how  helpful  it  is 
when  covering  a  banquet  speech,”  he  writes.  “Only  a  ventrilo¬ 
quist,  you  know,  can  put  words  into  another  person’s  mouth.” 
And  the  hobby  of  ex-newsman  Martin  Sheridan  (Boston  Ameri¬ 
can,  Boston  Globe,  Providence  Tribune)  is  collecting  old  news¬ 
papers.  They  date  back  to  the  17th  century  and  include  those 
with  historic  headlines  and  others  of  general  intrinsic  interest. 
He  belongs  to  the  International  Newspaper  Collectors  Club, 
which  publishes  a  quarterly.  The  Newes  (sic).  He  trades  papers, 
even  overseas,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  readers  seeking 
trades.  (Address:  Martin  Sheridan,  Director  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  Admiral  Corp.,  1191-%  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago  54). 

Fable 

Jack  and  Jill  were  printers,  and 
Once  called  each  other  “Fool!”; 

They  lived  happily  ever  after,  though. 

For  their  shop  had  a  makeup  rule. 

— Roger  J.  Herz 

— Thirty  newsmen,  dressed  in  coveralls,  high  boots  and 
miners’  hats  descended  2,100  feet  below  the  surface  (some  folks 
say  they  often  descend  lower)  at  an  open  house  at  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company’s  Grace  Mine  near  Morgantown,  Pa.  ...  Bert 
Dosh,  editor  of  the  Ocala  (Fla.)  Star-Banner  and  with  the 
paper  since  1907,  was  honored  with  an  official  Bert  Dosh  Day. 

.  .  .  Selig  Greenberg,  prize-winning  reporter  in  the  fields  ol 
medicine  and  social  welfare  for  the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin, 
was  named  Rhode  Island  “Jewish  Man  of  the  Year.”  .  .  . 
Broadway  gossip  columnists  of  the  cruder-ruder  type  will  be 
griped  by  Burt  Lancaster’s  revealing  portrayal  of  the  breed  in 
the  new  movie  “Sweet  Smell  of  Success.” 

— An  interesting,  concise  history  of  New  York  City  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Empire  State  Building  and  is  available  free  to  newspapen, 
libraries,  schools.  (Write  Jay  Scott,  Benjamin  Sonnenberg  office,  247 
Park  Ave.).  .  .  .  Harold  A.  Williams,  Sunday  editor,  Baltimore  Sun,  and 
A.  Aubrey  Bodine,  photographic  director,  Sunday  Sun  Magazine,  pro¬ 
duced  a  new  guidebook  for  Baltimore  and  Annapolis,  first  since  1924, 
with  much  historic  information  and  handsome  photography  by  Mr.  Bo¬ 
dine.  ($1  and  $2.25  hard-cover).  .  .  .  Writes  Dick  Young  Jr.,  managing 
editor,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News:  “I’ve  been  hearing  complaints  from 
columnists  for  years  about  what  a  monkey-on-lhe-back  their  daily  stint 
is.  And  1  believe  it.  But  at  the  News  we’ve  got  a  prodigious  fello* 
named  Julian  Scheer  who’s  now  writing  not  one,  not  two  but  three 
columns  every  day.  On  top  of  that  he’s  our  top-hand  general  assignment 
man  and  moans  like  hell  when  he  doesn’t  have  a  full  day’s  worth  ol 
reporting  chores.”  Mr.  Scheer  writes  a  local  “Charlotte  Close-Up”  column, 
a  “Strictly  Political”  column,  an  “Observation  Car”  column  of  humor 
gleaned  from  the  state  report  and  swiped  from  the  exchanges — thw 
columns  daily  in  addition  to  daily  reporting  assignments.  (I  met  Julian 
June  3  at  the  famous  Sports  Car  Races  up  Hugh  Morton’s  spectacul*’ 
scenic  5,000-foot  Grandfather  Mountain  in  Carolina) . 

Footnotes  to  Headlines 

Before  I  fall  asleep,  each  night, 

I  think  of  headlines  to  write. 

But  when  I  awake  at  dawn. 

All  the  thoughts  are  lost  and  gawn! 

— Frank  Del-Witt 

— Editor  Frederick  S.  Fox,  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times  Herald,  editorb 
alizes  against  “two  silly  and  useless  words” —  “presently”  and  “currently- 
He  admonishes:  “Those  words  don’t  mean  a  thing  that  can’t  be  bettw 
expressed  by  one  little  Anglo-Saxon  word — ‘now.’  It  is  questionable 
whether  in  most  cases  even  the  latter  is  necesary.”  .  .  .  Reporter  John 
Depke,  Cleveland  News,  hitch-hiked  to  California  on  a  dime  as  a  stunt 
for  the  paper — but  had  to  pay  a  public  library  $5.16  in  fines  on  bis  re¬ 
turn  for  six  Jack  London  books  he  took  along. 
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The  Globe  eontinues  to  make 
tremendous  gains  in  dally 


Dally  Retail  Orocery  Advertising,  Percent  of  Field 


In  the  first  3  months  alone, 
of  1957,  the 

GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
carried  over  twice  as  much 
daily  Retail  Grocery  Advertising . 
Linage  as  it  did  during  the 
entire  year  of  1952. 

TODAY  the  BIG  TREND  is 
to  the  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT— 
for  Advertising,  Complete 
News  Service  and  Community 
Leadership. 

One  of  America’s  fine 
newspapers  reaching  the 
MIGHTY  MILLION 
customers  every  day. 


1962  t963  19SA  t95S  19S6  t9B7 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION^  tst  quarts 

315,441  Dally  374,251  Sunday 

As  filed  with  ABC,  for  6  mos.  ending  3131157 

Rapraaantad  nationally  by 
Molonoy.  Ragan  S  Sehmltt 
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editorial 


Auto  Dealer  Pressure 

4  UTOMOBILE  dealers,  through  the  National  Automobile  Dealers' 
^  Association,  are  trying  to  pressure  newspapers  into  breaking 
down  their  advertising  rate  structure  to  give  them  space  at  retail  rates. 

Every  publisher  and  ad  manager  should  be  aware  that  the  statistics 
supplied  to  dealers  by  NADA— attempting  to  show  that  retail  rates 
for  new  car  copy  is  a  widespread  and  growing  practice— are  sliglitly 
exaggerated  and  inaccurate. 

letter  sent  to  dealers  by  N.\DA  for  use  in  pressuring  newspaper 
e.xecutives,  the  gist  of  w^hich  was  reported  recently  in  Automotive 
News,  states  that  “about  35-40  percent  of  the  large  daily  newspapers 
in  the  country  are  now'  charging  the  ‘local’  rate  for  dealer-placed 
display  advertising.”  And  it  named  30  cities  in  which  the  newspapers 
were  supposedly  granting  the  local  rate. 

E&P  queried  every  new'spaper  in  those  cities.  Of  38  replies  re¬ 
ceived,  11  reported  they  were  doing  no  such  thing.  Most  of  the 
others  specified  they  do  accept  locally-prepared  and  locally-placed 
copy  with  a  single  signature  at  a  local  rate.  Some  other  qualifications 
were  noted.  The  most  important  thing  was  that  practically  all  of  the 
papers  said  they  had  not  changed  their  rates  and  had  followed  the 
same  practice  (w'hatever  it  was)  for  some  time. 

NADA  has  advised  dealers  to  call  on  advertising  managers  and 
work  up  to  the  publishers  using  their  statistics  as  ammunition.  The 
newspaper  men  should  have  their  own  ammunition  handy  to  show’ 
that  the  picture  is  not  exactly  as  it  has  been  painted. 

AFL-CIO  to  ITU 

TT  w'ill  be  interesting  to  see  how  closely  the  officers  of  the  Inter- 

national  Typographical  Union  abide  by  the  “code  of  ethics”  goyern- 
ing  union  business  actiyity  which  w’as  promulgated  a  few  weeks  ago 
by  the  AFL-CIO  executiye  council. 

Point  5  of  the  code  states  that  no  union  “should  inyest  in  or  make 
loans  to  any  business  enterprise  with  which  it  bargains  collectiyely.” 
On  the  face  of  it  this  phrase  should  apply  to  the  Unitypo  operations 
of  the  ITU  by  which  it  has  launched  and  operated  numerous  news¬ 
papers.  How'ev'er,  an  AFL-CIO  attorney  told  E&P  that  UnityjDO  is 
by  and  within  the  ITU”  and  therefore  is  not  frowned  on  by  the 
new  regulation. 

Neyertheless,  another  part  of  the  code  states  that  “the  members 
of  the  union  are  entitled  to  assurance  that  the  union’s  funds,  which 
are  in  essence  their  funds,  are  not  dissipated.”  It  is  going  to  be 
difficult  for  ITU  international  officers  to  get  around  that  one. 

After  about  10  years  of  operation  at  a  loss,  Unitypo  is  “in  the  hole  ” 
to  the  ITU  in  excess  of  $5,000,000.  A  small  minority  of  ITU  members 
have  tried  unsuccessfully  for  years  to  get  a  full  accounting  of  where 
this  money  went  to.  It  has  never  been  forthcoming. 

This  money  belonged  to  the  ITU  members.  They  have  repeatedly 
voted  down  requests  by  their  officers  to  assess  themselves  in  order 
to  build  up  a  sizeable  defense  fund.  In  spite  of  this,  the  officers  went 
on  spending  money  (“for  defense,”  they  called  it)  through  Unitypo. 

Now  is  the  time  for  another  attempt  to  open  the  books.  What 
action,  if  any,  will  the  AFL-CIO  executive  council  take  to  see  that 
this  part  of  the  code  is  enforced? 


There  are  many  dericeg  in  a  man's 
heart;  nevertheless,  the  cousssel  of  thf 
Lord,  that  shall  stand. 

— Proverbs.  XIX;  21. 
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Lost — White  gold  lady’.s  wristwatch. 
—Dallrts  (Texas)  Morning  News. 


For  Rent — Three-room  apartment.  No 
drinking  children  or  pets. — Cbnmpaign- 
i  rbnna  (Ill.)  Courier. 


3-bedroom  home,  wall  to  wall  carpet¬ 
ing  and  rapes  on  every  window. — Po- 
mono  (Calif.)  Valle g  Center  Shopper. 


Part  male  cocker  needs  a  home. — 
Las  Cruces  (N.  M.)  Sun-News. 


Wanted — Bed  patience  only. — Crai 
fordsville  (Ind.)  Journal  and  Review. 


Lot,  beautifully  landscrapcd. —  U’csfcr- 
ville  (Ohio)  Public  Opinion. 


letters 


LINE  OF  MEDIOCRITY 


The  great  majority  of  today’s  news¬ 
papers  are  interested  only  in  revenue.  .\ 
line  of  mediocrity  has  been  cstablishc’d  for 
newsmen  that  is  harder  to  break  than  the 
sound  barrier. 


Neither  quality  nor  quantity  is  desired— 
merely  something  to  hold  the  ads  in  the 
chase.  If  you  stick  your  head  aboce  the 
line  it  gets  chopped  off. 

Newspapers  aren’t  interested  in  the 
sound,  »ininterpretive  reporting  of  news. 
Look  at  the  budgets  the  wire  services  use. 
-Many  times  at  least  half  the  items  are 
the  so-called  think  pieces:  Someone’s 
opinion  of  how  A  plus  B  will  equal  World 
War  III. 


The  attitude  is  that  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors  are  a  dime  a  dozen  and  the  job 
doesn’t  require  much.  Even  worse,  the 
news  room,  directly,  does  not  pull  recenue. 


Seott.sbhiff,  Neb. 


THE  BEST  JOB 


“.\ly  name’s  Bolus  .  .  .  I’m  a  reporter 
...  I  wonder  if  you’d  be  kind  enough  to 
tell  me  what  happened  here?” 

I  liave  used  the  above  phraseology  manv, 
many  times,  and  it  has  come  to  be  an  in¬ 
stitution  to  me  .  .  .  Seldom,  if  ever,  has  it 
failed  to  produce  magical  results. 

It  may,  or  may  not  1k'  an  original  manner 
of  letting  someone  know  that  I  represent 
the  American  press. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  particular  word¬ 
ing  means  something  to  me  personallv.  It 
means,  first  of  all,  that  I  am  a  man  who 
is  proud  that  his  name  is  associated  with 
the  noble  profession  of  journalism. 

I’m  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  I’m  a 
newspaperman— for  I  know  of  nothing  else 
1  would  rather  be. 


And,  last  but  not  least,  it  means  that  as 
a  newspaperman,  I  represent  something 
near  and  dear  to  the*  American  people  and 
all  other  free  {reople— freedom  of  sf>eech 
and  freedom  of  the  press.  For,  it  is  through 
me,  and  many  others  like  me,  that  this 
great  freedom  has  Ix'cn  prc'served  for  so 
many  years. 


Yes,  I  like  my  job.  In  fact,  I  LOVE  it. 
I  will  undoubtedly  never  be  wealthy  as  a 
result  of  my  job— BUT,  I  learned  a  long 
time  ago  that  money  is  not  what  makes 
this  great  profession  so  endearing  to  those 
engaged  in  it.  No,  rather  it  is  the  knowledge 
that  in  this  we  can  do  the  thing  which  Gcxl 
has  chosen  us  to  do— Tell  the  world  “all 
about  it!” 


Bill  Bolus 


editor  aePUBLISHER  F„,  June  22, 


Kingsport,  Tenn. 


WON'T  TRADE  JOBS 


•■Xll  these  jobs  that  are  going  a-begging: 
whc're  are  they?  Not  in  the  big  city.  Not 
in  the  medium-sized  city,  and  in  manv 
cases,  not  in  the  small  town.  The  einptv 
city  rewm  desks  are  to  be  found  in  places 
whe-re  the  city  editors  and  the  managing 
editors  are  50  years  behind  the  times. 

Some  big  city  papers  pay  poorly. 
Nevertheless,  they  attract  young  people. 
Hundreds  every  year,  in  fact.  Are  the.se  kids 
monev-hungry? 

Maybe  reporters  once  lived  the  wa)  Ben 
Hecht  claims  he  did— pewr,  dirty,  but  with 
fire  in  his  bcllv.  Mavbe.  But  Hecht  was  a 
rc-porter  before  he  could  see  over  a  bar. 
He  didn’t  earn  much  but  I  doubt  if  he 
cle.served  much.  He  probably  hustled,  but 
hustle  is  just  one  of  the  ingredients  now¬ 
adays. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  pape-rs  need 
trained  men  more  than  they  nec-d  the 


papers. 

When  the  old-timers  got  their  first  news¬ 
paper  job,  their  educations  had  cost  them 
nothing.  To  get  the  same  job  in  1957.  a 
fellow  has  to  have  $.5,000,  maybe  $10,000 
worth  of  school  under  his  belt. 

So  stop  dreaming  about  the  old  days. 
You’re  lucky  to  get  as  many  good  young 
people  in  the  business  as  you  do. 

Modern  papers  are  good  looking  and 
interesting  because  of  young  people  with 
voung  ideas,  and  often  in  spite  of  okl 
p<'ople  with  old  ideas— hold-overs  from  the 
“golden  days.” 

It’s  a  great  biisine.ss  and  I  wouldn’t  trade 
with  anyone. 

Fr.ank  j.  Phial 

Newark  ( N.J. )  News 


OTHER  WAY  ROUND 


I  am  amused  by  the  cartoon  on  page 
100  (June  8)  showing  a  group  of  young 
men  lined  up  in  a  newspaper  office,  with 
the  underline  “The  graduating  class  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  is  here  to  .see  you, 
sir!” 

While  the  wise  graduate  still  makes 
contacts  with  employers,  he  doesn’t  neetl 
to  do  this  to  get  a  job. 

His  problem  instead  will  be  “Which  of 
these  three  ( or  four,  or  five,  or  six )  soliil 
job  offers  do  I  want  to  accept?” 

The  employi'r  more  and  more  is  coming 
to  the  campus— if  he  wants  to  get  his  share 
of  the  graduates;  and  he  may  travel  quite 
a  distance  to  get  this  done.  ’This  year, 
several  newspapers  sent  top-level  executives 
to  this  school  to  interview  students.  Others 
cancelled  plans  to  visit  the  campus  when 
informed  that  no  .students  had  responded 
to  their  requests  for  interview-appointments. 


Plac'enient  Service, 
School  of  Journalism, 
Iowa  Citv,  Iowa 


Mubvix  H.  Perry 


News,  even  the  news  of  nations,  is  made  by  people,  and  if  you  want  truly  to 
understand  the  news,  you  must  also  understand  the  people  who  make  it. 
That’s  a  measure  of  the  job  Edith  Evans  Asbury  does  as  a  reporter  for 
The  New  York  Times. 

Edith  Asbury  likes  people.  She  also  likes  words.  And  because  she  can  make 
words  make  people  come  alive,  she  helps  readers  of  The  New  York  Times 
know  and  understand  as  human  beings  some  of  the  people  who  now  and 
again  make  news. 

It  may  be  England’s  Queen  Mother.  Or  a  Pennsylvania  farmer  lost  in  the 
subway.  Or  a  barge  captain  at  the  Shakespeare  society.  Or  old  men  and 
women  facing  the  problems  of  the  aged.  Or  Southerners  perplexed  over  the 
problems  of  integration. 

Whoever  they  are,  Edith  Asbui'y’s  insatiable  curiosity  to  know  what  makes 
people  tick  and  her  “compassionate  understanding  of  human  beings’’ 
help  her  get  their  stories. 

Edith  Asbury  is  a  “typical”  New  Yorker,  born  in  Ohio,  schooled  at 
Western  College  for  Women,  educated  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  and 
at  Columbia.  Before  coming  to  New  York  she  worked  for  newspapers  in 
Cincinnati  and  in  Knoxville.  Before  coming  to  The  Times  in  1952  she  was 
a  reporter  for  the  New  York  Post  and  The  Associated  Press,  information 
director  for  the  Ne\v  York  City  Housing  Authority,  assistant  women’s  news 
editor  for  the  World-Telegram  and  Sun. 

There  are  lots  of  reporters  like  Edith  Asbury  on  The  New  York  Times  staff 
all  over  the  world,  curious  about  people,  understanding  of  people,  able  to  put 
people  into  words.  They  work  as  a  team  to  produce  each  day  a  newspaper 
that  is  alive  with  people,  alert  to  what  they’re  doing  and  thinking, 
fascinating  to  read.  Readers  get  more  out  of  it.  So  do  advertisers. 


Sbc  NftB  tjork  eimcs 
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Government  Will  Now  Seek 
Decree  in  Star  Trust  Case 


r 


Supreme  Court  Refuses  lo  Review  JewspapeJ  Im 

^  •!  c?  *1  T»  J*  13  issues  per  week.  The  ap- 

Gonvietions;  LlVll  OUlt  rending  pellate  court  held  that  the 

Washington  justified  in  holding 

_  „  .  ,  r  1  .  Ihe  two  papers  to  be  separate. 

The  Supreme  Court  this  week  refused  to  review  the  19o5  ^  major  point  was  that  clas- 

conviction  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  Company  on  monopoly  sifted  and  general  advertisers 
charges.  had  protested  unsuccessfully 

This  placed  the  Department  of  Justiee  in  position  to  against  being  compelled  to  buy 
pr<«ec„,e  the  newspaper  company  on  a  civil  complain,  IloS 

with  the  aim  of  compelling  it  to  abandon  certain  business  combination  subscription,  with 

practices  that  are  alleged  to  be  violative  of  the  antitrust  13  issues  for  15  cents,  reduced 

laws.  — ; - i —  the  likelihood  of  purchase  of 

4  n  G  •.fTht  Justice  Charles  E.  Whittaker,  gmaUer  newspapers  in  the  area. 

Decree  to  Be  Sought  a  recent  Eisenhower  appointee  Featured  in  testimony  were 


Decree  to  Be  Sought  a  recent  Eisenhower  appointee  "■■Featured  'rn  "testimony  were 

The  government  has  also  to  the  highest  court  who  was  statements  by  advertisers  that 
asked,  in  the  civil  complaint,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Star’s  thrpatpnpH 

that  the  Star  Company  be  re-  law  firm,  took  no  part  in  the  various  ways  if  they  failed 


that  the  Star  Company  be  re-  law  firm,  took  no  part  in  the  yariou 
quired  to  dispose  of  radio  sta-  court’s  action.  withd 

tion  WDAF  and  television  sta-  The  Star  and  Mr.  Sees  were  othe7medra‘and'’pia7e"it 

lion  WDAF-TV.  tried  under  Section  2  of  the  j^^^unt  of  it  in 

Robert  Bicks,  assistant  chief  Sherman  Act.  Mr.  Roberts  was 
of  the  Antitrust  Division,  told  removed  as  a  defendant  at  the  ' 

E&P,  after  the  Supi’eme  Court  outset  of  the  trial.  ® 

denial  of  a  writ  of  review,  that  I  ® 


to  withdraw  their  advertising 


the  Star  will  be  given  the  choice 
of  signing  a  consent  decree  or 


Back  to  1936 


The  Star  sought  to  show  that 
its  competition  came  from  week¬ 
ly  newspapers,  magazines,  bill¬ 
boards,  car  cards,  handbills,  re- 


of  signing  a  consent  decree  or  The  government’s  case  cen-  .! 

having  the  civil  suit  tried.  He  tered  on  the  assertion  that  the  °  ions, 

noted  that  the  allegations  in  the  Star  had  a  “dominant”  position  cone  u  e  ,  accor  ing 

criminal  (misdemeanor)  com-  as  to  both  circulation  and  ad-  government,  that  Stars 

plaint  were  identical  with  those  vertising  in  the  daily  newspa-  weie  no  reasona  y 

in  the  civil  complaint.  per  field  in  Metropolitan  Kan-  •nterchangeable  by  consumers 

I  A  consent  decree,  he  said,  Ls  City.  Star’s  newspapers,  it 
would  require  abandonment  of  argued,  covered  95%  of  all  ° 

practices  found  by  a  jury  to  households  and  represented  Note  was  taken  of  the 
exist  in  the  criminal  case.  more  than  94%  of  total  daily  Supreme  Court’s  ruling  in  the 

Roy  A.  Roberts,  president  of  newspaper  circulation  in  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
the  Star  Company,  said  the  area;  and  Star  received  94%  of  Ca.se  that  “the  advertising  in- 
legal  questions  were  being  total  area  advertising  revenues 

studied  because  of  their  “ex-  for  daily  newspapers  and  84%  Q  Pkl  1 1  rl  TlVl  1 51  ^f5lflonQ 
treme  importance”  to  the  news-  of  such  revenue  for  daily  news-  ^  1 1 1 lClLld|Jll Id  kJl/dtlUllo 

paper  industry.  papers  and  broadcast  stations,  t  .  t-v  .  •  • 

jriTn.L*';  .rLtLt;:  F "led  in  Rate-F ixing 

Meanwhile,  he  said,  the  Com-  The  only  significant  competi-  Philadelphia 

Pany  is  standing  on  this  state-  tion  faced  by  the  evening  Star  Nine  radio  stations  were 
ment:  “The  Star  maintained  in  in  the  period  from  1936  to  1955  fined  $1,000  each  June  13  by 
•ta  trial  and  still  maintains  it  came  from  the  Kansas  City  Federal  Judge  Allan  K.  Grim 
was  not  guilty  of  the  charges  Journal-Post,  the  goveimment  for  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust 
made  against  it  and  Mr.  Sees.”  claimed.  This  paper,  which  Act. 

Emil  A.  Sees,  advertising  di-  ceased  publication  in  1942,  had  Judge  Grim  also  fined  the 


dustry  and  its  customers  .  .  . 
markedly  differentiate  between 
advertising  in  newspapers  and 
in  other  mass  media.” 

In  the  Times-Picayune  Case, 
the  government  pointed  out,  the 
court  did  not  adjudicate  the 
legality  of  the  unit  rate  system 
generally  but  held  only  that 
there  was  no  proof  of  specific 
intent  to  monopolize  the  market. 

It  has  been  the  Star’s  con¬ 
tention  that  if  the  government 
prevails  in  its  views  of  the 
Kansas  City  situation  many 
newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States  which  enforce 
unit  rates  will  be  affected. 

Considerable  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  Star’s  position 
as  a  broadcast  licensee,  under 
the  terms  of  Section  313  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Act. 
The  section  has  been  interpreted 
as  giving  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  the  power 
to  rescind  a  license  if  the  ap¬ 
plicant  has  been  found  guilty 
of  anti-trust  violations. 

FCC  General  Counsel  Warren 
Baker  explained  to  E&P  this 
week  that  Section  313  does  not 
automatically  set  revocation 
machinery  in  motion.  There 
would  first  have  to  be  a  decree 
requiring  the  Star  to  dispose  of 
the  stations.  FCC  on  its  own 
initiative  could  consider  the 
question  of  whether  the  Star’s 
stations  were  operating  in  the 
public  interest,  when  the  next 
application  for  renewal  comes 
on.  Then  the  decision  is  wholly 
within  the  discretion  of  the 
Commission  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  pre.sented. 


Philadelphia 
stations  were 


wade  against  it  and  Mr.  Sees.’ 
Emil  A.  Sees,  advertising  di 


Judge  Grim  also  fined  the 


**ctor,  was  found  guilty  only  a  circulation  roughly  one-third  Radio  and  Television  Broad- 


on  a  charge  of  attempt  to  that  of  the  Star.  casting  Association  $5,000.  The 

wonopolize  and  was  fined  $2,-  The  morning  Times,  published  association  pleaded  guilty  and 
I  MK).  His  petition  for  review  also  by  the  Star,  was  described  as  the  individual  stations  pleaded 
I  rejected.  being  the  only  a.m.  newspaper  nolo  contendere  (no  contest). 

I  The  Star  was  fined  $5,000  of  general  circulation  in  the  The  case  against  nine  execu- 
:  on  counts  of  monopolization  area.  tives  of  the  stations  was  dis- 

[  nnd  attempt  to  monopolize.  In  its  defense,  the  Star  main-  missed. 
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The  indictment  charged  the 
stations  with  “agreeing  to 
maintain  rates  for  the  sale  of 
broadcasting  time  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  violation  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act.” 

In  imposing  sentence.  Judge 
Grim  said  that  no  “moral  tur¬ 
pitude”  was  involved.  He  said 
he  hoped  that  government 
agencies  would  agree  with  this. 

The  stations  included  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin’s  WCAU 
and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s 
WFIL. 


ICMA  Honors  Jefferson, 
Trupin  with  E&P  Award 


The  58th  annual  International  Circulation  Managers  suggested 
Association’s  convention  this  week  honored  two  of  its 
members  for  outstanding  contributions  to  the  circulation 
business  in  the  fields  of  youth  reading  and  legislative 
matters  relating  to  newspaper  circulation  departments. 

Recipients  of  the  Editor  & 

Piblisher-ICMA  Distinguished 
Service  Award  were: 

C.  K.  Jefferson,  assistant 
circulation  manager,  Den 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune,  chairman,  ICMA 
Youth  Reading  Study  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Louis  Trupin,  circulation 
manager,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 

Bulletin,  chairman,  ICMA  State 
and  National  Regulations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mure  Than  600  Attend 
They  received  E&P  plaques 
at  the  annual  banquet  attended  q 
by  more  than  600  members  and 
guests.  The  awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Robert  U.  Brown, 
president  and  editor  of  E&P. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  honored 
for  his  work  as  chairman  of 
the  ICMA  committee  which  has 
enlisted  the  cooperation  of  edu¬ 
cator  groups  at  the  high  school 
level  in  seeking  ways  of  using 
newspapers  in  classrooms  and 
making  newspapers  a  primary 
sou  i  ce  of  information  for 
young  readers. 

Legislative  Watchdog 
Mr.  Trupin  received  the 
award  for  his  two  terms  as 
chairman  of  State  and  National 
Regulations  Committee,  which 

is  composed  of  48  state  chair-  mately  $43,000,000 
men  and  four  associate  chair¬ 
men,  who  seek  to  prevent  or 
remove  legislation  that  could 
lie  harmful  to  the  best  interests 
of  newspaper  circulation  de¬ 
partments. 

Circulators,  attending  work¬ 
shop  sessions,  discussed 
need  for  increased  quality  in 

their  product  to  pave  the  way  barked  and  for  additional  me- 
for  higher  subscription  prices  chanical  equipment, 
to  meet  increased  production  „  i. 

Too  many  publishers,  h 

said,  “are  still  living  in  a  drean 
Suggest  Teacher  M  orkshops  world,  offering  their  product  a 
A  preliminary  survey,  con-  bargain  prices,  even  though  th 
ducted  by  Dorothy  Wilson  demonstrated  it  i 

^  *  I’  *  ready  to  pay  reasonably  for  ; 

cates  that  summertime  teacher-  '  ‘  .  ,  .  .  , 

newspaper  workshops  for  ad-  newspaper  in  which  it  ha 
vanced  college  credit  might  be  ^^*th  and  confidence, 
the  “next  step”  in  gaining  Referring  to  the  recent  ir 


i\eu'  }ork  PMs  Climbing  Buck 


OPERATION  BUILD-UP  gets  it- 
tention  of  Ray  Gilliland  (ltfl|, 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapsn 
chairman  of  ICMA  sales  triln- 
ing  program,  and  Roland  Zis^- 
ler,  Saginaw  (Mich.)  Naw 
chairman  of  ICMA's  first  "Coun¬ 
ty  Fair"  of  circulation  promotion 
ideas  at  Pittsburgh  convention. 


Kern  Calls  for  High  er 
Daily  and  Sunday  Prices 


Pittsburgh  crease  from  5c  to  10c  in  the 
In  the  face  of  unprecedented  selling:  price  of  the  New  York 
expenses,  there  never  was  a  JohttkiI  AiTiericiiifi  and  other  *Too  many  papers,  he  Bdd6d. 

time  in  history  when  the  destiny  New  York  evening  newspapers,  ‘‘are  doing  only  half  the  job 
of  Americans  newspapers  de*  revealed  that  circulation  of  if  thejr  are  raising  the  price  on 
pended  so  much  on  circulators,  publications  involved  al-  single  copy  sales  while  con* 

general  manager  ready  shows  definite  evidence  of  tinuing  to  offer  expensive  honif 
tke  Hearst  Newspapers,  climbing  back  after  the  initial  deliveiy  service,  which  reslis* 
declared  at  the  second  annual  anticipated  drop.  tically  should  be  expected  to 

conference  of  Hearst  circula-  “In  our  present  economy,”  he  premium,  for  ridicu- 

tion  directors  here  during  said,  “it  is  difficult  to  justify  bai’gain  prices. 

ICMA  week.  selling  prices  of  5c  for  daily  The  conference  brought  to- 

“Boosting  advertising  rates  newspapers  or  15c  for  the  Sun-  gather  circulation  directoK 

alone  no  longer  can  be  expected  day.  Indeed,  more  and  more  representing  all  of  the  Hearst 

to  keep  publications  healthy,”  seven-cent  newspapers  will  have  newspapers  except  the  Lot 
he  said.  “The  day  is  gone  when  to  go  to  10c  and  more  and  more  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald  Ex- 
even  the  richest  publisher  can  Sundays  will  have  to  go  to  a  pness.  Ted  Aust,  circulation  di- 

afford  to  go  after  circulation  at  quarter,  and  the  public  will  not  rector  of  that  newspaper,  was 
any  cost  and,  if  newspapers  are  seriously  resist  such  steps  if  absent  due  to  illness, 
to  survive,  circulators  must  publishers  continue  to  put  out  J.  M.  Stenbuck,  general  cir- 
raise  selling  prices  for  both  good  products.”  culation  diiector,  was  chairman, 

their  daily  and  Sunday  publica- 

Pointing  out  that  in  the  last  I  ! 

few  years  the  Hearst 

sources  f ^  | 

economics,  but  only  way  i  ^  ft 

to  pay  for  a  program  of  product  V  Mf  '  ^ 

the  improvement  on  which  Hearst  \  |l 

newspapers  currently  are  em-  '  7 1  L 


CALIFORNIA  ORANGES  were  part  of  the  California  display,  fea¬ 
turing  carrier  trip  contests.  John  McCortney  (left)  Oakland  Tribune, 
presents  oranges  to  Ray  Houk,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  News. 
Don  Coleman,  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune  and  States;  and 
Ray  Mack,  Washington  (D.  C.)  News. 


ICMA  OFFICERS  enjoy  feeding  popcorn  to  "FHappy  John"  Flayes 
(right),  Pittsburgh  clown,  at  County  Fair.  Left  to  right — George  W. 
Flicks,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  incoming  president;  James  M.  Rankin, 
Topeka  (Kans.)  Daily  Capital  and  State  Journal,  first  vicepresident; 
and  Morris  Shorr,  Woonsocket  (R.l.)  Call,  retiring  chairman  of  the 


emmCtA. 

wHh  S.C.llA.loiib:< 


TRANSPORTATION  by  bus,  train  and  plane,  featured  in  Southerners' 
exhibit  holds  Interest  of  Dewey  Robinson,  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak 
RIdger;  Ffarold  Turnbull,  St.  Catherines  (Ont.)  Standard;  and  Worthy 
D.  Gee  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch. 


CANADIAN  exhibit  on  carrier  operations  brings  together,  left  to 
right.  Jack  Cameron,  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free  Press;  Julian  Shields, 
Thomson  Newspapers,  Toronto;  and  Leo  McCaffrey,  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Citizen. 


OFIIO'S  OUTSTANDING  carrier  boy  for  1957  Donald  Miller  (left) 
Columbus  Dispatch,  tells  about  Glenn  L.  Cox  Achievement  Awards, 
sponsored  by  Ohio  CMA,  to  George  Lucas,  Columbus  Ohio  State 
Journal,  and  Lloyd  Mitchell,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Times. 


> 
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ANCAM  REPORT 


‘No  Cuts  or  Borders’ — 
Controversial  Policy 


FAM!' 


'  'T*tfie  Trade-,.. 
fdakstaxkfo 
■Hie  ‘ 


Indianapolis  conomical — it  costs  much  more 
Only  25%  of  the  newspapers  to  produce — requires  additional 
cling  to  “no  cuts  or  borders”  art  and  layout  people  and  pre¬ 
rulings  in  classified,  but  there  sents  make-up  problems, 
is  still  hot  and  heavy  contro-  “Newspapers  that  do  not  ac- 
versy  over  the  subject.  cept  classified  display  in  want 

Both  sides  got  an  airing  this  ad  columns  get  plus  business  in 
week  in  a  debate  at  the  annual  display  from  classified  adver- 
convention  of  the  Association  of  Users. 

Newspaper  Classified  Advertis-  “Classified  display  forces 
ing  Managers.  The  topic:  “Re-  newspapers  to  advance  dead- 
solved.  that  it  is  beneficial  to  lines  for  classified  and  thus  lose 


accept  cuts  and  illustrations  in 
classified.” 

On  the  Pro  Side 

Warren  Perry,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  &  Tribune, 
summed  up  the  arguments  for 
display  as  follows: 

“Private  party  ads  get  pref¬ 
erence  from  readers  regardless 
of  cuts  and  borders  used  by 
display  advertisers. 

“Bold  face  display  ads  that 
run  ROP  don’t  detract  reader- 
ship  from  the  light  face  news 
columns. 

“65%  of  readers  queried  in 
a  recent  study  prefer  pictures 
in  the  house-for-sale  ads.” 

On  the  same  side,  Frank 
Page,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour- 
val,  added: 

“Why  limit  the  use  of  your 
pages? 

“Permit  advertiser  to  use 
your  paper  as  he  wants  to. 

“Any  good  salesman  can 
make  simple  layouts  for  com¬ 
posing  room  to  follow. 

“Classified  display  brings 
more  revenue  to  the  newspaper 
since  53%  of  the  newspapers 
who  run  it  charge  a  premium 
rate.” 

Also  for  the  affirmative, 
John  H.  Michael  Jr.  Denver 
(Col.)  Post,  said: 

“We  are  denying  publishers 
top  revenue  unless  we  take 
classified  display. 

“Running  column  rules 
through  double  and  triple 
column  ads,  as  some  so-called 
purist  newspapers  do,  is  nei¬ 
ther  creative  nor  constructive. 

“Unless  we  accept  classified 
display,  large  advertisers  who 
seek  to  cultivate  the  classified 
market  place  will  buy  a  column 
ad  and  spend  the  rest  of  the 
budget  in  radio  or  TV.” 

The  Negative  Side 
Supporting  the  negative  side, 
Walter  Schmidt,  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sun,  said: 

“Classified  display  i  s  une- 


linage  and  revenue.” 

Lance  Skinner,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News,  said: 

“The  reader  has  a  want  be¬ 
fore  he  turns  to  classified  and 
classified  display  does  not  in¬ 
crease  wants. 

“We  believe  that  a  reader  ex¬ 
pects  a  large  selection  of  of¬ 
ferings. 

“We  believe  that  a  reader 
wishes  to  have  these  offerings 
properly  classified  so  that  he 
can  find  what  he  desires  quick¬ 
ly  and  easily. 

“We  believe  that  clean  typog¬ 
raphy  with  controlled  selection 
of  sizes  and  white  space  makes 
the  classified  pages  more  at¬ 
tractive  and  easier  to  read. 

“We  know  that  the  use  of 
cuts  and  various  styles  of  black 
type  and  trick  set-ups  adds  con¬ 
siderable  to  the  cost  of  our 
composing  room  and  scheduling 
departments.  We  have  more  de¬ 
mands  for  proofs.  It  takes  con¬ 
siderable  time  for  the  salesmen 
to  make  layouts  and  chase  cuts. 

“We  know  that  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  by  the  sales  staff  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  larger  adver¬ 
tisers  and  neglect  the  small  ad¬ 
vertisers  when  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  unlimited  display. 
We  place  great  value  on  the 
small  advertiser.  A  great  num¬ 
ber  of  small  advertisers  in  pro¬ 
tective  insurance  when  large  ad¬ 
vertisers  wield  the  big  stick  and 
threaten  to  quit  us  when  we  do 
not  comply  with  every  demand.” 

In  Conclusion 

Concluding  the  debate,  Lee 
Hover,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette, 
objected  to  the  “downright  un¬ 
fairness  of  accepting  classified 
display.”  He  pointed  out  that: 

“Classified  is  the  people’s 
market  place  and  it  is  unfair 
to  the  majority  of  advertisers 
to  take  it  away  from  them  and 
give  it  to  commercial  advertis¬ 
ers. 

(Continued  on  page  76) 


GOOD  ADVICE  on  being  president  of  the  Association  of  Newspapsr 
Classified  Advertising  Marvagers  is  given  freely  by  Jim  Slep,  right, 
of  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror  to  his  successor,  William  F.  Carr,  left,  of 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 


CONVENTION  CHAIRMAN  Paul  C.  Schulz  of  Indianapolis  Star  tnd 
News  picks  up  a  few  ideas. 


Vo  Ve  aler 
Trade-  Ins 


FAMILY  MAN — "Without  family  want  ads.  Classified  will  go  ^ 
business,”  Bob  Wheeler  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  tells  Wl** 
CAMS. 
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Mr.  Copeland  said  he  was 
trying  to  convince  “thinking 
media  people  that  we  are  not 
trying  to  keep  anybody  off  our 
schedules;  that  we  are  defi¬ 
nitely  interested  in  all  things 
submitted  to  us;  that  if  we 
can’t  use  them  it  is  not  because 
we  don’t  want  to;  and  that  a 
‘first  time  no’  does  not  mean 
an  ‘all  time  no’.” 

Mr.  Copeland  said  that  if 
this  media  discourse  “gives  any 
of  you  the  feeling  that  the  guy 
may  be  bucking  for  ‘good  posi¬ 
tions’  wherever  Edsel  ads  do 
appear,  I  hasten  to  assure  you 
that  such  an  impression  is  in¬ 
tentional.” 

Color  Ad  Readership 
The  Milwaukee  Journal's 
split-run  readership  survey  of 
last  April  confirms  the  findings 
of  other  studies  that  color  de¬ 
livers  a  bonus  readership  to  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Ads  containing  color,  almost 
without  exception,  are  read  by 
more  people  than  are  black- 
and-white  ads  and  are  remem¬ 
bered  longer. 

‘Coloroptics’  Report 
Robert  K.  Drew,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Journal,  gave 
a  slide  presentation  based  upon 
the  comprehensive  “Colorop¬ 
tics”  report  which  will  be  made 
available  by  the  Journal  promo¬ 
tion  departmental  at  $17.50  per 
copy. 

Norman  Saukerson,  general 
advertising  manager,  joined  in 
the  commentary. 

Color  delivers  a  bonus  of 
66%  more  readership  than 
black  and  white  among  men 
and  a  bonus  readership  of  44% 
among  women,  Mr.  Saukerson 
pointed  out. 

The  Jouraal  commissioned 
Publication  Research  Service  to 
make  3,600  interviews  (1,800 
{Continued  on  page  72) 


Newspapers  ‘As  Usual’  To  Get 
Bulk  of  Edsel  Car  Ad  Money 

Color  Bonus  Shown  in  Study  TfZpl 

Released  by  Milwaukee  Journal  S'lf/etkitVt  'a™ 

,  _  body  else  out  of  business  an 

By  Uobert  B.  31clntyre  “we  are  not  out  to  ‘shrink  th 

Mackinac  Island,  Mich,  economic  pie’  in  any  town,  cit; 
Newspapers  “as  usual”  will  get  the  major  share  of  the  ad-  state.  Just  the  opposite, 
vertising  expenditure  to  be  used  this  Fall  to  launch  the  Edsel  Problems 

automobile,  according  to  Robert  F.  G.  Copeland,  assistant  before  Msi 

general  sales  manager,  Edsel  Division,  Ford  Motor  Co.  market,  “we  have  1 

Speaking  this  week  before  - - „  , - r - -  establish  a  ‘share— and  a  sta 

the  79th  meeting  of  the  News-  loyahy  of  car  owners  when  it  mind’,”  and  cited  fi^ 

paper  Advertising  Executives  co^as  to  moving  up  m  their  which  advertising  mu 

Association,  Mr.  Copeland  "®^^  choice  of  Ho  for  Edsel  quicklv: 

cautioned  that  “not  all  news-  As  an  example  Mr.  Copeland 

oaoer  markets  will  be  used  to  General  Motors’  three  A'’®*^®  f*®  "o  taseis 

paper  marxets  win  t>e  usea  to  .j  j  _  pontiac  t^®  ’'oad.  Advertising  mu 

begin  with,  because  we  will  not,  gemurn  price  cars  P  familiar;  2)  No  o, 

at  the  start,  have  dealer  repre-  uiasmoDiie,  and  kuick,  enry-  fii 

sentation  in  all  markets”  He  sler  Corp.’s  Dodge  and  DeSoto;  knows  where  the  Edsel  til 

sentation  in  all  markets.  He  r  entrv— the  Advertising  must  place  it 

said  that  as  market  coverage  ^nd  ^rd  s  lone  entry  ^ 

grows,  so  will  the  use  of  news-  knows  what  the  Edsel  cos1 

papers,  and  assured  NAEA  e\ro  e  owners  uy  Advertising  must  help  sele 

members  that  “our  dealer  up-with  three  GM  medium- 

one  has  ai 

^velopment  IS  on  a  continuing,  price  cars  to  choose  from-87%  ^ 

long-range  basis.”  stay  with  Genera  Motors.  As  Advertising  must  “demo 

Foote,  Cone  and  Belding  is  Plymouth  owners  ‘buy  up  with  ^ 

the  Edsel  agency.  two  Chrysler  medium-price  cars  ^ 

Mr.  Copeland  continued:  to  choose  from-47%  stay  with  A 

When  the  budget  is  spent  we  Chrysler  Corp.  vertising  must  make  it  real, 

will  have  put  more  money  be-  “But  as  Ford  owners  ‘buy  , 

hind  this  car  than  any  brand  up’ — with  only  one  Ford  Motor  ,  ..i^  is  our  one  c 
new  car  has  ever  had  put  be-  Co.  medium-price  make  to  be  different  from  every  oth 
hind  it.  We  also  will  be  using  choose  from — only  26%  stay  ®  '[fF  ®  ’  , 

more  media  than  any  other 
brand  new  car  has  used.” 

He  emphasized  that  the 
Edsel’s  “coming  out”  will  not 
be  in  the  normal  new  introduc¬ 
tion  pattern. 

"Ordinarily,”  he  said,  “the 
introductory  phase  of  a  new 
model  automobile  lasts  from 
60  to  90  days,  when  a  switch 
into  more  of  a  ‘holding’  or 
‘consolidating’  position  is  made. 

“For  our  first  car — our  ‘in¬ 
troductory  period’  will  be  the 
full  model  year.” 

Starting  New  Business 
Mr.  Copeland  said  that  in 
bringing  out  the  forthcoming 
Edsel  line  of  cars,  “w’e  are  not 
just  introducing  a  new  product, 
we  are  starting  a  new  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Commenting  on  why  there  is 
a  need  for  an  Edsel  division 
and  an  Edsel  auto,  Mr.  Cope¬ 
land  said  that  Ford  Motor  Co. 
now  loses  business,  and  stands 
fo  lose  much  more  in  the 
growth  days  ahead,  without  an¬ 
other  product  in  the  so-called 
medium  price  auto  field,  to 
inatch  competition  in  retaining 
fne  demonstrated  “corporate 
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INTERNATIONAL  FLAVOR — Vishwanath  Prasad  (right),  advartising  manager,  Banaras  (Indl 
provided  an  international  flavor  to  NAEA's  meeting  on  Mackinac  Island,  Mich.  Mr.  Prasad  to 
in  India  to  (loft  to  right):  Clarence  L  Lucas,  Rock  Island-Molino  (III.)  Dispatch  and  Argus; 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  News;  George  W.  Lemons,  Greensboro  (N.C.)  News  &  Record 

Young.  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times. 
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Tirst’  Held  Applicable 


To  Congressional  Quiz 


Washington 


Basic  principles  of  a  consti¬ 
tutional  free  press  were  re¬ 
affirmed  in  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cisions  handed  down  June  17. 

1.  The  justices  held  that  edi¬ 
torials  favoring  the  overthrow 
of  constituted  government  vio¬ 
late  no  federal  law  provided 
violent  methods  are  not  sug¬ 
gested  to  accomplish  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

2.  The  court  said  demands, 
such  as  were  made  on  several 
reporters,  that  witnesses  reveal 
identities  of  persons  known  by 
them  to  be  communist  sympa¬ 
thizers  exceed  the  bounds  of 
congressional  committee  au¬ 
thority. 


Newsmen’s  Position 


pose  for  the  sake  of  exposure.” 

“Clearly,”  the  opinion  stated 
at  another  point,  “an  investi¬ 
gation  is  subject  to  the  com¬ 
mand  that  the  Congress  shall 
make  no  law  abridging  freedom 
of  speech  or  press  or  assembly. 
While  it  is  true  that  there  is  no 
statute  to  be  reviewed,  and  that 
an  investigation  is  not  a  law, 
nevertheless  an  investigation  is 
part  of  lawmaking.  It  is  justi¬ 
fied  solely  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
legislative  process.  The  First 
Amendment  may  be  invoked 
against  infringement  of  the 
protected  freedoms  by  law  or 
by  lawmaking. 


Philip  M.  Connelly  and  A1 
Richmond,  editors  of  the  Los 
.4ngeles  and  the  San  Francisco 
editions  of  The  People's  World, 
were  among  five  out  of  nine 
original  defendants  who  were 
acquitted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  charge  that  they  violated 
the  Smith  Act  against  political 
subversion.  The  majority  held 
that  oral  or  published  comment 
to  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
Smith  Act  must  be  advocacy  of 
action,  now  or  in  the  future, 
and  not  just  a  theoretical  urg¬ 
ing. 

In  the  case  of  John  T.  Wat¬ 
kins,  midwest  labor  organizer, 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  the 
defendant  was  not  in  contempt 
of  Congress  by  refusing  to 
name  persons  known  to  him 
to  be  Reds  or  Red  sympathizers 
in  the  past.  The  refusal  which 
was  followed  by  his  indictment 
for  contempt  and,  now,  his 
victory  in  court,  squares  with 
the  position  taken  by  Robert 
Sheldon,  Seymour  Peck,  and 
Alden  Whitman,  New  York 
Times  staffers.  The  newsmen 
were  indicted,  found  guilty  and 
have  appealed  on  the  grounds 
which  Watkins  relied  on. 


Lead  to  Infringement 

“Abuses  of  the  investigative 
process  may  imperceptibly  lead 


to  abridgment  of  protected  free¬ 
doms.  The  mere  summoning  of 
a  witness  and  compelling  him 
to  testify,  against  his  will, 
about  his  beliefs,  expressions  or 
associations  is  a  measure  of 
Governmental  interference.  And 
when  those  forced  revelations 
concern  matters  that  are  unor¬ 
thodox,  unpopular,  or  even 
hateful  to  the  general  public, 
the  reaction  in  the  life  of  the 
witness  may  be  disastrous. 

“This  effect  is  even  more 
harsh  when  it  is  past  beliefs, 
expressions  or  associations  that 
are  disclosed  and  judged  by 
current  standards  rather  than 
those  contemporary  with  the 
matters  exposed.  Nor  does  the 
witness  alone  suffer  the  con¬ 
sequences.  Those  who  are  iden¬ 
tified  by  witnesses  and  thereby 
placed  in  the  same  glare  of 
publicity  are  equally  subject  to 
public  stigma,  scorn  and  ob¬ 
loquy. 

“Beyond  that,  there  is  the 
more  subtle  and  immeasurable 


Commission  Proposes 
Security  Leak  Penalty 


Washington 


Bars  Exposure  by  Probe 
The  6-to-l  decision,  with 
Chief  Justice  Warren  writing 
the  opinion  for  the  majority, 
imposed  judicial  curbs  on  the 
investigative  powers  and  pro¬ 
cedures  of  Congressional  com¬ 
mittees  where  legislative  pur¬ 
poses  conflict  with  the  individ¬ 
ual  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
First  Amendment. 

“We  have  no  doubt,”  Justice 
Warren  wrote,  “that  there  is 
no  Congressional  power  to  ex- 


Criminal  prosecution  of  news¬ 
men  who  publish  “leaked”  classi¬ 
fied  material  will  be  recom¬ 
mended  in  a  report  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Government  Security 
which  will  become  public  this 
weekend. 

Chairman  Lloyd  Wright,  Los 
Angeles  lawyer  and  former 
president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  charged  that  in¬ 
formation  dangerous  to  the 
United  States  and  helpful  to 
potential  enemies  has  been  “pur¬ 
loined  by  devious  means.” 

Rep.  John  E.  Moss  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Information,  re¬ 
torted:  “Ridiculous!” 

The  California  Congressman 
said  the  Defense  Department 
has  never  established  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  kind  described, 
and  he  has  called  on  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  document  its  charges. 

While  the  Wright  report  will 
not  be  unveiled  until  Sunday, 
its  Chairman  made  available  to 
Rep.  Francis  E.  Walter  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  covering  state¬ 
ment  of  “personal  views.”  The 
value  of  constructive  criticism 
of  pubic  officials  was  conceded 
but  “baseless,  carping  censure” 
will  undermine  national  security, 
Mr.  Wright  said. 

Continuing:  “In  this  respect 
the  responsibilities  of  the  public 
press  assume  a  heightened  sig¬ 


effect  upon  those  who  tend  to 
adhere  to  the  most  orthodox 
and  uncontroversial  views  and 
associations  in  order  to  avoid 
a  similar  fate  at  some  future 
time.  That  this  impact  is  partly 
the  result  of  non-Governmental 
activity  by  private  persons  can. 
not  relieve  the  investigators  of 
their  responsibility  for  initiat¬ 
ing  the  reaction.” 


nificance.  In  a  government  built 
in  a  republican  form  superim¬ 
posed  upon  the  philosophies  of 
a  democracy,  the  operations  of 
its  officers  cannot  be  cloaked  in 
complete  secrecy.  An  informed 
citizeni’y  is  a  major  premise  of 
our  governmental  structure. 
But  that  same  structure  may 
be  destroyed  if  a  potential 
enemy  is  supplied  with  informa¬ 
tion  critical  to  national  self 
preservation. 

“The  final  x’esponsibility  for 
the  difficult  decisions  of  what 
shall  be  secret  must  be  confided 
in  those  loyal  and  devoted  pub¬ 
lic  servants  who  are  qualified  to 
make  the  judgment.  No  citizen 
is  entitled  to  take  the  law,  and 
the  safety  of  the  nation,  into 
his  own  hands. 

“With  near  unanimity,  the 
American  journalism  profession 
conscientiously  observes  these 
limits.  But  there  a  few  excep¬ 
tional  cases,  which  for  some 
reason  have  escaped  prosecu¬ 
tion.  The  purveyor  of  informa¬ 
tion  vital  to  the  national  securi¬ 
ty,  pui'loined  by  devious  means, 
gives  aid  to  our  enemies  as  ef¬ 
fectively  as  the  foi’eign  agent. 
I  commend  to  the  special  con¬ 
sideration  of  Congress  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  proposal  for  the  un¬ 
equivocal  prohibiton  of  such  ir¬ 
responsible  and  unauthorized 
disclosure  and  for  vigorous 
prosecution  of  every  offender.” 


Court  Orders 


Dealers  to  End 


Their  Boycott 


Newark,  N.  J, 

The  Newark  Evening  Setcf 
has  won  a  temporary  injunc¬ 
tion  restraining  Allied  News¬ 
paper  Carriers  of  New  Jersey, 
Inc.,  and  its  130  home  delivery 
dealer  members  from  continu¬ 
ing  their  refusal  to  make  de¬ 
liveries  to  about  30,000  homes. 

The  dealers  had  refused  to 
deliver  the  daily  and  Sunday 
News  since  May  20,  saying 
they  had  to  prepare  and  be  in 
court  for  trial  of  the  antitrust 
suit  brought  by  the  News 
against  Allied  and  19  of  its 
members.  The  trial  opened 
May  23. 

During  the  period  of  the  boy¬ 
cott,  the  News  fulfilled  delivery 
commitments  to  the  extent  that 
not  more  than  5,000  of  the 
dealers’  customers  were  with¬ 
out  the  paper,  according  to 
Jere  C.  Healy,  circulation  di¬ 
rector.  The  newspaper  has  its 
own  fleet  of  trucks  and  a  car¬ 
rier  organization  which  ser¬ 
viced  those  subscribers  not  af¬ 
fected.  The  court  order  signed 
Tuesday  will  stay  in  effect  until 
a  ruling  is  made  on  the  News' 
request  for  a  permanent  in¬ 
junction. 

The  News  charged  the  de 
fendants  want  to  establish  > 
delivery  monopoly  by  compell¬ 
ing  the  News  to  quit  selling  its 
newspapers  to  carriers  and  by 
establishing  exclusive  delivery 
zones  for  the  dealers. 

In  testimony,  dealers  said 
their  objective  is  to  eliminate 
boy  dealers  from  their  terri¬ 
tories.  They  said  that  because 
of  overhead,  they  cannot  com¬ 
pete  with  the  boys’  50  cents  a 
week  charge  for  the  daily  and 
Sunday  News. 

Testimony  also  brought  out 
that  a  boycott  of  deliveries  by 
the  defendants  between  July  ^ 
and  28,  1956,  cost  the  News 
$17,015  in  out-of-pocket  ex¬ 
penses. 
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CLASS  OF  1957 

Dobbins,  Boston  Herald 


«io  ose 
cayiNc?  ^ 
oyoz. 
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6LOOP  ^ 
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‘SHOULD  HAVE  WORKED 
WHEN  WEATHER  WAS  COOLER* 

Yardley,  Baltimore  Sun 


PHILOSOPHY  THIS  SIDE 
OF  CONFUCIUS 

Green,  Providence  Journal 


Province  Goes 
To  A.M.  Field 
WithTEditions 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

The  Province  on  June  17  pub¬ 
lished  its  first  morning  editions 
in  its  60  years  as  a  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

The  paper,  an  evening  publi¬ 
cation  until  Saturday,  June  15, 
took  over  the  morning  position 
left  vacant  when  the  Herald,  a 
Thomson  Company  newspaper, 
closed. 

The  Province  and  the  Sun, 
an  evening  paper,  now  are  Van¬ 
couver’s  only  dailies.  Two  weeks 
ago  they  announced  they  were 
pooling  production  facilities  and 
together  would  build  a  joint 
plant.  (E&P,  June  8,  page  9.) 

With  the  words  “we’ll  be  with 
you  on  Monday  morning,”  the 
Province  published  its  last  eve¬ 
ning  edition  Saturday. 

The  Province  said  its  sub¬ 
scribers  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Herald  “will  automatically  re¬ 
ceive”  the  new  morning  paper. 

In  switching  from  evening  to 
morning,  the  Southam  Company 
'lady  will  change  its  accounting 
system  so  all  subscribers  get  two 
free  weeks  of  morning  delivery. 
Carrier  boys  will  be  paid  by 
the  Province. 

10  Pages  at  End 

The  Province  is  making  a  bid 
to  fit  its  120,000  circulation  into 
a  field  where  the  Herald,  with 
narrower  distribution,  sold  33,- 
OW  papers  dally.  The  Province 
'"^11  put  out  seven  editions  be¬ 


ginning  at  4:30  P.M.  and  ending 
at  3:30  A.M. 

The  Herald’s  last  appearance, 
after  24  years  of  publication, 
was  marked  by  a  10-page  edi¬ 
tion.  The  front  page  carried  a 
one-column  note  thanking  the 
readers,  advertisers  and  staff. 

Four  representatives  from  the 
Province  and  four  from  the  Sun 
have  been  elected  to  the  eight- 
member  board  of  directors  of 
Pacific  Press  Ltd.,  the  firm 
under  which  the  tw’o  papers  have 
pooled  their  production  facilities 
and  other  as.sets. 

Representatives  Named 

Representing  Southam  Co.  are 

W.  Moscarella,  publisher  of 
the  Province;  St.  Clair  Balfour 
Jr.,  executive  vicepresident  of 
Southam;  W.  H.  Raikes,  recently 
retired  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal’s 
British  Columbia  Division,  and 
Ross  Munro,  assistant  publisher 
and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince. 

Donald  Cromie.  publisher  of 
the  Sun,  heads  representatives 
from  that  organization.  Others 
are  Assistant  Publisher  Law¬ 
rence  Dampier,  Circulation  Di¬ 
rector  Herbert  Gates  and  Fred 
B.  Brown,  a  director. 

$10.6  Million  Value 

Donald  Cromie,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Vancouver  Sun, 
said  the  Sun  Publishing  Corn- 
pan  v  has  a  book  value  of  $10,- 
621,000. 

This  compares  with  a  stock¬ 
holders’  total  investment  of 
$3,891,957  at  Aug.  31  last  year. 

Mr.  Cromie  made  the  com¬ 
parison  at  a  shareholders  meet¬ 
ing  which  ratified  the  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  the  Sun  and  the 


Province  will  pool  their  assets. 

Mr.  Cromie  said  the  deal 
with  the  Province  involved  only 
Sun  newspaper  assets.  Outside 
of  the  company’s  half  of  the 
Pacific  Press — shares  and  de¬ 
bentures  totalling  $4,650,000 — 
it  holds  other  assets  totalling 
$5,971,000,  including  payment 
of  $3,850,000  from  the  South¬ 
am  Co.  and  cash  receivables 
and  marketable  securities  to¬ 
talling  $690,000. 

Mr.  Cromie  said  Sun  direc¬ 
tors  have  tentatively  approved 
a  policy  of  raising  the  annual 
dividend  on  Sun  shares  to 
40  cents  from  20  cents  starting 
in  September.  A  shares  will 
remain  at  50  cents. 


Cromie  Estate 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Samuel  P.  Cromie,  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Vancouver  Sun 
who  was  drowned  in  a  boating 
accident  last  February,  left  an 
estate  of  almost  $2,000,000  for 
his  w'idow  and  four  children. 

His  will  listed  assets  of  $1,- 
946,919  including  $1,250,000  in 
class  “A”  and  “B”  stocks  in 
Sun  Publishing  Company  Lim¬ 
ited. 


In  Parliament 

Toronto 

Margaret  Aitken,  columnist 
of  the  Toronto  Telegram,  was 
re-elected  to  the  Canadian 
Parliament  for  the  York  Hum¬ 
ber  riding  (Toronto  suburban 
area)  on  June  10.  She  was  first 
elected  in  19.53  by  a  narrow 
margin.  This  time  she  swept  to 
victory  by  a  wide  margin. 
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Ads  to  Tell 
Bill  of  Rights 
Traditions 

Directoi-s  of  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic,  have  authorized  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  said  “announcements” 
editorial  documentaries  —  to  re¬ 
late  incidents  explored  by  the 
Fund  in  connection  with  its 
program  to  “defend  and  ad¬ 
vance  the  principles  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence  and 
the  Con.stitution.” 

The  announcements  will  be 
known  as  the  American  Tradi¬ 
tions  Series.  Each  one  carries 
an  offer  for  readers  to  send  for 
an  illustrated  booklet,  “The 
American  Tradition  in  1957.’’ 
The  series,  beginning  June  29. 
will  appear  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  decision  to  use  advertis¬ 
ing  for  editorial  purposes  is  a 
departure  for  the  Fund.  It  will 
result  in  an  exposition  of  con¬ 
temporary  stories  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Fund  consultants,  may 
“lack  the  glamor  to  get  them 
on  page  one  but  do  deserve  cur¬ 
rency.” 

Many  of  the  stories  in  the 
American  Traditions  series 
evolved  from  a  letter-writing 
project  in  which  the  Fund  of¬ 
fered  prizes  for  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  vignettes  of  real-life  in¬ 
cidents  that  “make  the  Bill  of 
Rights  a  living  document.”  Some 
of  the  material  in  the  series  was 
gathered  through  newspaper 
coverage.  In  each  case,  the 
“stories”  have  been  chcx^ked  by 
a  Fund  field  worker. 
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Charlie  Green:  Guiding  Genius 
Of  World’s  Greatest  Ad  Club 


‘Patron  Saint  of  Advertising’ 

Title  Really  Belongs  to  Him 

By  Rosalie  Armistead  Higgins 

Charles  C.  Green,  managing  drawer  in  his  desk.  They  are 
director  of  the  Advertising  Club  greatly  valued  by  their  owner 
of  New  York,  might  well  be  whose  success  has  not  dulled 
called  the  “Patron  Saint  of  Ad-  his  sentiment  about  such  things. 


vertising.”  From  his  earliest 
boyhood,  he  has  believed  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  lived  it,  practiced  it, 
promoted  it,  and  helped,  to  a 


tracted  the  attention  of  the 
Philadelphia  North  American. 
He  accepted  the  offer  of  that 
newspaper  and  remained  with 
it  for  seven  years  as  promotion 
and  advertising  manager.  While 
in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Green  took 
an  active  part  in  the  Poor 
Richard  Club  and  was  one  of 
its  directors. 

In  1917  he  came  to  New  York 
and  reorganized  the  H.  E.  James 
He  began  his  business  career  Advertising  Agency  and  became 
as  a  printer’s  devil  on  the  Kent  president  and  general  manager. 
Courier  where,  in  addition  to 


Printer’s  Devil 


great  degree,  make  advertising  ^ 

today  °  porter  and  also  wrote  ads.  At  in  1921,  he  founded  the  Charles 

It  is  doubtful  that  there  is  an  eighteen,  his  father  C  Green  Advertising  Agency 

advertising  man  in  the  United  bought  him  a  drug  store,  but  which  had  a  number  of  fine 
States  so  well  known  and,  at  the  advertising  and  window  dis-  accounts. 

the  same  time,  so  beloved.  interested  him  much  more  Continuing  his  advertising 

He  has  been  honored  and  drugs.  In  this  respect,  career,  he  was  Secretary  and 

praised  by  numerous  associa-  ahead  of  his  time,  as  Director  of  Promotion  of  the 

tions  and  societies  throughout  stores  today  carry  every-  New  York  World’s  Fair  Corpo- 

this  country  and,  in  1955,  was  thing  but  drugs,  in  many  in-  ration.  United  States  District 
made  a  member  of  the  London  stances,  and  their  window  dis-  Court  Trustee  and  delegate  to 
30  Club  an  exclusive  advertis-  pl^ys  are  works  of  art,  and  their  the  International  Advertising 
ing  group  limited  to  only  thirty  advertising  copy  goads  you  into  Conference  in  London, 
world  members.  buying  many  things  you  never  For  public  service,  the  French 

thought  of  and  for  which  you  Government  bestowed  upon  him 
Warm  Personality  have  no  need.  the  Order  of  Civil  Merit. 

This  warm,  friendly  man  has  Charlie  Green  sold  out  his  In  1940,  he  accepted  the  po¬ 
made  the  Advertising  Club  of  drug  business  and  became  a  re-  sition  as  Managing  Director  of 
New  York  more  than  just  an-  porter  on  the  Galion  Leader  for  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
other  club.  Two  prominent  ad-  a  short  time,  but  gave  that  up  York. 

vertising  men,  in  speaking  re-  when  he  moved  with  his  par-  As  you  enter  his  office,  the 
cently  of  him,  said,  “Charlie  onts  to  Dayton,  Ohio.  Once  motto  above  the  mantle  is  typi- 
Green  is  the  Advertising  Club  again,  he  took  a  position  in  a  cal  of  the  man  who  has  done 
of  New  York.  You  feel  the  drug  store  and  the  windows  in  so  much  to  make  the  Advertis- 
warmth  of  his  personality  the  the  store  took  on  new  life.  ing  Club  of  New  York  what  it 
moment  you  enter  the  door —  From  that  time  on,  advertis-  is  today.  It  reads,  “Under  this 
without  Charlie,  the  Club  would  ing  was  Charlie  Green’s  first  roof  you  need  no  formal  intro- 
lose  something  that  no  one  could  and  last  love.  duction.  Speak  to  others  as  you 

replace.”  Leaving  Dayton,  he  went  to  would  have  them  speak  to  you 

Charlie  Green  has  come  a  Washington  and  established  his  and  do  it  first.” 
long  way  but  a  love  for  adver-  own  business.  Green’s  Capital  This  motto,  a  work  of  art,  on 
tising  must  have  been  born  Advertising  Agency.  But  he  was  a  panel  of  brown  leather  in 
within  him,  for  he  started  so  destined  for  greater  things  and  letters  of  gold,  was  presented  to 
early  in  his  chosen  profession,  his  clever  advertising  ideas  at-  the  Advertising  Club  by  the 
He  was  born  in  Kent,  Ohio, 
a  town  that  proudly  claims  him 
as  its  own,  though  he  has  been 
away  from  there  for  fifty  years. 

In  June  1956,  Kent,  Ohio,  State 
University  conferred  upon  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws. 

Charlie  Green’s  first  advertis¬ 
ing  experience  began  when  he 
was  still  a  small  shaver  in 
knee  pants  and  undertook  to 
manage  a  circus  with  another 
youngster  about  his  own  age. 

He  took  charge  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  exhibits  today,  with  a 
reminiscent  smile,  one  of  those  ''Newspaper  Advertising  Is  Best"  says  legend  on  pocket  handker- 

tickets  “Green  &  Willard”  chiefs  presented  to  admen  as  an  AANR  promotion.  Left  to  right — 

“One  Ring  Circus.”  This  ticket,  Donald  B  Milliken,  Texas  Daily  Press  League;  J.  Donald  Scott.  Sco- 

with  other  childish  mementoes,  Corcoran,  president.  Branham  Co. 

is  safely  locked  up  in  a  private  (For  details,  turn  to  page  69) 


Charles  C.  Green 

Madison  Square  Boys’  Club  and 
the  work  was  done  by  the  boys 
of  that  club.  The  Advertising 
Club  sends  twenty-five  members 
of  the  Madison  Square  Boys’ 
Club  to  camp  each  year  and  this 
was  a  token  of  their  apprecia¬ 
tion. 

Architecture  by  White 
The  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York  is  Charlie  Green’s  “baby." 
It  is  located  in  a  magnificent 
house,  owned  by  the  club,  which 
was  formerly  the  home  of  J. 
Hampton  Robb,  prominent  New 
York  attorney  and  world  trav¬ 
eler.  It  was  a  masterpiece  of  the 
world  famous  architect,  Stan¬ 
ford  White,  and  is  one  of  the 
few  remaining  examples  of  that 
architectural  genius.  The  per¬ 
fection  of  the  house  was  the 
mutual  obsession  of  its  owner 
and  the  architect  who  dreamed 
it  up.  On  conversion  for  club 
purposes,  it  was  the  constant 
endeavor  to  preserve  the  charm 
of  the  original  building  with  its 
many  beautiful  antiques  brought 
here  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

On  entering  the  building,  you 
are  faced  by  the  grand  staircase 
of  Carrara  marble,  rising  three 
floors  from  the  lobby  to  the 
lounges  and  diningrooms. 
photo-mural  showing  the  United 
Nations  Building  and  mid-Man¬ 
hattan  graces  the  first  landing, 
surrounded  by  stained  glass 
windows,  letting  in  the  soft 
sunlight. 

The  Fireside  Lounge  and  Crys¬ 
tal  Lounge  on  the  second  floor 
include  many  rare  works  of  art, 
among  them  the  Flemish  tapes¬ 
try  presented  to  the  club  by  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Higham  of 
London  and  the  Sevres  vase  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  club  by  a  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Advertising  Men  from 
France  who  visited  the  United 
States  in  1928. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable 
piece  in  the  Fireside  Lounge  is 

{Continued  on  page  78) 
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Golden  Dozen  V: 

Valenstein  Lists  Four  Reasons 
Why  Papers  Are  ‘Rugged’ 


Where’s  ^Inventiveness  for 
Growth,  ’?  Grey  Chairman  Asks 

By  Pliilip  N.  Schuyler 

“Rugged  media”  is  the  capsule  description  of  news¬ 
papers  from  Lawrence  Valenstein,  Chairman,  Grey  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Inc. 

The  adjective  “rugged”  suits  this  advertising  agency 
executive  himself,  too.  Large,  brawny,  Mr.  Valenstein  spoke 
in  hare-knuckle  fashion,  when  interviewed  as  one  of  the 
“golden  dozen”  19.57  leaders  in  the  field. 

A  typical  day  begins  for 
Larry  Valenstein  with  an  early 
morning  canter  in  Scarsdale, 
where  he  lives  with  his  wife, 

Alice.  Golf,  too,  heljts  keep  him 
in  shape.  In  his  office,  he  gives 
the  impression  of  rugged,  loose¬ 
ly  chained  energy. 


Resilience 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “over  the 
years,  newspapers  have  ex¬ 
hibited  an  amazing  ruggedness, 
vitality,  and  resilience.  De.^pite 
the  news  magazines,  radio,  and 
now,  TV,  newspapers  sail  right 
along,  increasing  circulation 
and  advertising  revenue. 

“The  colossus  among  adver¬ 
tising  media  even  currently 
checks  in  at  about  one-third  of 
all  the  advertising  dollars  in 
the  nation. 

“Why?  Why  have  newspa¬ 
pers  been  able  to  achieve  this 
impressive  record?  Perhaps 
four  reasons: 

“First:  Because  new’spapers 
offer  a  vital  .service  to  readers. 
They  toll  what  readers  want  to 
know  about  each  day’s  develop¬ 
ments,  when  the  reader  wants 
to  know  it,  and  in  enough  de¬ 
tail  so  that  the  needs  of  the 
.skimmer  and  the  thorough 
reader  can  both  be  met. 

“Secondly:  Because  newspa¬ 
pers  jirovide  market  coverage 
hy  the  ton.  It  is  one  of  the 
I>cst  ways  an  advertiser  can  ob¬ 
tain  thorough  market  coverage 
at  one  fell  swoop. 

Excitement 

‘Thirdly:  Because  newspa¬ 
pers  provide  a  favorable  prod¬ 
uct  environment  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  Newspapers  lend  to  ad¬ 
vertising  an  environment  of 


excitement,  with  immediacy 
and  urgency  on  every  page. 
The  advertiser  has  the  right  to 
hope,  at  least,  that  some  of 
this  environment  will  rub  off 
on  his  advertising,  and  give  his 
message,  in  turn,  a  similar 
sense  of  urgency. 

“In  fact,  it  might  well  be¬ 
hoove  the  newspaper  fraternity 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  this 
is  true.  Does  advertising  in 
newspapers  carry  with  it  a 
greater  sense  of  urgency  than 
does  advertising  in  other 


media?  If  so,  can’t  the  adver¬ 
tiser  expect  his  newspaper- 
placed  ad  will  act  faster  than 
advertising  in  other  media? 

“If  newspapers,  by  some 
carefully-conducted  motivation¬ 
al  studies,  can  document  such 
a  thing,  what  a  competitive 
advantage  they  would  have  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  advertising 
dollar! 

Flexibility 

“Fourthly:  Newspapers  pro¬ 
vide  an  unparalleled  flexibility 
for  the  advertiser.  Without  ex¬ 
ception,  advertised  products,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  do  bet¬ 
ter  in  some  markets  than  others. 
The  potential  is  different,  mar¬ 
ket  by  market. 

“Newspaper’s  provide  the  ad- 
vei  tiser  with  vai’ious  dimensions 
in  flexibility.  He  can  buy  any 
size  ad  he  wants,  as  often  as 
he  wants,  on  almost  any  page 
he  want.s,  in  any  pajjer  he  wants, 
almost  any  shai)e  he  wants, 
with  any  type  face  he  wants, 
.saying  almost  anything  he 
want.s,  and  so  on.” 


Lawrence  Valenstein 
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Mr.  Valenstein  is  keen  for 
“young  ideas”,  for  what  he  calls 
“inventiveness.” 

In  Business  40  Years 

It  is  “inventiveness”,  says  Mr. 
Valenstein,  that  has  powered 
the  engine  that  has  made  Grey 
one  of  the' great  agencies.  “This 
August,  Grey  w’ill  have  been  in 
business  40  years.  We  must 
have  a  love  and  understanding 
of  humans,  or  xve  could  not  have 
developed  the  team  we  have. 

“Yes,  it’s  true,”  stressed  Mr. 
Valenstein,  “people  are  our  most 
precious  asset.  We  believe  in 
growth  from  wdthin  whenever 
possible.  Although  we  have 
much  new  creative  talent  at 
Grey,  we  are  proud  of  our  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  which  is 
made  up  of  executives,  all  of 
whom  were  ‘born’  at  Grey.  By 
that,  I  mean  it  was  their  first 
advertising  job.  This  includes 
Herbert  Strauss,  Alfred  Hollan¬ 
der,  Edmund  Richer,  our  Presi¬ 
dent,  Arthur  Fatt,  and  me.” 

Speaking  about  his  favorite 
subject,  creativity,  Mr.  Valen¬ 
stein  declared,  “I  get  impatient 
with  those  who  suggest  that 
only  copywriters  and  artists  are 
creative.  Believe  me,  a  creative 
marketing  program  cannot  be 
developed  if  creativity  .sto]»s 
there.  We  must  have  creativity 
in  our  research,  media;  the  ac¬ 
count  men  mu.st  approach  their 
jobs  with  creative  energy.  Even 
the  business  side  must  be 
handled  creatively. 

“L'irst  as  president,  and  now 
as  chairman  of  the  board,  it 
was  my  basic  philo.sophy  for 
successful  organization  to  pick 
gfM)d  people  as  def)aitment 
heads,  and  then  to  give  them 
full  authority  to  operate.  I  con¬ 
sider  this  akso  creative — to  help 
make  men  into  real  leaders;  to 
encourage  them  to  take  chances, 
to  take  wing,  to  fly,  to  make 
mistake.s,  and  to  learn  from 
these  mistakes. 

Young  ('reative 

“With  this  as  our  guide,  we 
look  for  young,  creative  people, 
who  can  help  contribute  toward 
the  greater  Grey;  and  we  in¬ 
tegrate  their  strength  with  the 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
many  men  and  women  w'ho  have 
been  with  Grey  for  two  or  more 
decades.  This  formula  has  been 
successful.  It’s  a  plan  for 
making  this  agency  an  interest¬ 
ing  collection  of  vibiant  young 
men,  seasoned  with  elrler  busi¬ 
ness  heads.  This  makes  for  an 
excellent  balance.  It  produces 

(Continued  on  pnge  18) 
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Chi  American 
Issues  New 
Market  Book 

The  Chicago  American  and 
its  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives,  Hearst  Advertising 
Service,  have  completed  an 
analysis  of  the  six-county 
metropolitan  Chicago  market¬ 
ing  area. 

It’s  called  “An  Operating 
Sales  Control  for  the  Chicago 
Marketing  Area”  which  ana¬ 
lyzes  the  Chicago  and  suburban 
market.  Work  on  the  226-page 
book,  mapped  in  color,  took 
more  than  six  months,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dick  Noble,  manager  of 
the  American’s  marketing  divi¬ 
sion. 

Visual  Presentation 

In  order  to  classify  54  city 
sales  divisions  and  19  suburban 
sales  divisions,  fieldmen  walked 
54,000  blocks,  detailed  36,000 
retail  outlets,  located  382 
shopping  areas  and  covered  121 
suburban  communities. 

The  manual  provides  a  visu¬ 
alization  of  shopping  areas, 
centers  and  developments  with 
an  entirely  new  mapping  tech¬ 
nique.  It  details  for  each  dis¬ 
trict  population  figures,  housing 
changes  since  1947,  new  dwell¬ 
ings  built,  number  of  schools 
and  enrollment,  passenger  car 
registrations,  manufacturing 
establishments  and  the  number 
of  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
firms. 

Retail  distribution  figures 
for  10  retail  commodity  classi¬ 
fications  also  are  shown,  as  are 
present  and  proposed  housing 
developments  and  expressways. 

Population  figures  for  1950 
and  1955  in  each  division  are 
shown,  plus  the  change  in 
number  of  persons  and  the 
percentage  of  change.  Every 
street,  shopping  center  and 
new  construction  since  1947  is 
mapped. 

The  book  was  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  William  G. 
Hobson,  sales  manager  of 
Hearst  Advertising  Service. 

• 

2  Join  Ad  Staff 

William  G.  Dansbach  and 
John  H.  O’Leary  have  been 
named  to  the  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  offices  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News.  Mr.  Dansbach 
had  been  with  Jann  &  Kelley, 
Inc.  and  Mr.  O’Leary  with  the 
Hearst  Advertising  Service  and 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Newspa¬ 
pers. 


surance  plan. 

The  Early  Days 
Mr.  Valenstein  likes  to  talk 
about  the  early  days  of  the  | 
Grey  Agency,  started  in  1917 
at  309  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
The  entire  staff  consisted  of  ar. 
artist  and  Mr.  Valenstein.  The 
founder  of  the  business  was  18 
years  old.  Publishing  the  Town- 
send  Harris  High  School  paper 
had  given  young  Larry  a  taste 
for  printers’  ink.  He  rented  a 
^  small  office,  and  named  his  com 
pany  “Grey”,  because  the  walls 
of  the  room  were  grey. 

Today,  almost  40  years  later, 
Grey  is  known  for  its  long  list 
of  diverse  accounts,  most  of 
them  leaders  in  their  fields.  It 
is  also  known  for  its  monthlj 
publication,  “Grey  Matter”, 
which  has  been  published  for 
22  consecutive  years  without 
OPERATING  SALES  CONTROL — A  new  operating  sales  control  for  missing  an  issue.  It  is  used  ii 
the  Chicago  marketing  area  is  examined  by  P.  J.  Morrison  (right),  ad-  universities  as  a  part  of  the 

vertising  director,  Chicago  American,  and  William  G.  Hobson,  sales  curriculum.  It  is  Quoted  bv  lead- 

_ manager,  Hearst  Advertising  Service. _  business  publications. 

.Tix.  _ 1  Asked  for  a  word  to  describe 

mpi-ri-il  Gi’ey,  Mr.  Valenstein  said  that 

vaiensiein  mercial.  nerh^ns  the  word  “restWs" 

“Newsirapers  are  great.  But  restless 

(Conttnued  from  page  17)  there  is  nothing  so  great  that  “<1 

-  it  cannot  be  greater.  Newspa-  ^  of 

inventiveness  With  my  associ-  Pers  aren’t  so  great  that  they  creative  people,  always  looking 

iiivenuveness.  wiin  my  asboci  i  t  i;i,„  „„„  for  a  better  way  to  do  our  jobs 

ate,  Arthur  Fatt,  now  Presi-  can  t  be  greatei.  I  feel  like  say-  j  ,  vears  apo  when  most 

dent  who  has  been  with  me  ing  to  them,  and  I  will— be  rest-  twenty  years  ago,  ■when  most 

,  were  satisfied  to  merely  create 

for  26  of  tho  40  vpsvs  wo  havp  losSj  DG  clissAtisliccly  snd  tn6  rc*  ,  ,  ^  j  •  • 

lur  OD  oi  ine  >eais,  we  nave  »  ads,  we  befran  to  do  missionar)' 

built  on  the  principle  of  in-  "aid  will,  inevitablj,  be  pro-  .  -  what  is  now  called 

ventiveness.”  ffcess  and  more  advertising  reve-  now  called 


{Continued  frovi  page  17) 


built  on  the  principle 
ventiveness.” 


Inventiveness  Progress  Council  Director 

Speaking  of  inventiveness,  Mr.  Valenstein,  during  the  in-  As  chairman  of  the  board. 
Mr.  Valenstein  then  challanged;  terview,  gave  the  impression  Mr.  Valenstein  declared  that  he 
“Where  is  the  inventiveness  we  that  he  himself  practiced  in  spends  20  per  cent  of  his  time 
might  expect  from  the  rugged  building  his  agency  what  he  handling  client  relations;  the 
newspaper  medium?  was  preaching  to  the  news-  balance  “working  w’ith  the  agen- 

“Some  real  inventiveness  papers.  Certainly,  Grey  is  cur-  cy’s  personnel,”  and  administra- 
would  make  the  medium  even  rently  receiving  the  “inevitable  tion. 

more  competitive  than  it  is,  reward” — progress.  Desjiite  regular  hours  he  con- 

make  it  a  growing  factor  on  During  the  past  three  years,  tinues  to  put  in  at  the  agency, 
the  advertising  scene.  the  business  it  handles  has  Mr.  Valenstein  also  finds  time 

“Why,  for  example,  isn’t  color  nearly  doubled.  Right  now,  bil-  for  outside  activity  on  behalf 
more  generally  available  than  bngs  are  in  excess  of  $40,000,-  of  advertising.  He  is  a  director 
it  is  in  newspapers?  Why  don't  ^00  a  year.  Billings  were  $21  of  the  Advertising  Council  and 
the  New  Y'ork  papers,  in  spite  million  when  the  agency  moved  is  active  in  the  4  A’s. 
of  their  highspeed  presses,  find  to  its  present  address,  at  430  “Newspapers  continue  to  meet 
the  way  to  run  ROP  color?  Park  Avenue,  New^  York,  at  the  the  challenge  ahead  for  service 
Surely,  there  is  a  way.  end  of  1954.  By  1955,  it  was  to  the  community  and  to  the  ad- 

“Where  are  tbp  advprti<5Pmmif«  close  to  $30  million;  by  1956,  vertiser,”  said  Mr.  Valenstein 
printed  on  Mirracloth  and  other  more  than  $35  million.  “Advertising  agencies  have 

special  papers?  There  are  521  working  for  the  equally  important  chalPnges. 

“Where  are  the  nerfumed  ad<!  agency,  and  most  of  them  know  Looking  back  over  these  forty 
in  the  daily  preTs?  the  chairman  as  “Larry.”  Fifty-  years,  it  is  amazing  how  much 

,,,,,,  .  . ,  ,  .  two  own  stock  in  Grey.  Once  a  has  been  accomplished ;  how  ad- 

Where  is  the  bleed  in  news-  be_  vertising  has  grown  up.  ha-' 

paper  a  vei  ising.  come  stockholders.  They  are  se-  come  of  age.  And  we  like  to 

“Where  is  the  inventiveness  lected,  according  to  Mr.  Valen-  think  that  we  at  Grey  have 
in  selling  special  features,  like  stein,  because  “We  feel  they  made  some  contribution  tn  ad- 
the  baseball  box  scores  (I’d  like  are  going  to  make  a  long-range  vertising  today, 
to  buy  them  for  one  of  our  contribution  to  Grey.”  Six  new  “We  work  so  closely  with 
liquor  brands),  or  the  society  stockholders  w'ere  chosen  this  hundreds  of  colleges  across  the 
columns,  or  whatever?  year.  country.  It  is  no  accident  that 

“An  advertiser  looks  to  a  Other  benefits  for  the  people  the  theme  of  our  Annual  Grey 

medium  for  exciting  new  ways  who  make  Grey  “greyt”  include  College  Advertising  Award  pro¬ 
to  use  it.  Thus  it  was  that  radio  a  profit-sharing  plan,  liberal  gram  is:  ‘Advertising  Serves 
found  the  Monitor  concept.  TV  insurance  program,  and  a  lib-  America.’  This  remains  our 
developed  the  spectacular,  the  eral  comprehensive  medical  in-  goal.” 
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Speaking  of  inventiveness. 


ads,  we  bepfan  to  do  missionary 
work  for  what  is  now  called 
marketing  and  merchandisini?.’' 

Council  Director 
As  chairman  of  the  board. 
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Some  folks  get  a 

^BIGGER  HALF 
than  other  folks 


*ln  Cleveland  1 12  the  people  buy  3/4  of  the  goods. 
You  concentrate  on  this  Better  Economic  Half  in... 


The  better  you  know  an  area 
the  better  you  sell  an  area 

The  market  research 
department  of  The  Plain 
Dealer  offers  many  studies  on 
the  sale  of  most  important 
commodities  in  Greater 
Cleveland.  Write  for  our  list  of 
publications.  They’re  yours 
for  the  asking. 


The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 
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Co-op  Ads  Pay  18% 

Of  Retail  Total 

By  Ur.  K.  L.  Hicks 

Journalism  Dept.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Cooperative  advertising,  used  turers  dropped  their  co-op  pro- 
by  one-third  of  the  retail  mer-  grams  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chants,  now  pays  17.89r  of  the  year.  One  of  the  questions 
total  retail  advertising  bill,  asked  was,  “What  effect  do  you 
according  to  a  survey  of  Penn-  think  the  car  manufacturers 
sylvania  newspapers.  The  study  dropping  co-op  will  have  on 
also  shows  that  national  rates  your  automobile  linage  this 
are  71^^  higher  than  local  year?” 

rates  and  that  one  paper  out  '  Qut  of  the  33  who  responded 
of  every  eight  provides  double  ^y^jg  question,  eight  thought 

.  .  it  was  too  soon  to  tell,  11  felt 

These  and  other  interesting  tyje,.e  would  be  little  or  no 


facts  were  revealed  in  a  survey 
of  37  daily  and  two  weekly 


change,  12  believed  that  linage 
will  drop,  and  two  felt  that 


newspapers.  These  papers  had  automobile  linage  will  increase 
a  cumulative  circulation  of 


this  year. 

4,229,089  and  ran  more  than  .  .  jx. 

300  million  lines  of  advertising 
last  vear.  The  sample  included 

‘  -  Trt  “It  «ri  11  in/'Tooco  /Miv  qiiti 


24  small  papers,  below  30,000 

circulation;  eight  medium-size  mobile  Image.  There  was  a 
papers  with  30,000  to  100,000  difference  in  opinions 


circulation;  seven  large  papers 
with  circulations  over  100,000; 
and  two  w'eeklies. 


according  to  circulation  groups. 
.411  of  the  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  who  expect  linage  to  drop 


Considerable  interest  in  co-op  are  on  newspapers  with  circu- 
advertising  was  stimulated  lations  under  30,000.  None  of 
when  the  automobile  manufac-  the  ad  managers  on  the  larger 


HERE’S 


FOR  REAL  I 


y-  /,  i 


papers  predicted  a  drop  in 
linage. 

The  feeling  that  automotive 
linage  will  be  concentrated 
more  in  the  larger  newspapers 
was  expressed  by  one  ad  man¬ 
ager.  “We  believe,”  he  stated, 
“that  papers  in  our  circulation 
range  (below  10,000)  will  lose 
space  to  the  metropolitan 
papers.” 

While  most  of  the  ad  man¬ 
agers  on  the  smaller  papers 
were  pessimistic  about  the 
future  prospects  for  automotive 
linage,  a  few  felt  that  there 
would  be  no  change. 

The  consensus  of  the  ad 
managers  on  the  small  papers 
was  that  lina»»'e  is  going  down, 
we’ll  wait  and  see,  or  linage  is 
shifting  to  the  larger  metro¬ 
politan  napers.  None  of  them 
predicted  a  rise  in  automotive 
linap^e  as  a  result  of  the  change 
in  the  co-op  programs  of  the 
manufacturers. 

On  the  otl^er  hand,  the  ad 
directors  of  the  lam^er  papers, 
rane’ing  from  32.000  to  over 
700.000,  circiilation  felt  that 
the  linage  either  would  remain 
the  same  or  increase  this  year. 

The  od  managers  reported 
that  34.39^  of  the  total  stores 
who  adverti.sed  in  their  papers 
last  year  used  co-op  funds. 
This  ranged  from  h'lt  to  90*;^ 
of  the  stores  in  the  various 
cities.  The  total  stores  adver¬ 
tising  in  any  one  newspaper 
varied  from  a  low  of  47  to  a 
high  of  1.200.  The  stores  using 
co-op  advertising  ran  from 
seven  to  282. 

The  average  was  37.89^  for 
'  small  papers,  23'/<  for  medium 
.size  papers,  259^  for  larger 
papers,  and  2l'/f  for  the  two 
weeklies.  This  could  indicate 
that  co-op  is  used  by  more  mer¬ 
chants  in  small  cities  than  in 
the  larger  cities.  Or  perhaps  it 
merely  indicates  that  the  ad 
managers  in  the  smaller  cities 
'  are  more  familiar  with  what 


Seems  a  previous  cartoon  of  Bill  could  have 
been  captioned  —  "Any  resemblance  to  persons 
living  or  dead  ,  .  .  ."  So,  as  friends  of  Bill  Dwight, 
A.N.P.A.  President,  we  at  the  Lynn  Daily  Item 
present  the  real  Bill  —  honest! 

^lEM 

THE  ONLY  A.B.C  NEWSPAPER  IN  LYNN 

MASSACHUSETTS 


merchants  are  doing  than  their 
big  city  brethren. 

Co-op  More  Important? 

About  lS'/(  of  the  total  retail 
advertising  placed  last  year  ia 
these  newspapers  wa.s  paid  for 
by  co-op  funds.  This  compares 
with  an  estimate  in  Editoe  i 
Publisher,  April  2,  1949,  page 
7,  which  stated,  “The  majority 
of  publishers  felt  that  co-op 
advertising  represented  be¬ 
tween  5  and  109^;  of  their  total 
advertising  revenue.”  Either 
co-op  is  playing  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  local  advertising 
than  it  did  eight  years  ago  or 
the  samples  on  which  these 
two  figures  are  based  differ 
sharply. 

One  newspaper  repor  ted  that 
of  its  retail  revenue  came 
from  co-op  money.  The  lowest 
estimate  was  39(^.  While  there 
was  not  enough  data  for  valid 
comparisons  between  the  news¬ 
papers  of  different  sizes,  the 
small  papers  reported  that 
\%A%  of  their  retail  revenue 
comes  from  co-op  advertising. 

For  appliances,  tires,  and 
paint  more  than  half  the  local 
ad  money  came  from  co-op 
funds.  Both  insurance  and 
drugs  were  heavily  supported 
by  co-op.  Only  209i>  to  25% 
the  local  ad  funds  came  from 
manufacturers  of  hardware, 
jew'elry,  furniture,  grocery  and 
household  furnishings. 

About  149^)  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  funds  came  from 
the  manufacturer.  This  was 
about  the  same  as  that  for 
building  materials,  variety 
stores,  and  women’s  clothing 
stores.  Less  than  a  tenth  of  the 
funds  for  clothing  and  ivi 
goods  came  from  co-op. 

While  all  newspapers  are 
willing  to  provide  tear  sheets 
only  about  629fc  of  the  adver¬ 
tisers  actually  received  them. 
This  ranged  from  109{-  to  IW- 
Here  is  the  way  the  tear  sheets 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Co-op  Ads 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


were  distributed:  day  of  pub¬ 
lication  f)29i;  with  monthly 
statement,  1-i^/c :  both  day  of 
publication  and  end  of  month, 
38%;  day  after  publication, 
and  “other”,  23%.  Among 
the  “other”  methods  were 
three  days  after  publication, 
weekly,  and  by  special  request. 

Rate  Spread 

The  spread  between  the  na¬ 
tional  or  general  rate  and  the 
lowest  retail  contract  rate  was 
71%,  with  a  range  from  5% 
to  160%.  Ten  of  the  39  papers 
reported  a  differential  of  100% 
or  more,  while  10  reported  a 
differential  of  less  than  50%, 
and  only  four  had  a  differential 
of  less  than  30%. 

The  amount  of  the  spread 
had  no  necessary  relationship 
to  the  amount  of  co-op  a  news¬ 
paper  carries.  For  example,  the 
newspaper  with  the  lowest 
spread  between  national  and 
local  (5%  while  the  average 
was  71%)  received  very  little 
of  its  income  from  co-op  adver¬ 
tising  (only  7%  while  the 
average  was  18%).  A  newspa¬ 


per  with  one  of  the  highest 
spreads  (129%)  reported  that 
60%  of  the  merchants  used 
co-op  and  30%  of  the  total 
retail  advertising  was  paid  for 
by  co-op. 

Generally,  there  was  a  tend¬ 
ency  for  papers  with  a  small 
spread  between  national  and 
local  to  carry  more  co-op  than 
the  average.  On  the  other  hand, 
papers  with  a  large  spread  be¬ 
tween  national  and  local  tended 
to  carry  less  co-op  than  the 
average. 

When  asked,  “Do  you  know¬ 
ingly  permit  national  products 
to  advertise  over  the  signature 
of  a  local  store,”  59%  said  yes. 

Duplicate  Bills 

This  brings  up  the  problem 
of  duplicate  bills,  double  bills 
and  blank  billheads.  Practically 
all  of  the  newspapers  provide 
duplicate  bills  (95%)  but  only 
half  of  these  will  mark  the 
memo  bills  paid.  Some  of  the 
newspapers  (18%)  are  obliging 
enough  to  mark  the  memo  bill 
paid  before  the  money  is  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  newspapers.  Ad 
managers  report  that  bills  are 
marked  paid  in  advance  only  in 
selected  cases  and  on  accounts 
whose  credit  record  warrants 
it. 


This  is  a  service  to  the  mer¬ 
chant  who  must  send  his  du¬ 
plicate  bills  and  tear  sheets  to 
the  manufacturer  before  the 
newspaper  advertising  bill  is 
due  to  be  paid.  None  of  the 
newspapers  reported  providing 
blank  billheads  to  advertisers. 

While  87%  of  the  papers  re¬ 
ported  that  they  have  never 
used  double  billing,  only  82% 
felt  that  it  is  not  justified. 
Three  of  those  who  use  double 
billing  say  it  is  not  justified 
and  two  papers  who  use  it 
defended  it.  Six  ad  managers 
defended  double  billing  al¬ 
though  only  two  of  these  say 
they  use  it. 

This  brings  up  the  practice 
of  some  merchants  who  sign  up 
for  a  minimum  contract  at  a 
high  rate,  run  lots  of  linage, 
then  collect  a  rebate  at  the 
end  of  the  contract  year.  This 
rebate  is  not  shared  with  the 
manufacturer  who  participated 
in  the  co-op  advertising,  there¬ 
fore  he  pays  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  advertising  cost 
than  he  had  agreed  to  pay. 

Twenty-six  percent  of  the  ad 
managers  reported  that  some 
stores  in  their  market  practiced 
this  mild  form  of  larceny.  The 
frequency  in  any  one  city 
ranged  from  less  than  one  per 
cent  to  50%,  with  the  most 
common  estimate  being  a  “few” 
or  “some"  stores. 

Most  ad  managers  try  to  get 
all  the  co-op  advertising  they 
can  (82%  state)  while  a  few 
(15%)  will  take  it  if  the  mer¬ 
chants  offer  it  but  make  no 
special  effort  to  get  it.  No 
newspaper  reported  that  they 
will  not  accept  co-op  advertis¬ 
ing. 

When  asked  if  their  salesmen 
ever  encourage  local  merchants 
to  pressure  manufacturers  for 
co-op  funds  44%  said  often, 
38%  said  sometimes,  13%  said 
never  and  5%  did  not  answer. 


“pressure”  and  wanted  to 
change  it  to  “request”  or  “ask". 

No  matter  how  you  say  it, 
most  newspaper  ad  managers 
in  Pennsylvania  not  only  wel- 
come  co-op  advertising  but 
make  a  strong  effort  to  secure 
more  of  it  through  the  local 
dealers. 

Biggest  Headache 

WTiat  is  the  newspaper  ad 
managers  biggest  headache 
with  co-op  advertising?  Tear 
sheets,  bookkeeping,  and  billing 
procedures  provide  by  far  the 
greatest  difficulty.  The  local 
dealer  forgets  to  request  tear 
sheets  until  weeks  later,  he 
loses  them  when  they  are  de¬ 
livered  or  he  forgets  to  mail 
them  to  the  manufacturer.  All 
newspapers  will  provide  tear 
sheets  but  many  requests  come 
so  late  that  only  file  copies  of 
the  newspaper  are  available. 

Providing  duplicate  bills  and 
other  bookkeeping  problems 
stimulate  the  ulcers  of  many  ad 
managers.  One  ad  manager 
would  like  to  see  the  acceptance 
of  a  letter  verifying  space 
used  and  the  rate  charged.  This 
is  a  practice  now  used  to 
validate  radio  and  television 
commercials  used  under  co-op 
programs. 

Requests  for  double  billing 
irritates  a  few  ad  managers. 
Some  ad  managers  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  dealers  to  use 
all  the  co-op  that  is  allotted  to 
them.  They  recommend  that 
manufacturer  deal  directly  with 
the  paper  or  inform  the  paper 
of  co-op  money  available. 

Other  Complaints 

Other  complaints  include 
failure  to  refund  or  slow  r^ 
bates  from  the  manufacturer, 
poor  mat  selection,  late  arrival 
of  mats,  and  poor  advertise¬ 
ments.  One  ad  manager  said, 
“Merchants  include  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising  to  fulfill  contracts 
and  the  result  is  that  response 
is  not  as  good  from  such  adver¬ 
tisements  as  it  should  be. 
Newspapers  are  then  blamed 
for  failures.” 

• 

Name  Change  Campaign 

A  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  (via  Cayton,  Inc.) 
announcing  that  Claridge  Food 
Co.,  Inc.,  Flushing,  Newr  York, 
has  changed  the  name  of  their 
nationally  known  “Hambur¬ 
gers”  to  “Claridge  Beefbur¬ 
gers”,  comprising  400-line  and 
200-line  insertions,  will  be  re¬ 
leased  within  the  next  month 
to  newspapers  in  Metropolitan 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Nc* 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  Maryland 
and  Massachusetts. 
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Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOIRNAL  i 


What  makes  a  newspaper^great? 


Tells  the  Upper  Midwest  Story 
Through  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


The  folks  at  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  know  how  to  use  space.  Their  pro¬ 
motion,  ""What  makes  a  newspaper  great?” 
proves  it,  focusing  national  attention  on 
the  newspaper  and  the  territory  it  serves. 
This  important  market  is  effectively  dram¬ 
atized  in  terms  of  its  people  .  .  .  and  the 
intimate  role  the  Star  and  Tribune  plays  in 
their  daily  living. 

The  Star  and  Tribune  knows  how  to 
select  space,  too.  Its  campaign  is  now  in  its 
9th  year  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  The 
Journal’s  unique  influence  on  men  in  busi¬ 
ness  generates  a  “let’s-do-business”  accept¬ 
ance  for  Star  and  Tribune  promotion. 
Everywhere  in  the  U.  S.,  men  who  can 
create  an  appropriation,  storm  a  new  mar¬ 
ket,  okay  a  test  program,  move  a  plant, 
buy  a  medium  .  .  .  read  The  Journal  as 
a  daily  guide. 

Here’s  7-league-boot  representation  for 
selling  space,  where  representation  does 
the  most  good. 


Mlnne«pol‘* 

Star 

'iniawan 


Something  really  happens  when  you're  in 


published  at: 

NEW  YORK,  44  Brood  St.  and  WASHINGTON,  1015  14tli  St.  N.W.  •  CHICAGO,  711  W.  Monroe  St. 
DALLAS,  911  Young  St.  o  SAN  FRANCISCO,  415  Bush  St. 


\ 


Sltoona 

Wirror. 


and  other  publications  both 
surprised  and  pleased  us,”  Wil¬ 
liam  Ruder,  president,  said. 
More  than  100  letters  came  in 
from  publications,  mostly  from 
editors  on  metropolitan  dailies. 
They  were  unanimously  in  fa- 
vor  of  a  firm  like  our’s  makinir 
a  report  each  year.” 

Mr.  Ruder  explained  the  re¬ 
port  was  “designed  to  give  in¬ 
formation  about  our  activities 
to  the  marketing  and  editorial 
communities  with  whom  we 
work. 

It  is  also  based  on  our  feel¬ 
ing  that  a  public  relations  firm 
that  operates  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest  should  make  available  to 
the  people  with  whom  it  deals 
full  information  concerning  the 
scope  and  nature  of  our  ope¬ 
rations.” 


1*K  KOLNDUP 


AUis-Chalmers  Issues 
Safety  Game  Ad  for  Kids 


Many  prefer 


Each  year  more  firms 
and  advertising  agencies 
choose  Altoona,  Pa.  for 
their  test  campaigns.  Al¬ 
toona  is  the  center  of  a 
market  with  135,400  popu¬ 
lation.  With  this  group 
the  Mirror  has  75%  cover¬ 
age,  and  in  the  City 
proper  98%  coverage. 

While  Aboona  has  the 
largest  railroad  'hops  in 
the  world,  there  are  many 
other  industries,  now  busy, 
now  giving  our  people  top 
weekly  pay  checks.  Last 
year  Altoona's  income  per 
family  was  $5,091. 


PR  Appointments 

Robert  E.  Kilbr  ide,  foi'mei’ly 
dii’ector  of  jrublic  relations  for 
American  Finance  ronfei’ence 
and  at  one  time  on  the  PR 
staff  of  Armour-  &  Co.,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  John  Mar¬ 
shall  Ziv  Co.,  Chicago  PR  fiini- 
.  .  .  William  Barr-,  one  time 
editor-manager  of  the  Central 
City  (Neb.)  Xotiynreil  and 
later  managing  editor-  of  the 
Lnkelnml  (Fla.)  Leilyer,  has 
been  named  public  r-elations  di- 
i-ector  of  the  Student  .American 
Medical  As.sociation,  Chicago. 
.  .  .  Robei-t  J.  Hughes,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Cliicayo  Sini-Timey 
has  joined  the  Chicago  editorial 
staff  of  Harshe-Rotman,  Inc. 


Whether  you  are  seeking 
a  better  ma  r^.ef  or 


want  t'l  expand  your 
presen:  sales,  examine 

carefully  the  many  ad¬ 
vantages  of  using  the  Al¬ 
toona  Mirror. 


May  we  send  you  our 
latesi-  data  on  Altoona? 


.ytew  plants  mocl^f rtliofiont  *^e)(t6ii^ons 


From  Stamps  to 

CI.EVEUXD 

of  Cleve- 


Aitoona  Pennsylvania’s 
Only  Evening  Newspaper 
RICHARD  E.  BEELER,  Adv.  Mgr. 


Foodtown,  one 

has  announced  it  is  dropping 

ing  more  on  itewspaper  adver- 
tising. 
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THE  EASIEST  JOB  IN  THE  WORLD? 


Perhaps  not,  but  it’s  less  of  a  headache  than 
it  could  have  been  because  his  first  choice  was 
easy.  A  choice  that  everyone,  the  account 
executive  included  . . .  logically,  wholeheartedly 
endorses!  He  took  the  media  director’s  advice 
and  selected  Westchester — one  of  the  nation’s 
highest  per  capita  effective  buying  income 
markets,  and  the  Westchester  Group  News¬ 
papers,  the  only  source  which  give  complete 
coverage  of  this  $1,908, 836, (X)0<»>  area! 

“Sure  it  sounds  good,  but  where’s  the  proof?’’ 
Here’s  where  the  facts  spoke  for  the  media 
director.  In  1956  the  Westchester  Newspaper 
Group  was  near  the  top  in  total  food  linage,  thus 

(»)  Sales  Managiement— 1957 
editor  Si  PUBLISHER  for  June  22,  1957 


producing  one  of  the  greatest  per  family  food 
sales  in  the  nation! 

It’s  because  of  retail  sales  like  these  that 
advertisers  bought  millions  of  lines  in  the 
Westchester  Group  Newspapers  last  year, 
which  brought  results  that  only  one  of  the 
nation’s  best  markets  can  produce. 

The  media  director  can  always  justify  his 
choice  of  Westchester  and  the  Westchester 
Group  Newspapers! 

*  Westchester  Group 
Newspapers 

8  Church  Street  White  Plain*,  N.  Y. 

Represented  Nationally  by  the  Kelly-Smith  Co. 


HERE’S  ONE  ECONOMIST  WHO 


iiMA  (/044A^  fjQutqujDujre. 


TEP  into  Dexter  “Dex”  Keezer’s  office  in 
the  McGraw-Hill  Building,  and  you  won’t 
find  a  chart  anywhere — even  though  he  is 
Vice  President  and  Director  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Economics.  But  you  will  find  pictures 
of  the  trout  he  catches  on  his  fly-fishing  ex¬ 
peditions.  You’ll  see  family  photographs,  car¬ 
toons,  paintings.  And  you’ll  get  some  idea  of 
what  kind  of  a  man  Dexter  Merriam  Keezer  is. 

Here’s  a  professional  economist  who  puts 
complex  economic  findings  into  language 
that’s  easy  to  understand — and  cloaks  it  with 
sparkling  humor.  One  place  Dex  has  never 
worked  from  is  the  proverbial  ivory  tower. 
But  he  has  been  newspaper  correspondent 
and  editor  for  three  different  newspapers.  He 
has  been  on  the  faculty  of  four  colleges,  and 
President  of  Reed  College,  Portland,  Oregon. 
He  served  in  a  succession  of  government  jobs, 
such  as  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  during  the  war.  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisor  of  the  Mission  for  Economic 
Affairs  in  London,  Public  Member  of  the 


National  War  Labor  Board. 

Dex  Keezer  has  been  author  of  a  number  of 
books  on  economics.  Currently,  he  is  writing 
a  series  on  down-to-earth  economics  for  a 
leading  newspaper  magazine  supplement.  But 
these  are  not  his  most  widely  read  and  quoted 
works.  These  are  hidden  under  departmental 
anonymity.  Dex  and  his  associates  gather, 
interpret  and  exchange  economic  informa¬ 
tion  among  McGraw-Hill  editors.  And  yearly, 
for  the  past  ten  years,  they  have  issued 
McGraw-Hill’s  “Business  Plans  for  New 
Plants  and  Equipment” — one  of  the  most 
significant  and  widely-used  yardsticks  of  this 
country’s  economic  well-being. 

Dex  is  a  specialist  in  this  work.  He  and  his 
department  know  what  is  happening  through¬ 
out  business  and  industry,  and  why. 

It  is  because  of  men  of  this  calibre  that 
you  can  depend  on  McGraw-Hill  to  know 
when  industry  makes  news,  and  to  help  you 
make  the  most  of  it. 


If  you  have  a  question  about  any  McGraw-Hill  news  release,  or  about  any  phase 
of  McGraw-Hill’s  Information  Service,  write  to  Julian  Boone,  Director  Communi¬ 
cations  and  Publicity,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  New  York  36,  N.  Y, 


MeGraw-Hill  Publications 

McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  Inc,,  330  West  42n(l  Street,  New  York  36,  N.Y> 
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KETAIL  SURVEY 


Newspapers  Will  Get 
Bulk  of  Summer  Budgets 


Nine  out  of  10  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  retailers  plan  to  invest 
as  much  or  more  in  advertising 
this  summer  as  last  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  through  its  member 
newspapers.  Delayed  clearance 
sales  and  stronger  advertising 
are  methods  planned  to  make 
the  most  of  summer  selling. 

Thirty-one  per  cent  said  they 
will  step  up  their  advertising 
average  10%,  while  60%  antici¬ 
pate  allotting  approximately 


the  same  amount  as  in  1956. 

Papers  Still  Basic 

Retailers  will  continue  to 
place  the  vast  share  of  their 
advertising  investment  this 
summer  in  newspapers,  the 
survey  reports.  Eighty-seven 
per  cent  of  the  retailers  will 
place  seven-tenths  or  more  of 
their  ad  budget  in  newspapers. 
More  than  half  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  plan  on  investing  90% 
or  more  of  their  budget  in 
newspapers. 

The  survey  was  conducted 


But . . .  Ba£^m/m  fttu 
Changed! 


M’/ifn  Baltimore's  Harbor 
Field  was  first  opened 


Airpoit — for  DC-S’s. 
Today  it  is  obsolete 


Baltimore  8  new 


Friendship  Atr 
jfort,  designed  for 
the  Jet  Eras  has 
landing  strips 
up  to  2  miles  long. 


To  Sell  The  New  Baltimore,  Use  The  Paper 
More  Than  Half  The  New  Baltimore  Reads! 


When  a  Boeinie  707  Jet  recently  broke 
all  records  from  West  Coast  to  East  Coast 
an  3  hours,  40  minutes,  it  cIiom*  to  land 
at  Friendship  Airport. 

Baltimore,  you  see,  has  kept  pace  with 
progress.  Baltimore  Has  Changed !  There 
are  new  Shopping  Centers  all  over  town! 
One  Way  Streets!  Beltways!  New 
People!  New  buying  habits!  New  read> 
ing  habits,  too! 

For  example— more  than  half  of  Balti* 
more's  families  today  read  the  News- 
Post.  ABC  figtires  confirm  this  story.  Yes 


^Baltimore  Has  Changed.  If  you're  not 
already  ^^on-the-beam,"  to  the  Baltimore 
Market,  through  the  pages  of  the  News* 
Post,  may  we  suggest  that  you  too  change 
^to  the  News-Post. 


News-Post 

and 

American 

F.»$l  ir  th*  Heo't  ot  Mo'ylond 


Represenfed  Nationally  by  HEARS!  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  INC. 

Offices  in  15  Principal  Cilies 


among  206  retailers  in  83  mar¬ 
kets  of  all  sizes.  Seventeen 
store  types  were  represented 
in  the  study  which  surveyed 
merchants  in  33  states  and 
three  Canadian  provinces. 

Sales  increases  over  last 
summer  are  predicted  by  61% 
of  the  retailers  surveyed,  while 
27%  expect  to  meet  last  year’s 
figures.  The  average  increase 
expected  this  summer  is  10% 
with  50%  the  highest  gain  pre¬ 
dicted.  Twenty-six  percent  of 
the  retailers  look  for  increases 
over  10%. 

Nearly  six  out  of  10  retailers 
surveyed  are  planning  to  start 
their  traditional  summer  clear¬ 
ance  sales  during  or  after  the 
week  of  July  15.  Sixteen  per¬ 
cent  of  the  retailers  will  sell 
their  summer  merchandise  at 
regular  prices  until  August. 
The  same  number  of  retailers — 
16% — are  planning  clearances 
I  during  the  July  4th  week,  in 
1  past  years  the  traditional  start 
of  summer  sales. 

This  trend  in  late  years  of 
postponing  clearances  of  sum¬ 
mer  merchandise  is  being 
strengthened  by  42%  of  the 
retailers  surveyed  who  said 
they  plan  to  stock  more  heavily 
and  maintain  stocks  longer  this 
year  in  traditionally  best-sell¬ 
ing  merchandise.  Several  in¬ 
dicated  that  weather  would  be 
a  key  factor  in  setting  the 
actual  sale  date. 

Gains  Debunk  ‘Slump’ 

In  line  with  the  survey  report 
of  increased  summer  business, 
an  analysis  of  U.S.  Dept,  of 
Commerce  figures  show  that  in 
1956,  summer  sales  gains  in 
June,  July  and  August  were 
32%  higher  than  gains  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  This  analysis 
is  reported  in  a  four-page 
folder  presentation,  “What’s 
Livelier  Than  A  3-Ring  Circus 
.  .  .  And  Loaded  With  Profit?’’, 
published  by  the  Bureau  as 
part  of  its  fifth  annual  drive 
I  to  dispel  summer  “slump” 

'  thinking. 

• 

I  Admen  Discuss 
'  Auto  Dealer  Rates 

!  Chatham,  Mass. 

Automobile  dealer  rates  were 
the  topic  of  principal  interest  at 
the  summer  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  here  June  17- 
18.  Don  Leonard,  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Pout-Telegram,  led  the 
discussion,  giving  both  the 
newspapers’  point  of  view  and 
that  of  the  dealers. 

Charles  J.  Davis  Jr.,  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  1.)  Journal  Bulletin, 
'■  presided  at  the  business  ses- 
I  sions.  The  group  enjoyed  an  old- 
!  fashioned  clambake. 


Institutional  Ads 
Getting  Court  Test 

Washington 
Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  has 
asked  the  U.  S.  tax  court  to 
reject  a  restrictive  policy 
laid  down  by  the  U.  S.  Rene¬ 
gotiation  Board  in  respect 
to  deductions  covering  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  ex 
penses.  (E&P,  June  15,  page 
32.) 

Involved  is  a  million  dol¬ 
lar  ad  campaign,  the  air 
craft  company  claimed  the 
most  as  a  business  expense 
on  the  facts  and  circum¬ 
stances  that  were  success¬ 
fully  presented  in  other 
years.  But  precedent  was 
abandoned  placing  in  issue 
basic  questions  of  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  and  re 
suiting  in  what  will  be  the 
first  court  test  of  the  less 
liberal  attitude. 

Free  Want  Ad 
Offer  Dropped 

New  W’ilmington,  Pa. 
The  weekly  New  Wilmington 
Globe,  one  of  the  last  news¬ 
papers  in  the  nation  to  give 
want  ads  with  subscriptions 
will  discontinue  the  practice 
July  1. 

Publisher  Harold  E.  Bums 
explained  that  his  records  show 
in  some  cases  the  paper  has 
given  away  $4  to  $5  worth  of 
advertising  with  a  $3  subscrip 
tion.  Rising  prices  of  labor  and 
paper  also  made  the  proposition 
even  moi-e  uneconomical. 

The  policy,  begun  16  years 
ago  as  a  circulation  builder, 
has  been  popular  especially 
with  Amish  farmers,  known 
for  their  frugality.  The  paper 
allowed  a  subscriber  to  insert 
a  20- word  want  ad  free  for 
three  weeks,  with  no  limit  on 
the  number  of  ads,  with  the 
exception  that  only  one  run  at 
a  time. 

All  subscriptions  expire  each 
July  31. 

• 

First  U.S.  Campaign 

De  Witt’s  Pills,  diuretic  .«tim 
ulant  for  the  kidneys,  marks 
its  50th  anniversary  in  the 
world  market  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  its  first  U.S.  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  (via  Bryan 
Houston,  Inc.)  on  the  national 
scale.  Weekly  insertions  in  the 
American  Weeklg  and  Familf 
Weekly  spearhead  the  campaign 
which  will  also  include  fre¬ 
quent  insertions  in  daily  news¬ 
papers. 
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This  Day  in  Sports 

This  Day  in  Sports 

This  Day  in  Sports 

GLENCOE  JLL.JULY  15,1922 

EVANSTON,  ILL.,  JULY  16, 1932 

BOSTON,  JULY  17, 1922 

35  YEW?S  AGO... 

emSARAIEH. 

FORMER  NEW  YORK 
CADDIE,  CAME  FROM  4 
STROKES  BEHIND  TO 
DEFEAT  BOBBY  JONES 
BY  ONE  STROKE  FOR 
THE  NATIONAL  OPEN 
GOLF  CHAUPIONSHIR 
.'06ENE  FIRED  A  FINAL 
ROUND  66  FOR  A 
288  TOTAL. 


®  1967  by  Chicaco  TrOwDC-N.  Y.  Ntwi  SyadkaU,  Inc. 


z^^is^rnBABEOmmi 


OF  DALLAS  WON  THE  NATIONAL  AAU. 
WOMENS  TRACK  AND  FIELD  CHAMPION* 
SNIP  SINGLE-HANDEDLY  WHEN  SHE 
TOOK  5  FIRST  PLACES.  TNE  BABE  BROKE 
HER  jmiN  THROW  WORLD  MARK,  WON 
THE  SHOT  PUT,  BASEBALL  THROW,  BROAD 
JUMP,  AND  80-METER  HURDLES  RACE. 


35  YEARS  AGO...  TYCOBB^i 
A  RECORD  WHEN  HE  HAD  5  FOR  5 
IN  ONE  GAME  FOR  THE  4~T1MEIN 
THE  SEASON...  THE  DETROIT  MANAGER 
BANGED  A  HOME  RUN,  DOUBLE  AND  5 
SINaES  AS  HE  LED  THE  TIGERS  OVER 
BOSTON, 16-7.  COBB  BAITED  401  IN'R2. 

©  1967  by  Chicaco  Tribone-N.  Y.  Naws  SyndkaU.  Inc. 


Lenny  Hollreiser 

has  an  accurate  memory,  a 
keen  eye,  and  the  drawing 
ability  to  make  yesterday 
live  today! 


Warmer-uppers . . . 

for  Hot  Stove  League  fans! 


Babe  Ruth  once  hit  60  homers 
in  a  season . . .  Rogers  Hornsby 
batted  .130... Willie  Hoppe  won 
the  three  cushion  record . . .  Helen 
Wills  took  the  Women’s  National 
Singles . . .  and  Joe  Louis  held  the 
heavyweight  title  for  11  years,  8 
months,  and  7  days!  Those  were 
the  good  old  days! 

Somehow  the  big  sports  events 
we  saw . . .  the  champs  we  cheered 
for . . .  the  title  bouts  we  read  about 
at  the  time . . .  take  on  a  stature 
which  grows  with  the  years.  Like 
a  rumor,  the  feats  are  colored 
with  each  retelling,  burgeon  into 
an  heroic  saga,  and  live  on  in  our 
nostalgia,  f^op  and  grandpop  get 
a  bigger  kick  from  yesterday’s 
recalls  than  from  tonight’s  TV  ! 


In  Lenny  Hollreiser’s  “This 
Day  in  Sports,”  single-column, 
six-day  feature . . .  and  “Looking 
Back  in  Sports,”  three  or  four 
columns,  weekly . . .  the  Hot  Stove 
League  fans  have  twin  favorites, 
relive  again  the  great  moments  in 
golf,  baseball,  boxing,  hockey, 
track  and  all  the  major  sports  on 
their  anniversary  dates. 

Hollreiser’s  realistic  drawings, 
terse  text,  and  vital  stati.«tlcs  catch 
the  eye  and  interest  of  everyone, 
are  popular  with  women  as  well 
as  men  and  with  all  the  income 
groups.  For  a  Sports  Page  livener 
which  gets  and  holds  readers, 
builds  up  loyal  and  enthusiastic 
fans,  following  and  circulation... 
phone,  wire,  or  write— and  you’ll 
get  proofs  and  prices! 


Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  Inc. 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  .  .  .Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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LET’S  TAKE  A 
BETTER  LOOK 
AT 

SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA 

SHAWNEE,  OKIAHOMA 
is  now  a  City  of  Over 
30,000  Population 
SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA 
has  an  Income  Per 
Household  of  $3,599.00 
SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA 
has  a  Consumer  Spendable 
Income  of  $26,312,000.00 
POTTAWATOMIE  County 
has  an  Income  Per 
Household  of  $3,150.00 
and  a  Consumer  Spendable 
Income  of  $41,171,000.00 

SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA 
has  30  Existing 
Manufacturers  including 
Jonco  Aircraft,  a  subsidiary 
of  Fairchild  Aircraft  Corp. 
and  Sylvania  Electric  has  a 
large  plant  located  here. 
Pottawatomie  County  has 
31  Existing  Manufacturers 

Production  Worker’s  Salary 
in  SHAWNEE  is 
$3,092,000.00  and 
Pottawatomie  County, 
$3,826,000.00 

SHAWNEE  OKLAHOMA 
is  a  “Home”  City. 

The  majority  of  residents 
own  their  homes  and  lead  an 
active  part  in  the 
development  of 
SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA 

SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA 
is  situated  in  a  rich 
agricultural,  dairying  and 
cattle  raising  area.  Offers 
industry,  commercial  and 
distribution  activities  and 
many  important 
advantageous  factors. 

SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA 
has  a  Daily  Newspaper  with 
Over  11,227  Circulation 
With  a  Coverage  of  95% 
Truly  a  Quality  Market 
Served  by  the 

SHAWNEE  NEWS-STAR 

A  Stauffer  Publication 
Reprotontod  Nationally  By 

Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc. 

New  York  Chicago 
Oklahoma  Dallai  Atlanta 
San  Francisco  Kansas  City 
Detroit 


Airlines  Out 
To  Get  Train 


Passengers 

Airline  advertising  must 
“reach  out  to  the  mass  market 
to  sell  the  potential  traveler 
initially  on  flying”,  E.  A.  Raven, 
director  of  advertising.  United 
Airlines,  has  concluded. 

“It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  evident  that  if  the  air¬ 
lines  are  to  develop  the  high 
volume  of  traffic  necessary  to 
All  the  airplanes  now  on  order, 
we  must  develop  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  new  pas¬ 
sengers  who  might  now  be 
traveling  by  coach  train  or 
private  automobiles”,  Mr. 
Raven  said. 

“The  individual  airline  ‘A’ 
must  then  sell  its  service  to 
the  point  that  the  prospect  will 
choose  airline  ‘A’  over  airline 
‘B’. 

“Newspapers  are  ideally 
suited  to  do  both  these  jobs. 
Not  only  do  they  offer  the  mass 
coverage  and  flexibility  we 
need,  but  due  to  the  fact  their 
coverage  is  basically  local,  it 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
localize  our  advertising  story. 
We  can  point  out  the  customer 
advantages  we  offer  out  of  a 
given  city  and  make  our  story 
much  stronger  than  if  we  had 
to  run  exactly  the  same  copy 
nationwide.” 

Mr.  Raven  declined  to  say 
how  much  United  was  investing 
in  advertising  this  year.  Most 
airlines  have  increased  appro¬ 
priations  (E&P  June  8,  page 
17). 

This  week  William  Weinfeld, 
chief  of  the  research  and 
statistics  division.  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Board,  Washington,  re¬ 
leased  figures  on  advertising 
expenditures  for  all  carriers 


I - - 

I  ALL  IN  ONE 

I  New  London  average  re- 

I  tail  sales  per  family  are 
I  now  a  fat  $8,261,  or  76% 
higher  than  the  State 
I  average  (SM  '57  Survey). 

'  Isolate?  You  betl  Easy 

I  to  cover?  There's  just  one 
I  paperl 

I  iag 

I  NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 
I  National  Bapratantalivtt: 
GILMAN,  NICOLL  I  RUTHMAN 


13-Time  Rate  ABC  Posts 

Awards  For 
Service  Boost 


Units  Defined 


Toronto 

Toronto  Star  will  institute  a 
continuity  rate  structure  July  1. 

The  basic  plan  is:  Six  full- 
page  black-and-white  units,  plus 
three  1500-line  b-and-w  units, 
plus  one  full-color  page  and 
three  1500-line  b-and-w  units 
add  up  to  13  insertions.  Each 
of  these  units  will  earn  the  13- 
time  rate  in  its  own  area,  pro¬ 
viding  they  appear  within  the 
advertiser’s  12-month  contract 
pei'iod. 

Discounts  also  apply  to  non¬ 
standard  units  between  300 
lines,  500  lines,  1000  lines,  1500 
lines  and  a  full  page. 

The  $.500  color  premium  is 
being  extended  to  include  all 
units  from  1000  lines  to  1500 
lines. 

for  the  first  quarter  of  1957. 
For  newspaper,  magazine,  and 
other  spa^ce  advertising  certi¬ 
ficated  air  carriers  invested  $7,- 
148,987  during  this  first  three 
months.  During  the  same 
period,  an  additional  $4,999,903 
was  spent  for  direct  mail,  dis¬ 
play,  calendar,  radio,  motion 
pictures  and  spot  advertising 
such  as  calendars  and  blotters. 

United  is  the  oldest  airline 
in  the  United  States  through 
its  predecessor  company  Var¬ 
ney  Air  Lines,  whose  first 
flight  was  April  6,  1926. 

Today  this  carrier  ser\’ices 
80  cities  and  has  180  newspa¬ 
pers  currently  on  its  list,  "rhe 
copy  size  ranges  from  140  lines 
to  full  page  and  in  some  cities 
appears  several  times  a  week, 
in  others  twice  a  month. 

Applications  are  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  for  a  new  United  seg¬ 
ment  to  Phoenix;  a  new  route 
from  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  At¬ 
lanta,  Tampa  and  Miami;  addi¬ 
tion  of  Dayton  and  Columbus 
between  Chicago  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.;  extension  of  service 
from  Cleveland  to  Washington 
via  Akron  and  Youngstown, 
and  lifting  of  a  present  restric¬ 
tion  on  Chicago  to  Washington 
non-stop. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  handles 
United’s  advertising.  Norman 
M.  Bankart  is  account  execu¬ 
tive. 


Chicaw 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  is  announcing  an  annual 
ABC  Educational  Awards  Com. 
petition  to  its  members.  Elevn 
awards,  covering  all  publisher 
divisions,  will  be  made  at  the 
Bureau’s  annual  meeting  here 
Oct.  17-18. 

The  awards  are  being  estab¬ 
lished  to  recognize  and  honor 
ABC  publisher  members,  who 
through  effective  promotion  of 
their  own  publication,  broaden 
advertiser  and  reader  under¬ 
standing  of  the  sei'vice  rendered 
to  all  by  the  Bureau’s  cooper¬ 
ative  work. 

Members  of  each  publisher  di¬ 
vision  will  be  invited  to  com¬ 
pete  for  divisional  awards,  by 
entering  either  or  both,  adver¬ 
tisements  and  editorial  material. 
From  divisional  winners,  judges 
will  select  as  Grand  Award  the 
advertisement  or  editorial  which 
in  their  opinion  does  most  to 
help  buyers  buy  and  sellers 
sell  print  media  advertising  on 
the  basis  of  ABC-audited  facts. 

Besides  the  Grand  Awari 
certificate  awards  will  be  made 
for  both  best  advertisement  and 
best  editorial  in  farm  publitt- 
tions,  magazines,  business  pub¬ 
lications,  daily  newspapers,  and 
weekly  newspapers. 

The  competition  will  include 
advertisements  and  editorials 
published  between  Oct.  1,  1956 
and  Sept.  30,  1957  or  scheduled 
for  insertion  in  October,  1957- 
All  entries  must  be  postmarked 
no  later  than  Oct.  1,  1957. 

• 

Joins  Chester  Times 

Robert  Kramer,  formerly  on 
the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times,  has 
been  named  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Chester  (Pa.) 
Times,  He  started  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  with  the  Hyde  Park 
(N.  Y.)  Tribune  and  formerly 
worked  for  the  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Journal 
• 

Distributor  Discount 

Long  Beach,  Calif- 
A  volume  discount  enables 
distributors  to  earn  a  rate  lower 
than  the  national  open  rate  in 
the  Long  Beach  Independent, 
Press-Telegram.  First  major 
contract  under  the  new  policy 
signed  by  General  Electric  Ap¬ 
pliances  Company  of  Southern 
California. 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS 
Unusual  professional  career  op¬ 
portunity  with  leadinc  Chicago  in¬ 
dustrial  public  relations  counseling 
organization.  Must  be  facile,  ver¬ 
satile  writer,  suited  to  relations 
with  management,  able  to  take 
advantage  of  our  staff  development 
program.  Submit  complete  resume, 
salary  requirement.  Box  2448,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 
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'The  Representative 


Lifeline  between  the 


Newspaper  and  the  Advertiser” 

SAYS  Donald  F.  Barnes 
Vice  President 
Institute  of  Life  Insurance 


’‘What  if  there  were  no  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives?  Our  work  would  be  immeasurably 
more  difficult,”  states  Mr.  Barnes.  “We  would 
have  to  grope  for  facts,  strive  to  make  con¬ 
tacts,  involve  ourselves  with  the  intimate 
details  of  a  thousand  cities. 

“Too  often,  because  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  are  so  integral  a  part  of  our  daily  ad¬ 
vertising  life,  we  take  them  for  granted.  But 
when  the  going  gets  rough,  when  we  suddenly 
need  facts  or  market  data  or  even  a  copy  of 
a  specific  newspaper,  we  reach  for  the  phone 
and  they  are  right  there  with  the  answers. 
“The  Institute  of  Life  Insurance  looks  upon 
the  representative  as  the  lifeline  between  the 
newspaper  and  the  advertiser.  He  helps  to 
establish  the  newspaper’s  very  character  and 
we  know  he  gives  to  his  publishers  and  their 
colleagues  a  broad  picture  of  our  character. 
“What  if  there  were  no  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives?  The  newspapers,  the  agencies  and 
the  advertisers  would  just  have  to  get  to¬ 
gether  and  invent  them.” 


Every  day  a  selling  force  of  more  than  1200 
newspaper  representatives,  covering  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  from 
38  key  cities,  is  building  advertising  linage  for  newspapers, 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  of  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

Chapters:  new  york  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Philadelphia  •  Dallas 

ATLANTA  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  CHARLOTTE  •  BOSTON 
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Ads  Held  Key 
To  Tourist 


In  N.  Y.  Stale 

State  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sioner  Edward  T.  Dickinson 
last  week  told  some  200  resort 
operators  and  guests  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Central 
Adirondack  Association  at  Old 
Forge,  N.  Y.,  that  hard-hitting 
publicity  and  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  are  vitally  needed  to 
keep  the  tourist  dollars  rolling 
into  New  York  State. 

“.4dvertising  is  the  least  un¬ 
derstood  and  most  maligned 
phase  of  the  travel  promotion 
program  today,”  Commissioner 
Dickinson  said.  “Advertising 
takes  money — lots  of  it — and 
we  in  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  know  only  full  well  how 
difficult  it  is  to  raise  funds  for 
advertising  purposes. 

“This  very  year.  Republican 
legislative  leaders  failed  to  see 
the  light  with  respect  to  the 
$000,000  appropriation  which 
Gov.  .Averell  Harriman  re¬ 
quested  for  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment’s  travel  and  indus¬ 
trial  advertising  program. 

“.4s  you  know,  the  appro¬ 


priation  was  snipped  almost  in 
half — this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  many  other  states  are 
boosting  their  travel  advertis¬ 
ing  budgets  as  high  as  300%.” 

The  Commissioner  pointed 
out  that  Miami  and  Miami 
Beach  together  paid  out  more 
than  twice  New  York’s  $206,- 
840  for  travel  advertising; 
Alabama  increased  its  budget 
from  $50,000  to  $150,000; 
Illinois  from  $75,000  to  $250,- 
000;  Pennsylvania  from  $275,- 
000  to  $330,000;  and  the  State 
of  Washington,  with  less  than 
2*2  million  population,  spent 
over  $300,000  last  year  for 
travel  promotion. 

“This  means  competition — 
intense,  all-out,  dog-eat-dog 
competition — which  this  year 
will  put  New  York  State  in  the 
most  unfavorable  position  it 
has  been  in  many  years,”  he 
said.  “You  resort  operators  will 
be  the  ones  to  suffer  most  if 
the  State  isn’t  given  the  proper 
means  to  entice  vacationists  to 
our  beauty  spots.” 


Dolan  Reelected 

Ezra  Dolan,  public  relations 
director.  Parade  magazine,  has 
been  leelected  to  a  second  term 
as  president  of  the  Publicity 
Club  of  New  York. 


thought . .  .for  food 

NEA's  menu  expert  and  food  authority  Gaynor  Maddox 
gives  readers  plenty  of  thoughts  for  tempting  and 
exciting  dishes  in  his  daily  "American  Menu"  column. 
Ideal  summertime  fare  for  your  readers,  Maddox  gives 
a  cheery  lift  to  jaded  hot  weather  appetites.  "Amer¬ 
ican  Menu"  and  feature  stories  by  Maddox  on  the 
fabulous  food  industry  are  another  part  of  the  NEA 
Full  Service  .  .  .  write  for  sample  proofs. 


NEA  SERVICE  INC. 

1200  West  Third  Street  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


Prof.  Frey  Laniiehes 
2iid  Phase  of  Study 

'The  second  phase  of  a  na¬ 
tional  suiwey  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  advertising  agencies  make 
in  .4merican  life  was  launched 
last  week. 

Questionnaires  w’ere  sent  to 
company  president.s  and  to  the 
chief  executives  of  advertising 
agencies  bv  Prof.  Albert  W. 
Frey,  professor  of  marketing 
at  the  Amos  Tuck  School  of 
Business  .4dministration  at 
Dartmouth  College. 

The  survey  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  Professor  Frey  and 
Professor  Kenneth  Davis,  also 
of  the  Tuck  School,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  .A.ssociation  of  Na¬ 
tional  Adverdisers. 

Questionnaires  to  advertising 
managers  were  mailed  two 
weeks  ago  (E&P,  June  8,  page 
20)  and  the  rate  of  return  of 
the  completed  forms  has  been 
very  satisfactory  thus  far. 
Prof.  Frey  said. 

The  company  presidents’ 
<?uestionnaires  contain  14  ques¬ 
tions.  Those  for  the  agencies 
are  somewhat  longer. 

A  fourth  ouestionnaire  for 
advertising-media  men  is  being 
tested  through  large,  medium, 
and  small  agencies,  a  process 
followed  with  the  first  three. 


Carnation  Ads  Set 

An  eat-light/feel-right  warm- 
weather  “Cranberry  Chiffon 
Freeze”  made  with  whipped 
Carnation  Instant  Nonfat  Dry 
Milk  has  been  set  for  a  major 
merchandising  promotion  by 
Carnation  Company.  The  pro¬ 
motion  is  set  to  begin  July  8 
and  will  continue  through  Sep¬ 
tember.  It  will  be  backed  un  by 
an  extensive  print,  radio-TV  na¬ 
tional  advertising  campaign 
which  kicks  off  with  a  full  color 
page  in  Life,  August  26.  Ameri¬ 
can  Weeklj/,  Parade,  and  Family 
Weekly  Sunday  magazines  wdll 
cai-ry  color  advertisements  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  September. 


Dailies  Cite 
U.  S.  Steel 
For  Marketing 

PlTTSBlTWH 

United  States  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion  was  cited  here  by  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspapers  last  week 
for  the  new  and  effective  mar¬ 
keting  and  advertising  ideas  it 
has  developed  during  the  past 
three  years  in  promoting  ap¬ 
pliances  and  other  products 
employing  steel. 

At  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Advertising  Club, 
attended  by  leaders  of  industry, 
newspapers  and  the  advertisinf 
agency  field,  a  citation  was 
awarded,  in  behalf  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  by  Robert  L.  Moore, 
acting  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA.  The 
award,  a  framed,  engraved 
parchment  was  accepted  for 
the  company  by  Marcus  .M. 
Chapman,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  sales. 

In  its  Operation  Snowflake 
promotion  last  winter,  U.  S. 
Steel  secured,  in  addition  to  the 
large-space  ads  the  company 
itself  ran  in  some  500  news 
papers  throughout  the  country 
a  total  of  nearly  8,500,000  line: 
of  tie-in  advertising,  the  added 
linage  being  run  by  the  dis¬ 
tributors  and  retailers  of  ap¬ 
pliances.  The  tie-in  total  sur¬ 
passed  that  of  the  previous 
year  by  approximately  1,500,- 
000  lines. 

A  key  factor  in  the  campaign 
was  the  “service  kit”  for  news¬ 
papers,  prepared  by  U.  S.  Steel 
and  its  advertising  agency, 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  4 
Osborn.  The  kit  included  both 
advertising  and  editorial  matter 
designed  for  use  in  special 
sections.  More  than  300  news¬ 
papers  carried  special  “Snow¬ 
flake”  sections  of  four  or  more 
pages. 
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Daily  lo  Accept 
Want  Ad  Artwork 

Elkhart,  Ind. 
The  Elkhart  Truth  now  a^ 
cepts  classified  advertising  copy 
that  contains  illusti’ations  or 
artw'ork.  Mats,  plastic  plates, 
etc.,  are  acceptable. 

However,  to  avoid  a  heavy 
black  classified  page.  Classified 
Ad  Manager  Jack  Wright  states 
that  illustrations  must  have  s 
light  tone  background  at  most 
Reverses  and  heavy  borders  are 
not  acceptable. 
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9th  Market  Tour 

San  Francisco 
For  four  days,  a  score  of 
eastern  and  midwestern  adver¬ 
tising  agency  executives  saw 
the  San  Francisco  market  first¬ 
hand  in  the  ninth  annual  tour 
conducted  by  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle.  Hosts  were 
Charles  deYoung  Thieriot,  pub¬ 
lisher;  Lynn  Gamble,  director 
of  advertising;  and  Robert  E. 
Lee  IV,  national  advertising 
manager. 


yy  I 


Talk  through  pain  and  age  .  . . 


The  buhhly  springs  of  youth  . . . 

. . .  the  e.vcitin^  story  of  people. . . 

wliat  they  do,  what  they  feel,  what  they  want, 

what  they  think  ...  an  ever-changing  story 

told  with  warmth,  understanding  and  wonder. 

■  read  hy  more  than  20.000.000  people 

BOi  VOSE,  LOOK,  MARCH 

Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well 


Walls  Of  Steel— Tall  Or  Small.  The  big  picture  shows  the  Socony  Mobil 
Building  at  42nd  and  Lexington  in  New  York  City.  It's  the  largest  metal - 
walled  office  building  in  the  world,  and  is  completely  sheathed  with  Stainless 
Steel  panels.  They  used  Stainless  Steel  because  of  its  lasting  beauty,  dura¬ 
bility,  corrosion  resistance,  and  low  maintenance.  The  picture  below  shows 
an  all-steel  prefabricated  school.  The  steel  skeleton  is  strong  and  safe,  and 
the  porcelain-enameled  steel  wall  panels  are  colorful  and  easy  to  care  for. 
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Artificial  Heart-Lung  Machine.  This 

Stainless  Steel  machine  removes  blood  from 
the  body,  replenishes  it  with  oxygen,  and 
pumps  it  back  into  the  body— thereby  func¬ 
tioning  as  heart  and  lungs.  With  it,  doctors 
can  actually  stop  the  heart  and  repair  it. 
since  the  machine  does  the  heart’s  job.  The 
device  is  made  completely  from  Stainless 
Steel  because  it  is  the  most  easily  cleaned  of 
all  metals.  Stainless  Steel  will  not  corrode, 
and  it  will  not  contaminate  or  alter  the 
structure  of  the  blood  in  any  way. 


127  Different  Parts!  This  quiet,  reliable 

alarm  clock  is  a  mass- product  ion  miracle. 
127  different  parts  work  together  so  that 
you  can  be  sure  of  getting  where  you  want 
to  be  on  time.  Most  of  the  parts  are  made 
from  steel  becau.se  steel  is  strong,  wear- 
resistant,  and  easy  to  fabricate. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 

American  Bridge  .  .  .  American  Steel  &  Wire  and  Cyclone  Fence  .  .  .  Columbla-Geneva  Steel 
Consolidated  Western  Steel  .  .  .  Gerrard  Steel  Strapping  .  .  .  National  Tube  ...  Oil  Well  Supply 
Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  .  .  .  United  States  Steel  Homes  .  .  .  United  States  Steel  Products 
United  States  Steel  Supply  .  .  .  Divisions  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Pittsburgh 
Union  Supply  Company  ■  United  States  Steel  Export  Company  •  Universal  Atlas  Cement  Company 

Watch  the  United  States  Steel  Hour  on  TV  every  other  Wednesday  (10  p.m.  Eastern  time). 
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New  Mexico 
Wars  On  Free 
TV  Listings 


The  recurring  debate  over  the 
status  of  radio  and  television 


•  they  should  be  considered  as 

XICO  news — and  reported  the  same 

as  the  New  Mexican,  for  ex- 
ample,  reports  other  daily  news, 
1  A  1  t/t/  sports  and  entertainment  fea- 

,  tui-es.’ 

“It  seems  somewhat  presump- 
O  tuous  for  the  station  to  adopt  a 

AIHTTOITFROIIF  dictating  what  this  news- 

ALBUQUERQUE  consider  news, 

ebate  over  the 

ind  television  “Newspapers  and  television 


log  listings  in  newspapers  has  stations  compete  for  the  same 
flared  into  open  warfare  in  New  advertising  market.  .  .  . 

Mexico,  with  new  management  New  Mexican  had  been 

of  KOB  Radio  and  KOB-TV  running  the  television  logs  on  a 
spearheading  an  effort  to  obtain  trade-out  basis,  exchanging 
free  listings  in  Albuquerque’s  checks  with  the  radio  and  tele- 
two  daily  newspapers  and  in  the  vision  stations  for  ^  spot  an- 


New  Mexican  at  Santa  Fe. 


nouncements  equal  in  rate  to 


All  three  newspapers  for  the  space  devoted  to  the  logs, 
several  years  had  carried  radio  The  two  other  Albuquerque  tele- 
and  television  listings  as  paid  vision  stations,  KGGM-TV  and 
advertisements.  On  May  31  KOB  KOAT-TV,  continued  the  trade- 
and  KOB-TV  cancelled  its  ad-  out  with  the  New  Mexican,  but 
vertising  schedules  and  em-  discontinued  their  outright  pur- 
barked  upon  a  series  of  policy  chase  of  space  from  the  Journal 
announcements  on  both  radio  ond  Tribune. 


and  television  stating  that  the 
station’s  ownership  felt  the 
newspaper  should  carry  radio 
and  television  logs  as  “news” 
and  as  a  public  service. 


S-H  Policy 

KOB’s  next  move  was  to  so¬ 
licit  policy  statements  from 
other  Scripps-Howard  newspa- 


The  Albuquerque  Tribune,  a  pccs  throughout  the  country, 
Scripps  -Howard  newspaper,  announce  that  only  El 

quickly  countered  with  a  front  Prso  and  Albuquerque  papers  in 
page  editorial  which  said,  in  ^he  ^  chain  carried  the  logs  as 


part: 

“The  Tribune  would  not  ex¬ 
pect  radio  or  TV  stations  to 


paid  advertising.  Announce¬ 
ments  blasted  both  the  Journal 
and  Tribune  as  a  “monopoly 


xautu  X  V  •  A  It.  mi. 

give  it  any  free  time  if  it  de-  Albuquerque.  The 

cided  it  needed  radio  or  TV  ad-  newspapers  separately  owned, 

vertising  in  its  business.  Con-  5"  ^  p 

versely,  it  does  not  think  any  Albuquerque  Publishing 

Qtafinn  io  Company,  a  pioneer  in  the  dual 


station  is  entitled  to  free  adver¬ 
tising  space  in  its  columns.” 

The  Albuquerque  Journal  also 


ownership  publishing  field. 

In  response  to  the  Journal’s 


FOR  \mum  (]|R(]1]LAT10I!I 
This  is  the  reader  enrve 

d'A  fnllAiii 


took  the  issue  to  its  readers  in  front  page  announcement  that  a 
a  page  one  editorial.  It  said  in  cug  company  would  sponsor  the 
part:  listings  as  paid  advertising, 

“The  publication  of  the  logs  uudKGGM  charged  that 

is  a  service  to  the  public.  But  advertising  plan  called  for 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Journal  two  television  stetions  and 

and  other  top  authorities,  it  is  '^dio  stetions  to  be  car- 

not  the  responsibility  of  the  ^"der  the  private  spon^r- 

newspapers  to  render  this  serv-  ship,  and  announced  that  they 
ice,  but  that  of  the  television  not  make  their  program 

and  radio  stetions  themselves.”  available  to  the  news- 

Tk.  XT  ■  ,  papers  unless  all  three  tele- 

troQf  H  ^  vision  stetions  and  all  of  the 

W  P  t  editorially,  ^^^io  stetions  received  free  list- 

^nta  Fe  has  no  television  ste-  •  ^here  are  six  a.m.  ste- 


mere  are  six  a.m.  sia- 
from  *  *  Programs  qjjp  f  jn  station  in 

tinn^  Albuquerque  ste-  Albuquerque, 

tions  whose  transmitters  sit  ...  ..  .  . 

atop  the  10,000-foot  Sandia  Masterminding  the  strategy 
Crest,  some  40  miles  southwest  the  television  stetions  is 


of  Santa  Fe.  owner  -  manager  Stanley 

The  New  Mexican  editorial-  Hubbard  of  KOB-TV.  Mr.  Hub- 
ized:  bard  recently  purchased  the 

*k  XT  x»  •  radio  and  television  stetions — 

received  a  /tt  ®  ^  exican  ironically  were  founded 

received  a  letter  from  the  pro-  . 

motion  Tnana<.a..  irnp  T>\r  by  the  late  Tom  Peperday, 


motion  manager  of  KOB-TV  ex-  "T  reperuay, 

Dlaininv  i..  +  *xt  i-  owner  of  the  Journal — from 

plaining,  m  part:  ‘New  policy  . 

or  our  stetions  is  to  consider  all  ^"d  Wayne  Coy,  for- 

radio  and  television  program  Federal  Communications  ; 

listings  as  a  newspaper  reader  Commissioner,  who  purchased 
service.  We  feel  they  are  such  the  radio-TV  operation  from  Mr.  i 
a  part  of  our  daily  living  that  Pepperday  in  1952.  j 
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Written  for  HER  in  HER 
language  for  every 
section  of  your  newspaper. 


I  ODAY’S  woman  reads  every  section  of  your 
newspaper.  Today’s  woman  requires  diversity  of 
news — WNS  furnishes  that.  The  WNS  report  is 
edited  for  ease  of  handling  and  written  with 
sparkle.  It  is  so  interestingly  diversified  that  WNS 
clients  play  it  on  their  front  pages  as  well  as  on 
their  Women’s  Pages. 

Your  editors  require  bright  copy,  fresh  ideas 
and  exclusives.  WNS  furnishes  that  too.  WNS 
is  the  new  concept  in  women’s  news  matching  the 
new  trend  in  appeals  for  women  readers. 

Five  stories  daily — six  days  a  week  with  the 
big  added  plus  of  Anita  Colby’s  own  column  each 
Monday. 

We  would  like  to  sample  you  if  your  territory 
is  open. 


'lwiw  Hofflpn’s  \nvs  Servicp 

229  W.  43ril  St..  New  York  36.  N.  Y.  Tel.  CHickering  4-1690 
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32%  of  all  readers  15  years  and  up  in  Ne%v  York  City  and  suburbs 
owning  a  home  or  office  air  conditioning  unit,  read  The  News . . . 


Source:  Profile  of  the  Millions ...  a  study  conducted 
by  W.  R.  Simmons  &  Associates  Research,  Inc. 
Approved  by  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation. 
Any  New  York  News  office  can  show  you  Profile. 
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Air  Conditioning? 

. . .  The  News  has  more  readers  owning  an 
air  conditioning  unit  than  the  New  York  Times 
and  Herald  Tribune  combined... and  more 
than  any  evening  newspaper! 


Air  conditioning  buyers  are  euslomers  for 
comfort... Hith  the  spendable  cash  to  match 
their  taste.  And  in  metropolitan  New  York, 
you  reach  the  largest  number  of  owners  in  the 
News  . . .  which  delivers — 

70.000  more  than  the  Times 
80,(X)0  more  than  the 

Vi  orld-Telegrain  &  Sun 
100,000  more  than  the  Post 
120,000  more  than  the 

.Tournal-Ainerican 
120,000  more  than  the  Mirror 
1 10,000  more  than  the  Herald  Tribune 


These  huvers  are  your  prime  prospects  ft»r 
l)etter  home  furnishings,  upper  price  liiu*s,  all 
quality  merchandise,  the  best  national  brands. 

The  News  also  gives  you  more  customers 
for  new  cars,  more  readers  in  families  with 
810.000  and  up  incomes,  more  in  the  80. (KK) 
plus  bracket,  more  college  trained,  more  homo 
owners,  more  of  everything  else. 

In  the  biggest  and  best  market.  I  he  News 
w  ith  4,780,000  readers  daily  gives  you  more — 
l)ecause  it  has  more  to  give!  The  News  merit" 
top  choice  for  volume  turnover  and  pndit. 
Ask  for  the  full  facts. 


The  H  News, 


New  York's  Picture  Newspaper  .  .  . 


tilth  more  than  twice  the  ciretdatum.  daily  and  Sandav,  of  any  other  newspaper  in  .4merira 
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Jewish  Press 
Presents  Its 
First  Award 

The  Jewish  Ledger  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  published  by  Samuel 
Neusner,  received  the  first  award 
of  the  American  Association  of 
English-Jewish  Newspapers  at 
is  15th  annual  convention  here. 

The  weekly  was  selected  for 
the  honor  by  a  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  Ralph  McGill,  editor, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution;  Ju¬ 
lius  Klyman,  feature  editor,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  and 
Dr.  Solomon  Grayzel,  editor, 
Jewish  Publication  Society  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  award  was  presented  by 
Victor  M.  Bienstock,  general 
manager  of  the  Jewish  Tele¬ 
graphic  Agency,  which  special¬ 
izes  in  Israeli  and  other  Jewish 


news  coverage.  The  convention 
dinner  was  dedicated  to  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  agency,  whose 
president,  Louis  P.  Rocker,  was 
one  of  the  speakers. 

Readership  Survey 

The  publishers  were  urged  by 
William  J.  Miller  of  Life  mag¬ 
azine  to  undertake  a  readership 
survey  to  determine  “exactly 
what  this  specialized  audience 
wants  in  news  coverage.”  He 
noted  that  the  weeklies  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  English  and  most  of 
their  readers  also  read  a  daily 
newspaper. 

“There  is  an  important  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  specific  areas  of 
editorial  seiwice  which  your 
press  and  the  daily  press  can 
provide,”  said  Mr.  Miller. 

Tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Jacob  Landau,  founder  and 
managing  director  of  the  Jewish 
Telegraphic  Agency,  was  paid 
by  Philip  Slomovitz,  publisher  of 
the  Jewish  News  of  Detroit  and 


liEWS 

\  ^  ^ 

register 


For  instance,  in  March  1957,  local 
grocery  advertisers  placed  64.4% 
of  all  their  copy  in  Buffalo  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers  in  the  News,  a 
six-day  newspaper. 


SELL  THE  NEWS  READERS  AND 
YOU  SELL  THE  WHOLE  BUFFALO 
MARKET  OF  OVER  1,600,000  PEOPLE 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

KEllY-SMITH  CO.-  Nolionol  Repreientalivet 


past  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

The  publishers,  representing 
28  weeklies  in  22  states,  elected 
the  following  officers:  Abraham 
Slabot,  Jewish  Ledger  of  New 
Orleans,  president;  J.  L.  Fish- 
bein,  Chicago  Sentinel,  and 
Arthur  Wejrne,  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  Jewish  Record,  vicepres¬ 
idents;  James  Wisch,  Texas 
Jewish  Post  of  Fort  Worth, 
secretary;  Adolph  Rosenberg, 
Southern  Israelite  of  Atlanta, 
treasurer. 

The  publishers  again  elected 
to  the  executive  committee  the 
following:  Leo  H.  Frisch,  Amer¬ 
ican  Jewish  World  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Albert  W.  Golomb,  American 
Jewish  Outlook  of  Pittsburgh; 
Elias  R.  Jacobs,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Jewish  Review;  Myer  Keleman, 
B’nai  B’rith  Messenger  of 
Los  Angeles;  Jules  D.  Miller, 
Jewish  Exponent  of  Philadel¬ 
phia;  and  Joseph  Weisberg, 
Jewish  Advocate  of  Boston. 

Philip  Slomovitz,  Jewish  News 
of  Detroit;  Fred  K.  Shocket, 
Jewish  Floridian  of  Miami,  and 
Jacques  Back,  Observer  of 
;  Nashville,  Tenn.,  were  named 
again  ex-olficio  members  of  the 
executive  committee. 


Army  Reservists’ 

Award  Established 

Chicago 

Enlisted  men  who  make  out¬ 
standing  records  while  training 
I  in  Illinois  units  of  the  Army 
Reserve  and  Army  National 
Guard  will  receive  recognition 
through  a  new  annual  award  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  award  is  intended  to  pro¬ 
mote  proficiency  among  enlisted 
reservists.  It  consists  of  a  gold 
medallion.  Winners  will  be 
chosen  at  each  of  the  17  Army 
Reserve  training  centers  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  from  34  battalions  of 
the  National  Guard. 


From  Beat  to  Pulpit 

Quincy,  Ill. 

The  Rev.  George  P.  Crist, 
City  Hall  and  police  reporter 
for  the  Quincy  Herald-Whig, 
has  become  pastor  of  a  Con- 
gregationalist  church  here.  He 
was  formerly  a  Lutheran  minis¬ 
ter  in  a  Milwaukee  suburb. 


Hearst  Papers 
Seek  to  End 
Traffic  Snarl 

Boston 

Hearst  newspapers  here  have 
swung  into  action  with  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  “bring  traffic  relief  to 
the  merchants  and  motoring 
public  of  Boston.” 

Ernest  Hoftyzer,  assistant 
publisher,  in  a  letter  to  100 
business  leaders  said :  “Civic  in¬ 
terest  is  not  listed  on  our  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  cards.  But  a 
Hearst  newspaper  has  the  power 
to  do  good  and  sell  goods.” 

Center  of  contention  is  the 
23-year-old  Sumner  Tunnel,  a 
two-lane  bottleneck.  Taking  up 
editorial  cudgels  through  the 
Sunday  Advertiser  and  continu¬ 
ing  the  attack  with  stories  and 
editorials  in  the  Daily  Record 
and  Evening  American,  the 
Hearst  organization  has  gone 
after  the  Boston  Port  Authority 
with  vigror. 

“It  is  being  made  abundantly 
clear,”  Mr.  Hoftyzer  said,  “that 
there  will  be  relentless  warfare 
against  all  who  seek  to  restrict 
Boston  from  its  full  destiny  as 
a  community  of  progressive 
business  people.” 

Color  Copy  Release 
Opens  Summer  Drive 

San  Francisco 
Full  color  copy  in  the  June 
16  issues  of  This  Week  and 
Parade  launched  a  series  of 
large-space  releases  by  'Star- 
Kist  tuna,  (via  Honig-Cooper). 

Black  and  white  copy  i® 
selected  market  newspapers 
across  the  land  and  releases  i® 
four  national  magazines  will 
support  the  initial  placements. 

Star-Kist  will  feature  and  be 
featured  by  Sunkist  L*mons, 
Bisquick,  Wesson  Oil,  Heini 
Mushroom  Soup  and  Best 
Foods-Hellman’s  Mayonnaise  i® 
cooperative  advertising  which 
will  include  network  television, 
spot  TV  and  point-of-purchase 
material. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


New  Office  Opened 
Gallagher-DeLisser,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  representatives  has 
I  opened  a  Detroit  office  under 
the  management  of  J.  Ray  Sco- 
laro  Jr.  in  the  Penobscot  build- 
.  ing. 


Training  Program 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla 
A  dozen  students  from  21 
colleges  and  high  schools  aff 
getting  on-the-job  training  this 
Summer  in  all  departments  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times.  Tbc 
college  training  program,  in  its 
third  year,  has  produced 
members  of  the  staff. 
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because  more  and  more  Washington  area  people  rely  on 
it  every  day  for  its  coverage  of  world,  national  and  local 
news  —  presented  in  a  way  that  has  won  222  awards  fo» 
journalistic  excellence  .  .  . 


QTimcs  iBcralii 


now  has  a  greater  circulation  lead 

than  ever  before 


425,000 

*Sunday  circulation 
Up  10,000  over  last  year 


136,000 

more  than  the  other 
Sunday  paper 


390,000 

*Daily  circulation 
Up  8,000  over  last  year 


1 3 1 ,000 

more  than  any  other 
daily  paper 


The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  now  has  50% 
more  daily  circulation  and  47%  more  Sunday  circulation 
than  any  other  Washington  paper. 

ALSO  MORE  ADVERTISING  DOLLAR  VOLUME 
Again  in  1956,  advertisers  invested  more  dollars  in  The 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  than  in  any  other 
Washington  paper. 

Represented  by . . .  Sauyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Company, 

The  Hal  Winter  Company,  Miami  Beach — Puck,  The  Comic 
W'eekly— Joshua  Powers  Co.,  Ltd.,  London 


‘Publishers'  Statements  to  The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  6  months  ending  March  31,  1957. 
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Chicago  News  Praised 
For  Decisions  Debate 


ballot  on  which  readers  were  A 

invited  to  express  their  views.  UIlW  l.  I  I 

Kach  Sunday  and  Wednesday  In 

evenine  the  debate  was  con-  A-TaKiailU 


evening  the  aebate  was  con¬ 
tinued  on  radio  programs  over  OAKLAND,  Calif, 

two  different  stations.  Bruno  A.  Forester,  87,  sec- 

Report  Discussions  retary-treasurer  and  general 

manager,  Oakland  Tribune, 
A  television  panel  discussion  died  June  12.  He  had  been  50 
each  Monday  evening  dealt  with  years  with  the  Tribune, 
the  decision  of  the  week.  All  Mr.  Forester’s  career  in- 

of  these  programs  and  other  eluded  military  activities  about 
single  radio  discussions  were  re-  the  globe  as  well  as  newspaper 
ported  fully  by  Chicago  Daily  and  civic  honors.  He  held  a 
News  repoilers.  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 

The  number  of  ballots  and  for  bravery  under  fire  in  Samoa, 
letters  received  reached  more  Twice  he  was  ousted  from 

than  500  a  week  and  some  50  new’spaper  jobs  before  launch- 
different  organizations  and  dis-  ing  his  Tribune  career.  He  lost 
cussion  groups  explored  the  sub-  a  music  critic  role  with  a  Ger- 
jects  in  their  meetings.  Dozens  man  newspaper  for  praising  a 
of  high  schools  made  the  series  criticized  performance.  He  was 
a  regular  part  of  classioom  ses-  fired  from  a  New  York  report- 
sions.  ing  job  wrhen  Theodore  Roose- 

Basii  L.  Walters,  executive  velt  protested  an  interview  h* 
editor  of  the  Knight  newspa-  gave  as  Police  Commissioner, 
pers,  and  Carter  L.  Davidson,  Mr.  Forester  graduated  in 
executive  director  of  the  Chi-  both  studies  and  fencing  from 
cago  Council  on  Foreign  Bela-  Heidelberg  University,  was 
tions,  initiated  and  directed  the  forced  from  the  German  Nav)- 
Chicago  campaign  with  the  aid  by  a  wound  received  in  East 
of  a  committee  from  the  Chi-  African  fighting,  and  took  com- 
cago  Junior  Association  of  Com-  niand  of  a  gunboat  on  which 
merce  and  Industry.  Daily  News  be  was  a  news  correspondent  in 
City  Editor  Clem  Lane  assumed  fbe  Chinese-Japanese  W’ar. 
the  supervision  of  the  schedule  a  Marine  gunnery  ser- 

when  Mr.  Walters  left  for  a  geant  he  directed  the  unit 
tour  of  Europe  and  the  Middle  which  raised  the  American  flag 
Kast.  over  Hawaii  and  then  proceeded 

,  to  Samoa  to  win  this  country’s 

highest  military  honor. 

Sketche!^  on  Exllibit  Harold  B.  Forester,  auditor 

and  assistant  secretary-treas- 
Los  Anuklgs  urer  of  the  Tribune,  is  among 
Drawings  of  the  San  Fran-  bis  survivors, 
cisco  fire  of  1906  are  among  the  • 

notable  items  in  the  one-man  i  j  d 

show  at  the  California  Museum 

of  Science  and  Industry  featur-  Helci  in  Germany 


The  Chicago  l>nily  News' 
handling  of  the  Great  Decisions 
of  1957  project  was  termed  re¬ 
markable  by  Philip  V’an  Slyck, 
director  of  program  materials 
for  the  Foreign  Policy  Associ¬ 
ation. 

The  Association  directed  the 
nationwide  plan  of  enlisting 
public  participation  in  discuss¬ 
ing  major  foreign  policy  ques¬ 
tions  facing  the  United  States. 

Prai.ses  Chicago  News 

After  comiileting  a  cross¬ 
country  survey  of  the  piogram 
in  33  states.  Mr.  Van  Slyck 
said : 

“Millions  of  Americans  in 
hundreds  of  cities,  towns  and 
villages  across  the  country  were 
deeply  involved  in  Decisions  pro¬ 
gram  this  spring.  But  in  no 
other  metropolitan  center  was 
there  a  greater  civic  concern, 
greater  mass  media  support,  or 
more  significant  citizen  involve¬ 
ment  than  in  Chicago. 

“A  number  of  major  daily 
newspapers  participated  vigor¬ 


ously  in  local  Decisions  pro¬ 
grams  around  the  country,  but 
no  newspaper  made  a  more  sig¬ 
nificant  contribution  than  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  The  News’ 
handling  of  this  citizen  educa¬ 
tion  program  was  unique  in  the 
country  and  was  a  remarkable 
feature  of  the  success  of  the 
Chicago  program.” 

Enlist  Correspondents 

Beginning  April  20  and  con¬ 
cluding  on  June  8,  the  Daily 
News  foreign  correspondents 
opened  each  week’s  di.scussion 
with  background  articles  in  the 
Saturday  editions. 

Participating  foreign  staffers 
were  Peter  Lisagor,  Milt  Freu- 
denheim,  Keyes  Beech,  William 
Stoneman,  Ernie  Hill,  Dave 
Nichol,  Richard  Robinson  and 
William  McGaffin. 

The  subjects  were  colonialism, 
the  Middle  East,  Red  China, 
Europe,  Russia,  the  neutral 
bloc,  foreign  trade  and  foreign 
aid,  and  United  States  military 
policy  in  this  nuclear  age.  Each 
article  was  accompanied  by  a 


Report  DiscuRsions 


You  won't  dally 
when  you  see 


another  feature  with  the 

HALL  -iWl-  mark  of  quality 


WATCH  FOR  IT! 


HALL  Sunduatc^./nc: 


Sketches«  oii  Exllibit 


ing  the  work  of  Charles  H. 
Owens,  retired  newspaper  artist. 


Munich,  Germany 
Americans  from  Cleveland, 


In  his  60-year  professional  o^io,  who  are  in  Europe,  held 


career  Mr.  Owens  NN;orked  on  hometown  get-together  re¬ 
newspapers  m  New  York  and  sponsored  by  two  of 

California.  He  drew  sketches  their  hometown  newspapers,  the 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Turns  for  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and 
3  yeais.  Cleveland  News. 

About  150  Clevelanders, 

W  mostly  servicemen  and  women 

you  have  intarnatienal  butineti  scattered  all  over  Europe,  came 
intarasH  associatad  with  publiihin9,  to  the  Bavarian  capital  for  the 
prinfin9,  advortisin9  or  cornmareial  meeting,  arranged  by  Jack 
radio,  and  you  want  to  kaap  in  touch  Leacacos,  the  Plain  Dealer’s 
with  thosa  activities  in  Australia  and  European  correspondent. 

New  Zealand,  read  Ne^papar  News,  ^he  correspondent’s  hopes  to 
the  national  monthly  bus.nas.  news-  ^  host,  however,  were  foiled. 
p«p«r  d«vof«d  to  fhos«  ciottly  r#-  u  ^  u-  •  a  uim 

lated  interash  of  "Down  UndeT."  b^ause  his  paper  aligned  him, 

at  the  last  minute,  to  cover  tne 
appearance  of  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  in  Warsaw,  Poland. 

I A  .  Charles  F.  McCahill,  senior 
vicepresident  of  the  Forest  City 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
IS  Homillon  SI.,  Sydney  Ausiratle  papers,  flew  to  Munich  for 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $SJ0  the  party.  Claire  MacMurray, 
IFrite  for  sample  copy.  Plain  Dealer  columnist,  also 

vras  present. 
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OUCTRICS 


propellers  with  the  hrains 

and  hrawn . 

fe  TAME  A  TURBINE 


Converting  the  power  of  the  new  gas  turbine  or  “turboprop” 
aircraft  engines  into  useful  thrust  is  a  most  exacting 
assignment  for  the  time-honored  propeller.  It  has  to  handle 
just  about  double  any  previous  power  .  .  .  smooth  out  fast 
accelerations  characteristic  of  these  engines  .  .  .  control  their 
power  by  the  subtlest  amount  of  pitch  change  on  the 
blades  .  .  .  reverse  to  slow  down  and  stop  the  momentum  of 
some  hundred  tons  of  airplane. 

With  electromechanical  brains  for  precise  control  .  .  .  and 
with  tough,  one-piece  extruded  steel  blades  to  handle 
unprecedented  horsepower  ..  .  .  Turbolectrics  convert  the 
basic  operating  efficiency  of  the  turboprop  into 
flying  efficiency. 

A  leader  in  powerplant  design,  Curtiss-Wright 
also  leads  today  in  translation  of  turbine  power  into 
useful  propeller  thrust. 


u  s.«w  r«M«c£ 


nanv 


Turbolectric  propellers  are  designed  to  get 
maximum  performance  from  the  new  turbine  engines 


Turbolecfrfc  Propellers  by 


CALDWELL/  N.  J 


lenior 

Cib 
if  the 
h  for 
irrty, 
alw 


Diviiiens  and  Wholly  Ownod  Subtidiorios  of  Curtiss-Wright  Corporation: 

>«iTicAL  OivMio^,  A'.  J,  •  FBoriLLit  N,  J.  •  Plastics  Division,  QuehannE,  Pe.  •  Elsctmonics  Division.  CErbtEdt,  N, 

sAiNt.  Division,  BuffEiu,  E  *  SfcciALTUS  Division,  Wooit^Ridge,  N.  J.  *  Utica«Beno  CospoiiATto.N,  VticE,  Mich.  *  Kxrovr  Division,  New  York,  N,  Y, 

iLiii  Division,  taldufU,  i.  •  Atnoruvsics  Dkvclotmsnt  ConrosATiON.  5mI«  BorbETE,  CElif.  *  Rcskaich  Division,  CUfton,  N.  J.  *  QuehoAAE,  Pe. 

•  SciiNnsic  PsooicTs  Division,  Coidwett,  N.  J.  •  Ct'aTiss*WaiciiT  Ri  ropa,  AT.  K,  Arnttcrdom,  The  NethtrlEndt  •  TtiiROMOToa  Division,  Princetom,  N.  J, 
ltal  Prool-cts  Division.  Cleveiond,  Ohio  •  CirtisS'IIucnt  op  Canaoa  Lto.,  Montreal,  CeueHe  •  Propulsion  Risbarch  Corpooation,  Seme  MonicE,  CEUf, 


No  single  voice  by  all  is  heard 
You  need  them  both  to  spread  the  word 
Smart  traders  know,  and  so  should  you, 
By  Mitchie’s  shores.  It  Takes  Right  2! 


5*  Then  did  little  Smiling  Sunshine 
Master  all  the  magic  tricks — 

How  to  make  a  “Yes”  from  “Nix, 
How  to  cover  politics. 

How  to  write  a  catchy  headline 
How  to  beat  a  daily  deadline 
What  to  do  to  win  the  squaws 
And  not  to  count  on  Santa  Claus. 


Season  swiftly  follows  season  .  .  . 
Like  the  pine  tree  skyward  soaring 
Smiling  Sunshine  tall  is  growing 
(While  the  tribe  is  also  growing 
Spreading  out  and  overflowing) 
Now  his  strong,  young  voice  is  heard 
By  more  than  get  the  evening  word. 
The  traders  ask,  “Has  he  the  power 
To  outshout  mighty  Gothic  Tower?” 


0»  But  Sunshine  will  not  knuckle  under — 
His  bellow  splits  the  trees  asunder! 


The  challenge  made,  a  date  is  set. 

And  on  their  favorites,  traders  bet. 

Old  Gothic  Tower  takes  his  place 
Majestic  scorn  upon  his  face 
He  draws  a  breath  that  swells  his  girth 
His  mighty  bellow  shakes  the  earth 
His  vocal  chords  are  straining  so 
His  collar  button  starts  to  glow. 


When  silence  falls,  the  survey  boys 
Set  out  to  judge  the  bigger. noise 
Their  tally  notches,  on  a  post. 

Show  neither  one  was  heard  by  most. 
(Because  the  tribe  is  swiftly  growing 
Spreading  out  and  overflowing.) 


In  Chicago  It  Takes  the  Right  2 
and  One  Must  Be  the 


a\\  Indian 
^soon  move 
— new  tepee 
almost  ready 


CHICAGO 


SUN-TIMES 


THE  NEWSPAPER  OP  THE  NEW  CHICAGO 


FAIRCHILD 

news 

Julian  Handler,  editor,  an¬ 
nounces  new  format  for  Super¬ 
market  News,  effective  with  July 
15  issue.  Complete  reorganization 
of  paper  reduces  number  of  sec¬ 
tions  to  five  for  easier  and  speed¬ 
ier  handling  and  reading. 

.VIe.n’s  W  ear’s  executive  editor 
ami  fashion  analyst,  Perkins 
Hailey,  looks  ahead  a  whole  year 
with  an  11-page  feature  in  July 
12  issue  pointing  up  trends,  signs 
in  current  high  fashion  picture 
that  will  have  important  bearing 
on  men's  summer  sportswear  for 
19:)8. 

Ki.kc'ikonk;  News  granted  Sec¬ 
ond  Class  mailing  i)rivileges  and 
Newspaper  Classification  by  Post 
Othce,  insuring  speedier  handling 
and  faster  delivery  to  readers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Milton  Williams,  circu¬ 
lation  director. 

Barbara  Leach,  St.  Louis 
bureau,  who  covers  women's  and 
children’s  news  for  W  omen’s 
Wear  Daily,  was  one  of  judges 
of  annual  students’  fashion  pres¬ 
entation  at  Stephens  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Mo.,  and  fashion  design 
showing  at  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity,  St.  Louis. 

David  Pauly,  graduated  this 
month  from  College  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Marquette  University,  has 
joined  Chicago  News  Bureau, 
Fairchild  Publications,  to  cover 
Federal  County  courts  beat. 

.Stephen  S.  Marks,  associate 
editor,  and  Harry  Jefferis,  editori¬ 
al  staff.  Daily  News  Record,  re¬ 
cently  attended  annual  meetings 
and  outing  of  Textile  Distributors 
Institute,  Shawnee  -  on  -  the  -  Dela¬ 
ware,  Pa.  50  copies  of  Daily 
News  Record  shipped  each  night 
from  New  York  for  morning  dis¬ 
tribution  during  three-day  affair. 

Francis  M.  (Duke)  Pratt  cele¬ 
brated  hi*  35th  anniversary  as 
member  of  staff  of  Women’s 
Wear  Daily  and  Daily  News 
Record,  where  he  was  silk  and 
rayon  editor  over  30  years  ago; 
now  on  ad  staff.  Brings  Fairchild 
35-year  employe  list  up  to  64. 

Julie  Dorr,  St.  Louis  bureau 
correspondent  for  Footwear 
.News,  recently  addressed  students 
in  school  of  design  at  Washington 
University.  Under  heading  “What’s 
the  Point  in  Pointed  Toes)'"  -ihf 
discussed  trend  to  narrow  toed 
shoes. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Publisher,  of 

Daily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Weor  Doily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Directories, 
Men's  Wear,  Footwear  News,  Books. 


Chi  Trib  Staffer 
Keeonie!)  Minister 

Chicago 

John  H.  Teeter,  32  Chicago 
Tribune  copy  editor,  has  been 
ordained  to  the  diaconate  of 
the  Fipiscopal  Church.  In  Au¬ 
gust,  Mr.  Teeter  will  assume 
his  duties  as  minister-in-charge 
of  the  T  ri  n  i  t  y  Episcopal 
Church,  Rocky  Mount,  Va. 

F'or  the  last  three  years,  he 
has  been  a  student  at  Seabury- 
Western  Theological  Seminary, 
Evanston,  Ill.,  in  addition  to 
working  full  time  for  the  Trib¬ 
une.  He  is  also  a  graduate 
of  Northwestern  University's 
Medill  School  of  Journalism. 
He  joined  the  Tribune  in  June, 
l!>4fl,  having  since  served  on 
nearly  all  the  news  desks  in  the 
Tribune’s  city  room. 

«  *  « 

Bill  Ahlrich,  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  offices  of  the  Fairchild 
Publications  since  1949 — to  re¬ 
tail  advertising  staff  of  the 
ire.st  Couirui  (Calif.)  San  Ga¬ 
briel  Valley  Daily  Tribune.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  Fairchild,  Mr. 
Ahlrich  w'as  on  the  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  Capital  Times. 

*  *  m 

Mary  Taylor  and  Doris 
Hudgens — to  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Jouryial  news  staff  as 
summer  replacements. 

Warren  Weaver,  .A.lbany, 
N.Y.,  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Truman  Searle, 
former  legislative  correspondent 
for  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Netvs — received  degrees 
at  -Albany  Law  School. 

*  *  « 

Robert  H.  Shanahan,  for 
the  past  two  years  personnel 
director  and  assistant  business 
manager  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Dost — to  advertising  director. 

*  *  * 

Leslie  E.  Claypool,  former 
politicial  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Daily  News  — 
field  secretary  to  Mayor  Norris 
Poulson. 

*  *  « 

Walter  R.  McKinstry  Jr., 
editor  of  the  Grants  (N.  M.) 
Beacon  for  the  past  year — to 
business  manager.  Mrs.  Bunny 
Stephens — to  office  manager  for 
the  Grants  Publishing  Co. 

*  *  * 

Kathleen  Baker — to  the  city- 
staff  of  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 

News  from  Grand  Rapids 

(Mich.)  Herald. 


personal 


Jay  Apt,  rewriteman  on  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily  News 
— returned  after  an  absence  of 
several  months.  Bert  Wilson, 
former  reporter  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Record — to  re¬ 
write  on  the  News.  Willia.m 
Johnson,  formerly  of  the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade — to  the  News  cojiy 
de.sk. 

*  *  * 

Alvin  V.  Sizer,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Evening  Regis¬ 
ter  and  reporter  Kit  Reed  — 
citations  from  the  New  Haven 
Human  Relations  Council. 

«  *  * 

Ray  Lewis,  formerly  with 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 
promotion  department — to  head 
of  the  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Temple  (Tex.) 
Daily  Telegram. 

*  *  * 

Dale  M.  Johns — elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  England  pro¬ 
fessional  chapter,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

*  *  * 

Nelson  Poynter,  editor  and 
president  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times — Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity’s  award  for  distinguished 
service  and  the  Blue  Key  award 
from  the  University  of  Florida. 
*  «  * 

Nor.man  L.  Levine,  formerly 
with  the  news  staffs  of  the 
Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune 
and  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press- 
Telegram — now  on  rewrite,  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Call-Bulletin. 
*  *  « 

Joseph  Boessenecker  —  ap- 
])ointed  circulation  manager  of 
the  Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times 
following  his  resignation  from 
the  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record. 
He  was  with  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  News  for  18  years. 

*  *  * 

Winston  L.  Knight,  former 
circulation  manager  of  the  Pat¬ 
erson  (N.  J.)  Morning  Call  — 
to  circulation  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Middletown  (N.  Y.) 
Times  Herald. 

*  *  « 

John  Rosenfield,  amuse¬ 
ments  editor  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News — now  six- 
day-a-week  columnist  and  critic 
for  the  News.  Assistant  city 

editor  William  A.  Payne  — 

named  acting  amusements  edi¬ 
tor. 


Heads  Penii  School 

University  Park,  Pa. 

The  new  director  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
is  H.  Eugene  Goodwin  a  staff 
writer  for  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star  since  1950  and 
previously  a  Baltimore  Sun  and 
.4P  reporter.  He  suceeds  I.  W. 
Cole  who  will  hold  the  .Medill 
School  at  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity.  Mr.  Goodwin,  34,  has  a 
master’s  degree  in  journalism 
and  political  science  frum  the 
University  of  Iowa. 

#  #  # 

Mel  Barker,  Chicago  (HI.) 
Sun-Times  promotion  manager 
— named  promotion  director. 
Paul  Hirt,  formerly  assistant 
promotion  manager,  now  pro¬ 
motion  manager. 

*  *  ♦ 

Cii.YRLES  H.  Harris,  who 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Athens  (Ohio)  .Messenger  in 
1903 — retired. 

*  «  * 

Prof.  H.  Gordon  Hullfish. 
Ohio  State  University —  named 
to  editorial  advi.sory  Ijoard  of 
Education  Digest. 

*  «  * 

A.  J.  Laudick — retired  iy- 
cently  from  the  Delphos  (Ohio! 
Herald-Courant  and  received  a 
watch  from  fellow  employes. 
He  was  editor  and  business 
manager  of  the  newspaper  for 
20  years;  succeeded  by  .N’okbkki 
Grewe,  Delphos  police  chief. 

*  *  * 

Frank  D.  Marsteller— from 
chief  photographer  of  the  .4//e«- 
town  (Pa.)  Cull-Chiunub 
Newspapers  to  director  of 
graphic  arts. 

*  «  * 

Donald  J.  Hurwicii,  suimi- 
visor  of  the  Chicago  (111.)  Smv 
Times  merchandising  depait- 
ment  and  a  member  of  the 
general  advertising  department 
specializing  in  food  jiroduct  ad¬ 
vertising — to  sales  managoi’  of 
Sunday-Midwest  magazine  of 
the  S-T. 

*  *  « 

Don  Robertson,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  rewrite— 
to  the  copy  desk  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  News. 
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Maggie  Savoy,  former  wom¬ 
an’s  page  editor  of  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Gazette — to  woman’s  ; 
page  editor  of  the  Arizona 

Republic.  Mary  Lou  Loper,  as¬ 
sistant  to  Miss  Savoy  —  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  Gazette’s 
woman’s  pages. 

*  «  * 

.VIakgl'erite  Hiooins,  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune — honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  Temple 
University. 

«  «  « 

J.  F.  Evans,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  at  the  Toronto 
offlte  of  the  Montreal  (Que.) 
Gazette — to  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  at  Montreal.  G.  S. 
WiLLcocKS — to  Ontario  ad  man¬ 
ager,  and  J.  M.  Henderson  — 
manager  of  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  in  addition  to  his  present 
post  of  classified  advertising 
manager  at  the  Gazette  office. 

«  *  « 

Robert  Kamensky,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Uniontown  (Pa.) 
Homing  Herald — to  the  infor¬ 
mational  services  staff  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Bureau  Co¬ 
operative  Association. 

*  *  * 

Krwin  Knoll,  former  feature 
writer  for  Editor  &  Publisher 
and  more  recently  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  Better  Schools — to  the 
news  staff  of  the  Washington 
(I).  C.)  Post  and  Times  Herald. 

*  *  * 

.Marjorie  Harthan,  church 
news  reporter,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union — resigned  to  be¬ 
come  editor,  University  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 


Joel  Vance — returned  to  the  ^ 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  .Journal  ^ 
rim  after  a  six  months’  hitch  ^ 
in  the  army  at  Ft.  Bli.ss,  Texas,  j 

»  *  *  ( 

Harry  M.  Ayers,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  .Anniston  (Ala.)  < 
Star — citation  of  Kappa  Phi  1 
Kajipa  for  contribution  to  Ala-  I 
bama  education.  '• 

' 

Ja.mes  R.  Johnson — to  the  ' 
New  York  advertising  .sales 
staff  of  This  Week. 

♦  ♦  *  ] 

Vic  Sherow,  editor  of  the 
Gallipolis  (Ohio)  Daily  Tribune 
and  the  Gallia  Weekly  Times — 
resigned. 

«  *  * 

James  Schoetller,  journal¬ 
ism  graduate.  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity  —  to  the  Philadelphia 
bureau.  United  Press. 

*  *  * 

Carl  Scuoos,  E'f  Centro 
(Calif.)  Post-Press — named  di¬ 
rector,  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

«  *  « 

William  K.  Sanders  Jr.,  tuith 
the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune- 
Democrat  for  the  past  10  years 
— appointed  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

*  «  * 

James  Hawley — to  the  staff 
,  of  the  Mandan  (N.  D.)  Pioneer 
as  a  reporter. 

«  «  * 

George  F.  Bazin,  advertising 
manager,  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Evening  Register — promoted  to 
advertising  director.  He  is  suc- 
,  ceeded  by  Donald  A.  Spargo. 

2  John  F.  Hine,  local  advertising 
.  manager,  becomes  assistant  bus- 
,  iness  manager,  and  WILLIAM  K. 

,  Coates,  advertising  solicitor  — 
promoted  to  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

*  *  * 

i 

[  .^NDRfiw  Keliaiy  Jr.,  gradu¬ 
ate,  Northwestern  University — 
to  the  United  Press  staff  in 
Philadelphia. 


John  Hazel  Heads 
(iravure  Research 

John  E.  Hazel,  New  York 
Ihiily  News,  w’as  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Gravure  Research,  Ini., 
at  the  11th  annual  meeting  la.st 
week.  Mr.  Hazel,  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  Gravure  Technical  As¬ 
sociation,  succeeds  Jerome  B. 
Fisher,  president  of  Publication 
(^>rp. 

Harvey  F.  George,  research 
director,  reported  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  new  research 
laboratory  in  New  York.  Re¬ 
search  is  now  being  done  on 
color  correction  and  web  press 
operation. 

Other  officers  are:  Carl  M. 
Metash,  Parade  Publications, 
Inc.,  first  vicepresident;  Fred  G. 
Bourne,  Standard  Gravure  Corp., 
second  vicepresident;  Martin  J. 
Waters,  .\rt  Gravure  Corp.; 
secretary-treasurer.  Among  the 
newly-elected  board  members  is 
Harold  Maas,  Chicago  Tribune. 


Ber.nard  Izes — to  the  .Atlan¬ 
tic  City  (N.  J.)  Press  as  re¬ 
porter  and  rewrite.  He  was 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Sauger- 
ties  (N.  Y.)  Post. 


Fred  Brewer,  formeily  a 
columnist  for  the  Garden  Groce 
(Calif.)  Daily  Ncics— now  staff 
writer  with  Parade  Publications. 


Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor 
Christian  Science  Monitor — hon¬ 
orary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree, 
Colby  College. 

♦  *  • 

James  B.  .Miller — to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the 
.Artesia  (N.  M.)  Daily  Press. 

*  «  « 

Laurie  Cooper,  graduate  of 
Eastern  New  Mexico  University 
--now  reporter  for  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times-Herald. 

(Continued  on  juige  4b) 


Senator 


Thomas  C.  Brown,  editorial  former  spor  s 

writer  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Roanoke  Rapuls 

Couner-Express-citedbyTrin- 

ity  College  alumni  for  service  "if i  / 

to  the  school  guette  (Mich.)  Mining  Journal 

— named  general  manager  of 
*  •  •  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press  in 

PKJ  ^^^"'^^SLE  —  from  Wildwood,  N.  J.,  where  the  Cape 

HMelphia  bureau  to  Pitts-  May  County  edition  of  the  Press 
'Urgh  bureau.  United  Press.  is  edited. 
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rates,  samples: 

Ed  Koterba,  editor 

Washington  News  Enterprise: 

P.  O.  Box  5509 
Washington  16,  D.  C. 


NEWSMEN 
OFTEN  ASK; 
“SHOULD  I 
OWN  A  PAPER?” 


The  answer  isn’t 
easy.  That  salaried 
job  of  yours  may  be 
the  best  spot,  after 
all. 

Assuming  you  have 
some  solid  experi¬ 
ence,  think  over  the 
difficulties  of  uproot¬ 
ing  yourself  and 
leaving  friends.  If 
you  want  to  make  a 
move,  select  the  area 
where  you  might  be 
happiest. 

Analyze  yourself. 

Can  you  manage  and 
inspire  people?  Do 
you  have  broad  so¬ 
cial  interests?  Are 
you  patient,  tolerant, 
imaginative  and 
competitive? 

Consider  a  weekly 
instead  of  a  daily, 
unless  you  have  at 
least  $30,000  down 
in  cash.  You’ll  need 
$20,000  down  for  a 
sizeable  weekly.  Re¬ 
member,  you  may  be 
saddled  with  debt 
for  a  long  time  in 
the  payout. 

If  your  eagerness 
survives  this  honest 
soul  searching  (and 
there  are  opportuni¬ 
ties)  get  in  touch 
with  us.  We’ll  be 
glad  to  hear  from 
you 

ALLEN  KANDER 
AND  COMPANY 

Wa.shintjtun 

1625  Eye  St..  N.W.  Nitioul  8  1990 

New  York 

60  E.  42nd  St..  Murray  Hill  7-4242 

Chicago 

35  E.  Wacktr  Dr.,  Iland«l»li  6-<7M 


I- 


Personal 

(Continued  from  page  45) 


Roger  Q.  Small,  formerly  in 
the  production  department  of 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corpora¬ 
tion — to  assistant  production 
superintendent  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post  to  replace  James 

L.  Fenley,  who  resigned  to  join 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  as  assistant 
production  superintendent. 

*  *  * 

Ron  Moskowitz,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Austin  (Tex.) 
American — to  general  assign¬ 
ments  reporter,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post. 

•  •  * 

T.  A.  Hayhurst,  formerly 
with  the  Tulia  (Tex.)  Herald- 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Deming  (N.  M.)  Headlight  and 
Graphic, 

*  0  * 

Robert  White,  former  man¬ 
ager-editor  of  the  Durango 
(Colo.)  Herald-News  —  now 
heads  the  Durango,  Colo.,  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Farmington  (N.  M.) 
Daily  Times. 


J.  Robert  Spencer,  manager 
of  the  Clovis  (N.  M.)  News- 
Journal  10  years — resigned  to 
become  manager  of  Clovis 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

«  *  * 

C.  Kenneth  Siner  Jr.  — 
transferred  from  Santa  Fe,  N. 

M.,  United  Press  bureau  to 
Edinburg,  Tex.,  as  UP  bureau 
manager. 

*  *  * 

Forster  Maxwell,  formerly 
reporter  for  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News  — 
to  the  news  desk  of  the  Carls¬ 
bad  (N.  M.)  Current-Argus, 
succeeding  Bob  Lawrence. 

*  *  * 

Lincoln  O’Brien,  owner  and 
publisher  of  New  Mexico  news¬ 
papers — on  six-weeks  tour  of 
Europe  with  family. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Neil  Addington,  Santa  Fe 
(N.  M.)  Neiv  Mexican  reporter 
— to  president  of  the  New 
Mexico  professional  chapter. 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

*  *  * 

Ogden  Reid,  president  and 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  —  honorary  degree, 
Adelphi  College. 


- — —  - — 

Do  you  believe  in  ! 
competitive  enterprise  ?  i 


The  electric  power  business  is  necessarily  a  monopoly. 
Power  companies  are  not  “free”  enterprises;  they  are 
not  competitive  enterprise  unless  they  have  competition 
by  example,  such  as  TVA  provides. 

Has  TVA’s  fine  performance  hurt  the  j>ower  com¬ 
panies?  The  record  shows*: 

•  Power  companies  bordering  TVA  have  in¬ 
creased  their  common  stock  earnings  at  twice  the  na¬ 
tional  average  rate  of  increase; 


•  Yet  TVA’s  power  company  neighbors  sell  power 
for  less  than  do  power  companies  further  away  from 
TVA’s  competitive  influence! 


In  a  fascinating  book¬ 
let,  “TVA’s  Influence  on 
Electric  Rates.”  Write 
us  for  copies. 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
PUBLIC  POWER 

ASSOCIATION 

Chattanooga  2,  Tennessee 


Irving  Dilliard,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch — chevalier  of  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor  in 
Paris. 

*  *  * 

Syd  Love,  former  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  reporter  and 
United  Press  staffer  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Phoenix — to  the 
Los  Angeles  Mirror-Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Schreibman,  former 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enter¬ 
prise  reporter  and  Indianapolis 
Times  police  reporter — to  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Gerald  A.  Kilbride,  advertis¬ 
ing  consultant,  Guy  Gannett 
Publishing  Co.  of  Maine — presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Advertising  Associ¬ 
ates  of  Maine. 

*  *  « 

Harry  L.  Connor  —  named 
managing  editor  of  the  weekly 
Mystic-Stonington  (Conn.) 
Compass.  He  is  completing  stu¬ 
dies  at  the  University  of  Maine. 
He  has  been  a  sports  reporter 
for  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily 
News. 

*  •  * 

Gerald  B.  Trapp,  formerly  of 
the  Mankato  (Minn.)  Free 
Press — to  the  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  staff  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

*  •  • 

Peter  Bielak,  former  Deep 
River,  Conn.,  bureau  manager, 
Middletoum  (Conn.)  Press — to 
Kabul,  Afghanistan,  as  assist¬ 
ant  information  officer,  U.  S. 
Information  Agency. 

«  •  * 

Laddie  Makschack,  former 
reporter  for  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle  —  named 
West  Coast  photo  editor  of  TV 
Guide. 

«  *  « 

Bruce  Kellett,  previously 
with  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Brainerd  (Minn.)  Daily 
Dispatch — to  assistant  account 
executive  at  Weston-Barnett, 
Inc.,  Waterloo,  la. 

«  «  * 

Stanley  Pakula — to  sports 
editor  of  the  Bennington  (Vt.) 
Evening  Banner.  Robert  Goodie 
—  to  photographer  —  reporter, 
succeeding  Jon  Fleming,  who  is 
in  the  Army.  Philip  Savory, 
formerly  with  the  Central  In¬ 
telligence  Agency,  Washington, 
D.  C. —  named  bureau  chief  of 
the  Banner’s  Hoosick  Falls, 

N.  Y.,  office.  He  succeeds  C. 
Giles  Fenn,  who  has  been 
named  chief  reporter  on  the 
Banner’s  home  office  staff. 
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Writes  Civics  Book 

For  several  years  before  ht 
was  transferred  to  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  executive  staff  it 
New  York,  James  P.  Hacket 
was  a  close  observer  of  Ne» 
Jersey  state  government.  He 
was  the  AP’s  chief  at  the  Tren¬ 
ton  bureau.  He  wrote  a  book, 
“The  New  Jersey  Citizen," 
which  the  Rutgers  University 
Press  (New  Brunswick,  N.  J.j 
has  just  published  ($6). 

In  Association  Job 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

Basil  E.  Moore  Jr.,  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Marylatc 
School  of  Law',  1951,  has  joineii 
the  staff  of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association  as 
assistant  general  manager.  He 
and  Melvin  Street,  the  genera; 
manager,  were  classmates  in 
college. 

*  *  * 

Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  mili¬ 
tary  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  —  honorary  Doctor  of 
Literature  degree.  Tufts  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  *  * 

Calvin  D.  Mansfield  and 
Samuel  Winett,  Atlantic  Cit) 
(N.  J.)  Press — dual  winners  of 
Golden  Quill  Award  of  the  Press 
Club  of  Atlantic  City. 

♦  ♦  • 

Robert  Brennan,  with  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  for  W 
years — named  real  estate 
writer. 

*  *  * 

Don  Robertson,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  rewrite 
man — to  the  copydesk  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  News. 

*  *  « 

John  A.  Rohen,  graduate  of 
the  University  of  "roledo — to  it- 
porter  of  the  Berea  (Ohio) 
News. 

«  *  « 

Horace  Powell,  executive 
vicepresident  and  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Atlanta 
Newspapers,  Inc. — retired.  He 
will  continue  as  executive  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  newspapers.  ^ 
became  circulation  director  M 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  » 
1935. 

*  *  « 

Prof.  Leslie  G.  Moeller,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  School  of  Joumalism- 
an  honorary  doctor  of  letter 
degree  by  Wartburg  College. 

*  *  * 

W.  Arthur  Grant,  managin? 
editor  of  the  Bennington  (Vt) 
Evening  Banner — president  w 
the  Vermont  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 
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COAL  FACTS 


by  the 

National  Coal  Association 


THE  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION  •  SOUTHERN  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON  5,  D.C. 


June,  1957 

The  United  States  is  faced  with  a  shortage  of  engineers . 
While  this  shortage  is  in  itself  no  secret,  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  should  be  emphasized.  Today  our  working 

force  of  over  600,000  engineers - although  more  than  doubled 

since  1940 - has  not  kept  pace  with  the  great  needs  of 

industry,  education  ajid  government.  Both  the  Engineers' 

Joint  Council  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  esti¬ 
mate  that  the  minimum  need  for  engineers  from  graduating 
classes  is  40,000  a  year  for  the  next  ten  years.  Yet  projec¬ 
tions  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  indicate  that  we  will 
not  reach  a  class  of  40,000  until  1963. 

Communist  Party  Secretary  Krushchev  recently  claimed  that 
"we  have  more  engineers  and  more  supporting  engineering 
technical  personnel  thain  any  capitalist  country."  Whether 
this  is  true  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  last  five 
years  the  United  States  has  only  turned  out  142,000  engi¬ 
neers  to  Russia's  estimated  216,000.  About  8%  of  our  college 
students  are  in  engineering.  In  Russia,  that  figure  is  30%. 
And  generous  privileges  and  education  aids  for  Russian 
engineers  enable  the  Soviet  Union  to  point  to  an  increasing 
gain  in  technical  manpower. 

But  losing  the  technological  race  to  Russia  is  only  part  of 
our  problem.  Our  present  shortage  is  a  threat  to  continuing 
expansion  of  our  economy  and  increases  in  our  living 
standards.  It  is  in  this  area  that  the  coal  industry's  need 
for  engineers  is  important.  Like  many  other  fields,  coal  is 

understaffed  in  its  engineering  department - at  least  10% 

below  normal - but  coal's  need  is  magnified  by  the  fact  that 

the  coal  industry  is  basic  to  the  welfare  of  our  economy. 

If  our  nation  is  to  grow,  coal  must  grow. 

Although  coal's  primary  need  is  for  engineers  who  are 
responsible  for  the  actual  mining  process,  other  types  of 

engineers - electrical,  mechanical,  construction,  safety - 

are  also  in  demand.  And  the  use  of  more  complex  mining 
equipment  and  the  need  for  more  efficient  production  indi¬ 
cate  a  trend  toward  more  maintenance  and  industrial  engi¬ 
neers  .  All  these  men  are  needed  to  facilitate  every  facet  of 
coal  production  and  utilization ...  to  better  our  mining 
methods  and  assure  an  adequate  fuel  supply  to  meet  the 
demands  of  our  growing  economy.  Today  the  coal  industry, 
like  other  leading  industries,  is  providing  scholarships, 
sponsoring  programs  and  making  long-range  plans  to  acquire 
technically-trained  personnel.  To  strengthen  an  industry  on 
which  this  nation  depends,  coal  producers  are  making  every 
effort  to  interest  young  men  in  mining  engineering. 


Malarial  in  Coal  Facta  may  ba  qualod  or  raproducod  for  any  parpota.  If  furthor  information  is  desired,  contact  National  Coal  Association. 
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Typical  «»f  llio  hrifcht  Atneriran  ilrrant  <if  siihiirltan  livinit — a  »lr»*ain  fast  l>eromin>i  happy  rftlit! 
f€»r  ever  niftre  millions  of  families — is  this  scene  of  a  spacious  siihiirhan  area  near  Allanli.  Oi. 


Coast  to  coast,  the  chorus  rings  out 
Suburbia,  here  we  come!” 


Thanks  to  the  mohilitv  of  modern  motoring,  a  mass 
migration  to  the  suburbs  is  under  way 


For  dramatic  evidence  of  today’s  all- 
out  trend  toward  suburban  living — 
well,  try  this  statistic  for  size:  There 
are  now  more  passenger  cars  registered 
than  there  are  households  in  the  U.S. 
(52  million  cars;  approximately  48 
million  households).  And  that  means 
millions  of  families  with  two  or  more 
cars — with  more  millions  certain  to 


join  the  ranks  in  the  years  ahead. 

Seems  just  about  everybody  wants 
out  (out  of  the  city,  that  is!).  And 
that’s  where  the  figures  on  car  owner¬ 
ship  come  in — for  it’s  today’s  superbly 
engineered  automobiles  that  are  mak¬ 
ing  this  mass  migration  |X)ssible. 

How?  By  providing  fa.st,  depend¬ 
able  transpjortation  for  the  bread¬ 


winner  who  must  commute  to  tW’ 
city.  And  by  providing  hi.s  hiw'' 
with  easy  and  convenient  means  o 
reaching  schools,  shopping  centeR 
recreation  areas — near  or  far. 


I. 

^  I 

m 

■ 


PirliircM|ii<*  ItiiNiiiOHs  rriilorH  (ofloii  rriiHl  in  rniirept  and  runipletr  with  parking  ^^liaro  In  Stiliiiritia,  tw«>  I'ars  art*  alniosi  a 
for  all)  IfMiay  niakr  ihr  (inoHl  in  mrlmp«>lilan  slioppini;  farililir)*  availahlo  to  the  siih-  must;  one  for  <'oiiim tiling,  another 
iirhatiile  riichl  home.'’ In  faet,  Miihiirhan  liviiiK  i^  revohilionizinK  marketinK  eoneepis.  available  at  home  for  shopping. 

pleasure  driving.  seh<M>l,  ciner^;eneies. 


mighty  chorus  of,  “Suburbia,  here  we 
come!”  And  Suburbia,  in  turn,  is 
making  these  millions  warmly  wel¬ 
come  with  prodigious  housing  develoji- 
ments  and  single  homes  for  every 
income  bracket. 

With  scenic  charms,  too,  and  the 
many  attractions  of  more  lei-surely 
living  away  from  the  congestion  of 
cities  closer  to  the  outdoor  life.  And 
with  multi-million-dollar  shopping 
centers  within  a  few  minutes’  drive 
from  every  home  for  miles  around  — 
plus  c-onvenient  off-street  parking 
space.  Suburban  ca.sh  registers  now 
ring  up  a  lush  multi-billion-dollar 
business  volume  yearly.  It’s  a  golden 
transfusion  for  our  economy — an 
economy  today  being  geared  to  new 
ways  of  marketing  and  changing  buy¬ 
ing  habits  under  the  impact  of  mush¬ 
rooming  Suburbia. 

In  these  scientifically  planned  shop¬ 
ping  areas  that  serve  virtually  every 
suburban  community,  the  proudest 
names  in  big  city  merchantdom  now 
vie  with  one  another  to  supply  every 
possible  want  of  suburbanites  where 
they  live.  Many  of  these  centers  are 
splendid  in  concept — look  more  like 
dazzling  resorts  than  bustling  busi¬ 
ness  concentrations. 


VI  ith  leoir  roiirM's,  rluhs.  sreiiir  drivcM  wilhiii  SM'ift  uiid  rttmiiiiital ion  hy  oar 

iiiloh  ea.sy  ilriviiiK  dinlaiico  fitr  Hiihiirlianiloii—  from  the  hrt'adwiniirr'H  rily  jf>h  lf>  his 
away  fmm  tralIi«’-«'lo>!>:«Hl  city  streets — oiit-of-  siihiirhan  home  means  precious  extra 
doors  pastimes  take  on  a  new  dimension.  hours  of  relaxation  and  recreation. 


.Nationars  Kole 

We  at  National  Steel  take  pride  in 
the  great  contribution  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
our  people  and  our  nation.  Because 
National  Steel,  through  three  of  its 
major  divisions — Great  Lakes  Steel 
at  Detroit.  Michigan,  Weirton  Steel 
at  Weirton,  West  Virginia,  and  The 
Hanna  Furnace  Corporation  at 
Buffalo,  New  York — is  an  important 
supplier  of  the  steel  and  iron  used  by 
automobile  manufacturers. 

Through  the  skilled  engineering  and 
manufacturing  of  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry,  this  nation  each  year  enjoys 
safer,  stronger,  more  economical  cars. 
Our  constant  goal — through  research 
and  cooperation  with  the  automobile 
industry  —  is  to  make  better  and 
better  steel  for  still  greater  safety, 
strength  and  economy  in  the  cars 
and  trucks  of  today  and  tomorrow. 


Multi'Car  Families  .4bound 
Keeping  pace  with  the  increase  in  our 
suburban  population  (it’s  predicted 
that  suburban  dwellers  will  total  more 
than  83  million  by  1975),  is  the  sharp 
rise  in  two-car  families.  With  the 
round-the-clock  business,  shopping, 
social  and  other  demands  made  on 
“the  car”  by  every  member  of  the 
family,  a  single  automobile  can  prove 
painfully  inadequate. 

Also,  the  new  50-billion-dollar, 
41,()00-mile  Federal  Aid  network  of 
new  multi-lane  freeways — providing 
safer,  handier  access  to  cities,  to  in¬ 
dustries,  to  pleasure  travel,  particu¬ 
larly  for  the  suburbanite  —should 
markedly  stimulate  multi-car  owner¬ 
ship  per  family. 


NATIONAL 
,  STEEL  j 


CRKAT  LAKES  STEEL  C;ORPORATION 
WEIRTON  STEEL  i;OMPANY 
STRAN-STEEL  CORPORATION 
THE  HANNA  EURNACE  CORPORATION 
HANNA  IRON  ORE  COMPANY 
NATIONAL  MINES  CORPORATION 
NATIONAL  STEEL  PRODUCrTS  COMPANY 


CORPORATION 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


NATIONAL  STEEL 

GRANT  BUILDING 


W.  L.  McLean 
Estate  Over 
$5  Million 


Philadelphia 

The  estate  of  William  L. 
McLean  Jr.,  vicepresident  and 
treasurer  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  who  died  March  10, 
1954,  is  appraised  at  $5,385,730 
in  an  inventory. 

Personal  property  is  valued 
at  $5,136,443  and  realty  at 
$249,287.  The  bulk  of  the  es¬ 
tate  was  made  up  of  stock  of 
the  Bulletin  Co.,  valued  at 
$3,518,661;  bonds  worth  $538,- 
288,  and  life  insurance  of 
$812,280. 

The  Bulletin  stock  included 
20,975  shares  of  first  preferred, 
$1,510,200;  25,664^  shares  of 
second  preferred,  $1,026,580, 
and  3,137  shares  of  common, 
$981,881. 

His  home  at  Wynnewood, 
was  appraised  at  $512,000  and 
a  228-acre  farm  in  Montgomery 
County,  Pa.,  at  $129,287. 

Mr.  McLean  bequeathed  one- 
half  of  his  estate  to  his  wife, 
Eleanor  Bushnell  McLean,  di¬ 
recting  that  her  share  include 
half  of  his  holding  of  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  the  Bulletin.  The 


balance  of  his  holdings  of  bul¬ 
letin  common  was  bequeathed 
to  his  son,  William  L.  McLean, 
3D. 

.Mr.  McLean  gave  a  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  his  holdings  of 
second  preferred  Bulletin  stock 
to  a  trust  established  in  1951  to 
aid  newsjuiperboys. 


Daily  iu  Plans 

Toronto 

Thomson  Co.  Ltd.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Brampton  (Ont.) 
Peel  Gazette,  25  year-old  week¬ 
ly,  from  Edward  Furness  and 
has  ended  its  publication.  The 
subscription  list  goes  to  the 
Brampton  Conservator,  which 
the  Thomson  Co.  plans  to  turn 
into  a  daily  newspaper  next 
year.  Brampton  is  in  suburban 
Toronto. 


All  Washed  Up 

Randolph,  Kans. 

The  Tuttle  Creek  dam  soon 
will  inundate  this  town,  so  Ross 
Campbell,  publisher  of  the  Ran¬ 
dolph  Enterprise,  printed  the 
last  issue  June  6  and  moved  to 
Colorado.  Larry  Marcellus  of 
Leonardville  took  over  the 
equipment  and  subscription  list 
for  a  consolidated  paper  to  be 
called  the  Riley  Public  News. 


llllinois  Weekly  Sold 
By  P.  A.  Lindenmeyer 

Arcola,  Ill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  W. 
Stonecipher  of  Champaign,  Ill., 
purchased  the  Arcola  Record- 
Herald  from  P.  A.  Lindenmeyer, 
owner  and  publisher  for  the 
past  21  years. 

The  Broom  and  Broom  Corn 
News,  an  exclusive  paper  for 
the  Broom  and  Corn  Industry, 
and  the  building,  both  owmed  by 
Mr.  Lindenmeyer,  were  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  sale.  The  trade 
paper  will  be  printed  under 
contract  by  the  new  owmers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stonecipher  are 
former  owners  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (Mo.)  Citizen,  which  was 
merged  with  the  Washington 
Missourian  last  August. 


/  m  sure  you'll  find  everything  comfortable,  Hathaway  .  .  .  and, 
Miss  Jenkins,  you'll  remember  to  call  Supply  for  a  tack  and  hammer. 


The  Cincinnati  Daily  Enquirer  is  solid 
No.  1  right  down  the  line.  Including 
a  21,000  edge  in  City  Zone  circulation 
.  .  .  a  healthy  lead  in  Retail  Display 
Linage.  Get  full  story  from  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


Recent  transactions  in  the 
newspaper  field: 

Monticello  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News  and  the  Liberty  Evening 
News — sold  to  Benjamin  and 
Joseph  De  Biase  of  Pequannock, 
N.  J.  Sale  price  was  not  dis¬ 
closed.  Both  newspapers  are 
weeklies  with  a  circulation  re¬ 
ported  between  4,000  and  5,000. 

The  De  Biase  brothers  are 
publishers  of  the  daily  Jersey 
Shore  Herald  in  Jersey  Shore, 
Pa.,  the  magazine  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Business  Journal,  a  finan¬ 
cial  sheet,  and  are  eastern  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can  Report. 

*  *  * 

Los  Altos  (Calif.)  News  — 
purchased  by  Ed  Laubengayer 
of  Santa  Maria,  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Santa 


Maria  ( Calif. )  Times. 

He  bought  all  of  the  stock 
held  by  the  five  men  who  formed 
Newspaper  Investors,  Inc.,  i 
year  ago  and  bought  the  pape; 
from  Don  C.  Matchan.  No  mk 
price  was  disclosed. 

Both  Vic  Bogart,  managini 
editor,  and  Preston  Th^e, 
acting  managing  and  advertii- 
ing  manager,  will  remain  ii 
their  present  position  on  the 
staff. 


Sale  of  the  Ornn  (Mo.) 
News  and  the  Chaffee  Leadtr 
to  Neil  Amundsen,  formerly  of 
Van  Buren,  Mo.,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  A1  Westland,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspapers  for  the 
past  three  years. 

Both  parties  were  represented 
in  the  sale  by  the  Bailey-Kreb- 
biel  Newspaper  Service  of 
Salina  and  Norton,  Kas. 

Mr.  Westland  announced  that 
he  had  accepted  a  position  on 
the  journalism  faculty  of  Mem¬ 
phis  State  University. 

Mr.  Amundsen,  has  > 
background  of  about  10  yean 
in  the  newspaper  field.  He  is  i 
graduate  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Linot3q)e  School  and  has  exten¬ 
sive  experience  in  the  weekly 
field  in  Connecticut  and  Ohia 
*  «  « 

Osceola,  Neb. 

The  sale  of  the  weekly  0$eeoh 
Record  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald 
Waterman  of  Hill  City,  Kas¬ 
has  been  announced  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Perry  Sapp,  publishers  of 
the  Record  since  1947. 

Mr.  Waterman  is  advertising 
manager  of  the  Hill  City  Tima, 
a  county  seat  newspaper. 
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The  SPOT  NEWS  paper  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  fields 


The  PRIMARY  advertising  medium  for  .. . 

•  NEWSPAPERS 

•  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

•  SYNDICATES  AND  SERVICES 
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America’s  most  influential  medium  for 
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tional  Advertising  .  .  . 
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POWERFUL  REASONS  WHY  A  CHEVROLET 
STAYS  ON  THE  JOB...SAVES  ON  THE  JOB ! 


Chevrolet  trucks  offer  the  world's  most  popular 
truck  engines— big  6’s,  designed  soundly  yet 
simply  to  provide  plenty  of  power  at  lowest  cost 
and  the  ability  to  keep  going  in  rugged  service. 
Like  all  Chevrolet  truck  components,  these  engines 
put  the  accent  on  economy  and  dependability  I 

Chevy’s  the  dollar  saver  de  luxe  of  the  American 
road,  and  many  of  the  reasons  why  can  be  found 
beneath  the  Chevrolet  truck  hood.  That’s  where 
you’ll  often  find  one  of  the  great  6-cylinder  power- 
plants  that  have  pulled  more  payload  more  miles 
than  any  other  engines  in  the  history  of  hauling. 
They’re  honest-to-goodness  frucA  engines,  specially 
built  to  stay  and  save  on  the  roughest  and  toughest 
of  hauling  jobs.  Or,  if  you  prefer  a  V8,  the  ones 
that  hum  beneath  the  Chevy  hood  are  at  the  head 
of  their  class  for  fleet-going  short-stroke  V8 
efficiency. 

You’ll  find  that  a  Chevrolet  truck  gives  you  so 
much  to  save  with!  Your  Chevrolet  dealer  is  wait¬ 
ing  to  fill  you  in  on  all  the  facts.  ,  .  .  Chevrolet 
Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


Biggest  sellers  .  .  .  because  they're  biggest  savers! 


CHEVROLET  TASK- FORCE  57  TRUCKS 
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FAMOUS  CHEVY  6 

(America's  most  popular  truck  engine) 

•  Fuel-saving  8  to  1 
compression  ratio 

•  Low-maintenance 
valve-in-head 
design 

•  Tw  fuel  filters 
for  dependability 

•  Durable  alloy  steel 
exhaust  valves 

•  High  power-  •  Economical  by¬ 
output  ignition  pass  cooling 
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The  miles  just  seem  to  float  by  when  you  travel  on  quiet,  safe,  easy-to-drive  asphalt  hi^Jnvays. 

Esso  Research,  working  with  oil  and  highway  engineers,  has  helped  develop  tougher,  more  resilient 
surfaces  that  stand  up  under  heavy  travel,  hot  sun,  snow  and  ice.  By  helping  to  pave  the 

..s. 
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ESSO  RESEARCH  works  wonders  with  oil 


Modern  asphalt  makes  driving  more  enjoyable 


Radio  Pitch 
Keyed  to  Ad 
Readership 

Bedford,  Pa. 

George  N.  Scheid,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Tarentum 
Valley  Daily  Mewn,  carried  the 
ball  for  newspapers  as  media 
men  made  their  pitch  to  the 
managers’  conference  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Savings  and  Loan 
League  here  this  week. 

David  J.  Bennett,  executive 
assistant  to  the  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  television  division 
of  Triangle  Publications,  urged 
use  of  TV,  and  Ralf  Brent,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  sales, 
WIP,  Philadelphia,  said  radio  is 
best. 

Mr.  Brent  said  banks  will 
spend  ZSJy'/c  of  their  advertising 
budget  in  newspapers;  9.8  in 
TV  and  8.9  in  radio. 

“Now,  let  me  shock  you,”  he 
said.  “This  medium  (newspa¬ 
pers)  which  will  get  roughly 
three  times  as  much  of  the 
banks’  ad  budget  as  radio  .  .  . 
missed  over  99%  of  the  homes 
in  a  recent  survey  conducted 
by  Pulse. 

“The  best  read  financial  ad 
reached  only  1.2%  of  the  homes. 
Keep  this  in  mind  when  you 
think  of  newspapers.  They  never 
tell  you  how  many  people  read 
your  ad ;  they  only  tell  you  how 
many  copies  were  delivered. 
Radio  can  tell  you  how  many 
people  heard  your  message.” 

9  Points  for  Papers 

Mr.  Scheid’s  nine  reasons  for 
newspaper  advertising,  as  re¬ 
lated  to  the  managers,  were: 

1.  “Newspapers  offer  time- 
tested  success  —  2-50  years  of 
steady  growth. 

2.  “Newspapers  are  reborn 
each  day,  new  and  improved. 

3.  “No  other  medium  is  more 
timelv  and  available.  Every 
member  of  the  family  can  read 
a  newspaper  at  a  time  of  his 
own  choosing. 

4.  “New  highs  every  year  — 
never  have  so  many  people  paid 
so  much  money  for  so  many 
newspapers  as  right  now. 

0.  “Combined  sales  of  all 
other  printed  matter  —  books, 
magazines,  pamphlets  and  so 
forth  —  do  not  equal  newspaper 
sales  revenue. 

<5-  “Every  day  57  million 
copies  of  newspapers  are  sold 
•  •  .  more  than  loaves  of  bread, 
or  bottles  of  milk,  or  units  of 
any  other  manufactured  prod¬ 
uct. 

L  “Money  invested  in  adver- 
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using  in  newspapers  exceeds  the 
combined  total  of  TV,  mag¬ 
azines,  radio  and  outdoor. 

8.  “Even  a  big,  full-page  | 
newspaper  advertisement  still  ! 
costs  the  advertiser  less  than  a 
penny  a  copy. 

9.  “No  other  medium  offers  i 

the  advantages  of  selectivity,  ] 
flexibility,  timing,  low  cost,  local 
marketing  service,  and  an  at-  ! 
mosphere  for  action.  i 

• 

Spanish-Laiiguage 
Daily  in  Texas  Folds  I 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  ! 

La  Prensa,  Spanish-language  ' 
daily  here  for  43  years,  folded 
Sunday,  June  16.  because  Mrs. 
Alicia  Lozano,  its  founder’s  ' 
w’idow,  was  unwilling  to  take 
further  operating  losses.  The  ' 
paper  had  more  than  50  em¬ 
ployes. 

La  Opinion,  Los  Angeles,  also  ' 
is  owned  by  Mrs.  Lozano  and  i 
directed  by  her  son,  Ignacio  E.  I 
Lozano  Jr.  It  continues.  ! 

Ramon  Galido,  real  estate  I 
man,  said  the  LaPrensa  plant 
and  building  w'ere  for  sale.  | 

La  Prensa  had  about  7,800 
daily  circulation,  13,000  Sunday.  | 
It  usually  printed  six  or  eight  j 
pages  daily,  24  on  Sunday. 

•  I 

N.  Y.  Times  to  10c  j 

Outside  100-Mi.  Zone 

The  retail  price  of  weekday 
editions  of  the  New  York  Times 
outside  a  100-mile  zone  from 
New  York  City  will  be  in¬ 
creased,  July  1,  to  10c  a  copy. 

Price  of  the  paper  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area 
and  adjacent  areas  up  to  100 
miles,  including  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey  and  Philadelphia, 
remains  5c  a  copy. 

The  management  of  the  New 
York  Times  cited  as  reason  for  | 
this  price  rise  “continuing  in¬ 
creases  in  costs,  particularly  | 
for  distribution  and  transpor¬ 
tation.”  i 

Evening  dailies  in  New  York  j 
City  went  to  10c  last  March;  ; 
morning  tabloids  went  from  ' 
4c  to  5c. 

• 

Heads  Women’s  Club 

Washington 

Gladys  Taylor  Montgomery 
of  McGraw’-Hill  Magazines,  is 
the  new’  president  of  the 
Women’s  National  Press  Club. 
Other  officers  are:  Vicepresi¬ 
dents — Helen  Thomas,  UP;  Isa¬ 
belle  Shelton,  Washington  Eve¬ 
ning  Star;  and  Annette  Cul¬ 
ler,  Fairchild  Publications;  sec¬ 
retary  —  Patty  Cavin,  WRC- 
NBC;  and  treasurer — Florence 
Lowe,  Variety. 
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TWICE  AS  BIG 
AS  THE 

STATE  OF  NEBRASKA 


Measured  in  net  income  and  in  retail  sales,  the 
oiitstatc  Michigan  market  delivered  by  Booth  News¬ 
papers  is  tn  ice  as  hig  as  the  whole  State  of  Nebraska. 

It’s  bigger  than  any  one  of  29  other  states  in  net 
income;  exceeds  32  other  states  in  retail  sales. 

The  way  to  successful  merchandising  in  this 
tremendous  market  is  through  Bmith  Michigan 
Newspapers.  Each  one  concentrates  in  its  own 
segment,  giving  you  coverage  and  influence  that  is 
remarkably  complete  and  effective.  Family  coverage 
in  Booth’s  eight  home  counties  averages  83.9%. 

Investigate  the  rich,  responsive  and  rewarding 
Booth  Newspaper  market  now.  Call  in  the  Bixith 
representative  in  your  territory. 

"Hill 

BOOTH 

m  lAT  CITY  TIMES  THE  «HN  AUDI  HEWS  /  ■  /  THE  FUHT  lOUINAl  THE  GIAHD  MAIDS  MESS 

THE  SA6IHAW  HEWS  JACKSOH  (ITI7EH  PATIIDT  I  .  •  /  HAIAMAZOO  GAZEUE  THE  MUSKEGON  CHMHICIE 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  A.  H.  Kuch.  260  Madison  Aw.,  New  York  16.  MUmor 
Hill  5-2476;  Sheldon  B.  Newman,  435  N.  Michiian  Aw.,  Chicaio  11.  Superior  7-4680; 
Brice  McQuillin,  785  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  3.  SUtter  1-3401;  William  Shurtliff,  1612 
Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit  26.  WOodward  1-0972. 
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SYNDICATES 


Mel  and  Al's  'Dilly"^ 
Is  Dilly  of  a  Comic 


By  James  L.  Collings 

Two  old  pros  have  done  it 
again.  They  have  created  what 
could  be  the  light-comic  hit  of 
the  season. 

They  have  drawn  a  bold  Petty 
girl  with  a  sense  of  humor.  In 
black  and  white  or  color,  she’s 
cute,  delicious,  smart.  Her  name 
is  Dilly  Divine;  she’ll  come  to 
you  Sept.  30,  and  the  name  of 
the  daily  gag  strip  is  “It’s  Me, 
Dilly!’’  Hall  Syndicate  is  the 
agent. 

The  Bachelors  of  Greenwich 
Village  are  the  pros:  Mel 
(“Angel”)  Casson,  37,  and  A1 
(“Kerry  Drake”)  Andriola,  44. 
Mel  uses  his  own  name  on  the 
product;  A1  signs  it  Alfred 
Tames. 

They’ve  both  been  around  long 
enough  to  realize  how  hard  it 
is  to  put  a  new  strip  across,  but 
they  believe  they  have  the  an- 
■swers  anyway. 

“We  are  not  interested  in  do¬ 
ing  just  another  comic  strip,” 
the  artists  say.  “We  wanted  to 
do  a  strip  in  collaboration  be¬ 
cause  we  felt  we  had  something 
to  offer  the  market.  We  wanted 
something  with  a  bright  new 
look,  a  smart,  light  approach. 

“We  felt  it  had  been  too  long 
since  a  character  who  reflected 
the  typical  American  girl  had 
come  into  the  comics.  There  are 
lots  of  them  in  the  soan-opera 
strips,  and  that  was  the  only 
place  the  American  female  could 
see  her  reflection.” 

The  idea  for  the  strip  was 
jointly  conceived  several  years 
ago  when  they  co  -  authored 
“Ever  Since  Adam  and  Eve.” 
Mel  and  A1  did  the  cover  for 
that  book  together. 

“We  realized  then,”  A1  ex¬ 
plained  the  other  day  in  his 
studio,  where  they  turn  out 
Dilly,  “that  we  could  draw  and 
write  together.” 

How  does  this  deal  work? 
One  draw  and  the  other  write, 
then  switch  around? 

“No,”  Mel  said.  “I  may  work 
on  one  part  of  the  drawing,  with 
A1  on  the  other.  Or  I’ll  start 
writing  and  he’ll  take  over  in 
time.  Or  vice-versa.  Neither  of 
us  has  first  rights  to  a  word  or 
a  stroke.  Hell,  you  know  a  good 
artist  can  imitate  another’s 
style,  and  we  can  both  write,  so 
it  isn’t  much  of  a  problem.  Be¬ 
sides,  a  good  honest  disagree- 


Casson 


ment  strengthens  our  position.” 

“It’s  Me,  Dilly!”,  they  pointed 
out,  tells  the  adventures,  in 
prose  or  poetry,  of  a  young 
model  and  her  friends.  Fashions, 
language  and  mores  are  modern 
as  jet  propulsion.  This  is  a 
sample  of  their  poetry.  The  idea 
is  to  show  some  of  the  jokes 
women  call  hats  these  days. 

“A  hat  on  a  girl — If  sixteen 
or  sixty — Should  make  her  look 
smart — Not  ghoulish  or  pixie! 

“A  hat  shouldn’t  be  a  lamp¬ 
shade  or  plant  pot.  They’re  fine 
in  their  place — On  a  woman’s 
face,  not! 

“A  hat’s  not  a  shroud.  Or  a 
billowing  cloud.  A  lady’s  chap¬ 
eau  Should  ins?pire  her  beau. 

“But  horror  of  all — If  a  hat 
hides  the  face.  It’s  a  fifth  column 
plot  And  Atomic  disgrace!” 

Well,  hardly  Ogden  Nash,  but 
on  with  their  lines. 

Mel  speaking  again:  “We’re 
trying  to  be  a  brave  as  possible, 
as  bold.” 

What  does  that  mean? 

“It  means,”  Mel  said,  “that  in 
both  drawing  and  writing  vre 
want  to  be  a  bit  risque,  but  not 
shocking;  we  want  to  dare  to 
try  new  techniques,  to  be  un¬ 
usual. 


AndrioU 


“You  know,  when  you  work 
alone  you  get  cautious.  You 
keep  asking  yourself  if  you  can 
get  away  with  this  or  whether 
that  is  right.  But  when  you 
team  up  with  another  pro  you 
venture  forth,  push  ahead. 

“Specifically,  I  mean  we  have 
tried  to  design  a  page.  We’re 
concerned  about  the  comics 
looking  so  much  alike  and  the 
fact  that  newspapers  present 
them  undramatically.” 

“So,”  A1  carried  on,  “we  are 
giving  editors  a  plus — a  new 
design.  Our  frosting  consists 
of  an  attractive  lead  box  that 
sparkles,  a  box  that  editors 
won’t  throw  away. 

“We  are  also  featuring  light 
balloons,  dropped  box  lines  and 
bleed  color  for  the  Sunday 
strip,  to  mention  nothing  of 
poetry.  In  other  words,  we  are 
tackling  things  together  that 
neither  of  us  might  have  tried 
alone.” 

This  collaboration,  they  said, 
“brings  out  courage,  sparks 
ideas,  adds  brain  power.” 

Their  primary  purpose  in 
doing  the  strip  is  for  “the  sheer 
fun  it  affords  us.  We  love  it 
and  enjoy  it.  We’re  both 
married  to  Dilly.  Any  time  we 
take  a  gal  out  now,  we  have 
next  week’s  strip.  Our  dates 
become  sort  of  a  clinical  ana¬ 
lysis.  We  think  in  terms  of 
what  gags  can  we  get  out  of 
her?” 

Their  second  reason  for  doing 
it,  they  admit,  is  money. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  here’s 
a  splendid  job,  owned  and 
copyrighted  by  the  Bachelors  of 
Greenwich  Village,  two  of  the 
best,  feeling  more  independent 
than  ever  before. 

Better  Reception 

More  editors  are  willing  to 
see  syndicate  representatives 
these  days,  S.  George  Little, 
president,  General  Features 
Corp.,  said  this  week. 

“It’s  because  the  editors  are 
finding  they  can  get  important 
and  successful  ideas,  rather 
than  just  high-pressure  selling, 
from  salesmen,”  Mr.  Little 
explained. 

There  are  still  some  “rare 
instances”  of  false  claims, 
high-pressure  selling,  brow¬ 
beating  and  shady  tactics,  the 
Baron  of  Bronxville  believes, 
“but  surveys  indicate  the  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  is  one  of  high  re¬ 
spect  for  syndicate  represent¬ 
atives.” 

Not  all  features  are  good  for 
all  newspapers,  he  added. 

“Some  are  more  suitable  for 
industrial  sections,  while  others 
are  for  literary  communities,” 
the  Baron  said.  “Certain  fea- 
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tures  fit  into  the  editorul 
philosophies  of  one  newspap«r 
and  not  others. 

“The  fact  that  a  feature  maj 
be  enthusiastically  accepted  by 
readers  in  Greenville,  S.C.,  for 
instance,  is  no  proof  that  tb 
same  feature  would  have  ider.. 
tical  reader  acceptance  in  Hart 
ford.  Conn. 

“Because  readers’  likes  differ 
seasonal  aspects,  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  and  personal  tastes  arr 
wisely  considered  by  each  edi¬ 
tor.  At  any  rate,  it  is  already 
a  proven  fact  that  as  editors 
continue  to  realize  that  sales¬ 
men  have  a  valuable  knowledgi 
of  their  problems,  they  an 
more  eager  to  have  them  atop 
by. 

“As  one  editor  once  said  to 
me:  ‘An  editor  who  is  too  busy 
to  see  a  man  who  really  knosrs 
features  is  not  yet  ready  to  b 
an  editor.’  ” 


Oregon  Journal  Issuer 
12.Page  TV  Tab 

Portland,  On 

Oregon’s  first  home-produced 
newspaper  television  section  ap¬ 
peared  when  the  Oregon  Jw- 
nal  presented  its  12-page  tab¬ 
loid  TV-Tab. 

The  section,  edited  by  Walter 
Fredricks,  radio-TV  editor, 
features  color  covers  and  cen- 
terspreads  and  in  addition  to 
the  regular  7-day  TV  and 
radio  progyram  listings. 

TV-Tab  is  produced  in  two 
editions,  with  the  first  carrying 
full  week’s  program  listings 
for  stations  in  the  “upstate" 
areas  of  southern  and  eastern 
Oregon  and  southwest  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  are  out  of  range 
of  the  Portland  stations  but 
which  have  numerous  TV  out¬ 
lets  of  their  own.  A  total  of 
19  TV  stations  and  14  radio 
stations  are  indexed  in  tti* 
edition.  For  the  metropolitan 
Portland  edition,  the  upstate 
TV  log  page  is  remade  into  * 
local  program  and  personality 
feature  page. 

Planner  Honored 

Oxnard,  Calif 

The  pressure  of  newsyap*- 
duties  forced  George  GriniB- 
editor  of  the  Oxnard 
Courier,  to  resign  from  fi* 
Planning  Commission  recently  ^ 
Members  of  the  City  Couwi 
and  other  civic  officials  sum 
moned  him  to  a  special 
to  receive  compliments  on  *  F 
well  done  in  the  12  years  b 
served  and  particularly  for  b' 

three-year  accomplishment  M 

the  Oxnard  Master  Plan. 
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Faith  helped  American  prisoners  in  the  Korean  war,  which  I  covered  as  an  artist  correspondent.  Of 
those  who  refused  to  yield  to  brainwashing  and  torture,  Dr.  Charles  Mayo  reported  later  to  the 
United  Nations:  "The  spirit  of  man  can  run  deeper  than  the  reflexes  of  Pavlov.” 

~  —  -  —  .  - - - AP  Vewstfafures  — 

In  less  than  a  week  after  announcement,  charter  subscribers  Include: 

San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  •  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  •  Oakland  Tribune  •  New  York  Mirror  •  New 
Orleans  States  •  Sacramento  Union  •  Miami  News  •  Indianapolis  News  •  Boston  Globe  •  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Express  •  Jacksonville  Journal  •  Dayton  Daily  News  •  Allentown  Call-Chronicle  •  Chicago 
Sun-Times  •  Charleston  Gazette  •  Charlotte  Observer  •  Columbus  Dispatch  —  many  others 

Starting  AUGUST  3  weekend;  available  in  two  or  three  columns  —  AP  NE^^SFEATURES 
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FOR  YOUR  CHURCH,  EDITORIAL  OR  MAGAZINE  PAGE  EACH  WEEK- 


FAITH  In  ACTION 


by  Howard  Brodie 


ICMA  HEPOHT 


national  affairs  or  even  local  PmihlSahowa 
politics,”  Miss  Bennett  said.  -*  S 

T#illc  Hfkw  PQr»#^rc  Pati  pa w  ToJ  5c  More— Moth 

±  dlS  llAiVY  X  dlJC/lS  VJdll  no  doubt,  regularly.  They  may 

grab  at  the  comic  strips.  iTTSBrsc- 

_  4-  ^  I  rfc  “Girls  read  about  their  heroes  nickel  a  day  more  froi 

VJ'd  llCU  LU  1  ty\:yllciy.t;l  IS  in  TV,  radio  and  the  movies,  their  readers  is  what  America 

X  Sometimes  they  read  beauty  newspaper  publishers  have  gp 

,  .  ,  columns  written  for  their  have  if  they  are  to  stay  i: 

PiTTSBX  RGH  one.  How  soon  to  have  a  clothes  mothers.  business,  Arthur  H.  (Red)  Mo: 

Newspaper  editors  need  to  allowance.  What  to  do  about  Schools  ICMA  members, 

get  “hep”  to  teenagers  by  of-  the  Dutch  treat  problem.  “And  some  newsnaners  no-  Refusal  to  spend  10  cents  fo: 

fering  them  reading  material  Boys.  Letteis  fiom.  And  P  P  »  ^  daily  paper  could  cost  Arne' 

,  ^  i  +V.  +  (from  the  trirlsl  Bovs _ How  to  tably  the  New  1  ork  Tunes,  are  luuiu  lust  Aine. 

about  subjects  that  interest  tiiom  tne  gii isj.  «oys  How  to  cans  their  freedom,  Mr.  Motk 

them,  namely,  themselves  and  get.  How  to  get  back.  Going  ^heii  business  to  see  ^  ^  publisher  rf 

•  n  u  with  the  older  hov  What  to  do  that  their  newspaper  gets  into  i ‘eomem,  <»iiu  ijuuosner  o: 

then-  problems  blot  tb.  W  .  L  od  the  school  curriJulum.  ^^rade  magazine,  warned. 


business,  Arthur  H.  (Red)  Mo: 
ley  told  ICMA  members. 

Refusal  to  spend  10  cents  fo: 
a  daily  paper  could  cost  Amer 
cans  their  freedom,  Mr.  Motle; 


teen  editor  of  Parade  inaga-  about  the  boy  who  drinks  and 


zine,  suggested  in  an  ICMA  swears, 


convention  address. 


“Since  we  can’t  change  hu-  Dow  to  get  along  with.  Younger, 
man  teen-age  nature,”  she  said.  Same. 

“it  seems  to  me  that,  if  news-  Curfews.  How  late  to  stay 


“My  explanation  is  that  boys 
Brothers  and  sister.s.  Older,  and  girls  during  the  early  — 
long  with.  Younger,  and  even  the  late  adolescent 
years,  are  so  anxious — even  dis- 
How  late  to  stay  turbed— about  their  own  per- 


‘Penny  Press’  Passe  1 

“America  long  ago  found  ths: 
the  so-called  ‘penny  press’  wa; 
fundamental  to  our  political  an; 


eems  to  me  tnat,  ii  news-  v/twy,:,,.,.  vu  stay  u  >4.  economic  freedom”  he  awertw 

■s  are  to  attract  the  teens  out.  (At  different  ages.)  How  sonal  problems  that  they  haven  t  f 


as  readers,  they  must  adapt  to  tell  the  boy  you  have  a  cur-  enough  time,  and  less  energy, 
themselves  to  the  dominant  teen-  few.  left  over  for  Suez  or  Saudi 

age  interests.”  Dating  problems  in  general.  Arabia — or  even  foi  local  poli- 

How  to  act  on  a  date.  Conver-  tics. 


enough  time,  and  less  energy,  “Rot  America  also  found  on: 
left  over  for  Suez  or  Saudi  ^ong  since  that  a  penny  new.- 


Cites  Filing  System 

In  an  effort  to  show  circula-  Facts  of  Life.  Questions  want  to  devote  any  one  section  Pnice  has  been  5c  per  copy.  Nw 

tors  what  seems  to  be  on  the  about.  How  soon  should  I  to  teenagers,  at  least  it  can  de-  R  is  imperative  that  we  add  a 

minds  and  in  the  hearts  of  ado-  know?”  My  mother  won’t  tell  vote  more  reporting  space  to  f®w  cents  more  so  that  tk 

lescents.  Miss  Bennett  cited  her  me.”  teenage  activities,  some  of  it  at  K^eat  constructive  and  conse: 

own  filing  system,  which  re-  Fads.  least  by  teen-age  correspond-  vative  work  of  the  U.  S.  pres; 

fleets  teen-age  problems.  Friends.  (That  is,  girl  friend-  ents.  In  fact  I  think  every  news-  ''’ill  not  be  interrupted.” 


sation,  and  so  on. 

Facts  of  Life.  Questions 
about.  How  soon  should  I 


“If  your  newspaper  doesn’t 


paper’  cost  more  than  a  penny 
They  paid  the  price — willinj 
ly.  For  years,  the  prevailinj 


teenage  activities,  some  of  it  at  constructive  and  conse: 

least  by  teen-age  correspond-  vative  work  of  the  U.  S.  pres¬ 


ects  teen-age  problems.  Friends.  (That  is,  girl  friend-  ents.  In  fact  I  think  every  news-  interrupted.” 

Categories  of  her  mail  fall  ships  and  the  problems  in-  paper  should  have  one  respon-  Mr.  Motley  termed  the  daily 


into: 

Allowances.  Whether  to  have 


Here’s  another  feature  of 
Hoe’s  PRINTMASTER 

.  .  .  the  single  width  press  with 
unbeatable  R.O.P.  color  facilities 


volved.) 


sible  editor  in  charge  of  teen-  paper  “the  nation’s  biggest  I 


Grooming  and  clothes.  Skin  age  copy — an  editor  who  w-ould  gain.”  In  most  cases,  he  sak 


problems  and  weight  problems.  I’ate  with  the  society  and  sports  the  newsprint  on  which  a  new;- 
Hero  worship.  (Movie  actors,  editors  —  someone  who  would  paper  is  printed  alone  cost 
etc.)  '  cultivate  the  leaders  of  teen  or-  more  than  the  reader  pays  fo: 

How  soon.  (As  I  said,  practi-  ganizations  in  order  to  report  it. 
cally  my  biggest  folder.)  or  edit  teen  copy  intelligently.  Requires  Bravery 

Kissing  and  Petting  and  “Because  of  their  concentra- 
“Making  Out”.  tion  on  themselves,  teenagers  Speaking  directly  to  circula- 

Parents.  Parents  who  don’t  need  a  special  kind  of  report-  ^*on  managers,  the  Parade  pub- 
understand.  Who  don’t  allow  ing.  For  instance  they  want  Usher  said: 

dating.  Too  strict  fathers.  Too  their  own  activities  covered.  “If  as  circulation  men  you: 

lenient  mothers.  And  when  your  paper  covers  are  reluctant  to  see  prices  in- 

Parties  and  Teen  center  something,  a  school  dance  for  creased  for  fear  you’ll  lose  i 
questions.  instance,  it  should  tell  about  few  subscribers,  just  tell  your- 

Religion.  Questions  about  go-  the  people  involved.  self  that  it’s  better  to  see  a 

ing  with  a  boy  or  a  girl  of  a  “Any  device  that  will  make  subscribers  fall  off  than  it 


Requires  Bravery 
Speaking  directly  to  circula- 


need  a  special  kind  of  report-  managers,  the  Parade  ] 


And  when  your  paper  covers  are  reluctant  to  see  prices  in- 

Teen  center  something,  a  school  dance  for  creased  for  fear  you’ll  lose  a 

instance,  it  should  tell  about  few  subscribers,  just  tell  your- 

ons  about  go-  the  people  involved.  self  that  it’s  better  to  see  a 

r  a  girl  of  a  “Any  device  that  will  make  subscribers  fall  off  than  it 


different  background  or  reli-  teenagers  feel  that  your  news-  paper  itself  bepn 


“Teenagers  are  not  particular-  make  them  more  interested  in 
ly  interested  in  w'orld  affairs,  reading  it.” 


Ink  pump  boxei  for  block  and  color 
ore  on  operating  tida  of  preu.  | 

Smaller  Dailies  and  Weekly  News-  ! 
papers  can  benefit  by  the  same  | 
exacting  standards  found  on  the  j 
Hoe  Color  Convertible  press  with  ' 
Hoe’s  new  PRINTMASTER.  Its  out¬ 
standing  features  include  clean- 
lined  design,  fully  enclosed  printing 
units,  force-feed  oil  lubrication,  Hoe 
ink  pumps,  automatic  web  tension, 
high  speed  collecting  type  folder 
and  optional  ‘/4page  auxiliary  folder. 
For  information,  call: 


^  CO..//VC. 

910  East  138th  St..  New  York  54.  N.  V. 
lltNCHES:  lOSTON  .  CHICICO  •  SIN  FNtNCISCO 


ISV  Coupons  and 

Tags 


paper  is  their  newspaper  will  to  falter, 
make  them  more  interested  in  “It  may  take  a  certain  amour.' 
reading  it.”  of  bravery  to  go  ahead  with » 

•  circulation  increase,  especially 


Teeners  Do  Read 
Their  Teen  Page 


in  a  competitive  situation,  la- 
less  you  are  willing  to  be  brate. 
however,  and  unless  the  Amen- 


I  I  Pasadena,  Calif,  can  public  considers  its  freedoE 

I  Does  the  younger  set  read  worth  less  than  another  nicke. 

NBA's  low  prices  save  you  l  the  teen  news?  Definitely  yes,  a  day,  you  can  expect  to  s(f 

money  on  1958  route  re-  1  says  the  Pasadena  Area  Youth  dire  consequences  in  mode::, 

ceipt  tags  if  you  order  !  Council,  after  querying  8,247  publishing.” 

NOW.  Alw  get  prices  on  j  high  school  pupils.  • 

our  tear-off  collection  cou-  '  , 

pons  and  new  "Tuff-Wear"  The  score  was  88%  for  the  _ 

covers.  Collection  books,  |  teen  feature  section  of  the  Rise  OH  SUlHiay 
binders,  racks,  bags,  aprons,  ’  Pasadena  Independent,  Star-  j  os 

tubes,  posts,  idea  service.  News.  To  the  question,  “Do  you  ,  .  ,  c  j  . 

.  like  this  section,”  00%  said  Los  AnBcIcs  Snnday  nWH* 

N  BA.  yes.  The  entire  “Teen  Scene”  "’'‘j  2oc  a  copy 

■  "  page,  a  feature  for  the  past  six  Points  lo  miles  or  more  i 

Newspaper  Boys  of  America,  Inc.  months,  is  a  teen  production  effective  June  23.  The  nve-c*'^ 
912  E.  21sf  St.,  Indianapolis  2,  Ind.  under  the  supervision  of  two  increase  will  be  applied  by  W" 
Largest  Producer  of  Circmlation  Supplies  teachei's.  the  Kxaminer  and  the  Tintts. 
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TELETYPESETTER  USER  REPORT:  Thayer,  Missouri  - 


"TTS^  equipment  has  tripled  the 

production  capacity  of  our  shop!" 


says  R.  H.  Williams, 
Editor, Thayer,  Mo.  News 


Mrs.  Hasseltine  Hobbs,  Teletypesetter  per-  Leta  Oaks  waits  to  convert  to  manual  oper- 
forator  operator,  takes  a  brief  time-out  from  ation  when  the  tape  is  finished,  while  Mrs. 
punching  tape  at  the  perforator.  Any  good  Williams,  shown  in  the  background,  sets 
typist  can  quickly  learn  TTS  operation.  type  manually  on  a  Model  C  Intertype. 

ITOR&PUBLISHERfor  June  22,  1957 


The  Thayer  News,  a  rural  weekly 
published  in  Thayer,  Missouri,  in¬ 
stalled  Teletypesetter  equipment  in 
September,  1954.  TTS  was  added  to 
a  10-year-old  Model  14  Linotype  Blue 
Streak. 


“Teletypesetter  has  proved  to  be  a 
real  convenience  in  our  small  opera¬ 
tion  and  has  tripled  the  production 
capacity  of  our  shop,”  writes  Editor 
R.  H.  Williams.  His  letter  continues: 


"Our  shop,  like  many  rural  plants, 
is  all  in  one  room  except  for  a  sep¬ 
arate  press  room.  The  TTS  perforator 
is  located  in  the  main  part  of  the 
shop.  Our  operator  punches  a  very 
satisfactory  tape  at  the  rate  of  300 
plus  lines  per  hour.  Since  she  can  only 
work  part-time,  we  punch  most  of  our 
tape  in  the  morning,  Monday  through 
Thursday.  With  this  setup  we  have  no 
trouble  getting  out  our  weekly  news¬ 
paper  and  a  number  of  periodicals. 


“A  short  while  ago  a  fellow  pub¬ 
lisher  from  just  over  the  line  in  Ar¬ 
kansas  came  in  and  wanted  us  to  set 
straight  matter  for  his  hand-set  week¬ 
ly.  We’ve  been  doing  the  job  every 
week  since  without  working  a  single 
extra  hour! 


“We  feel  that  Teletypesetter  has 
been  a  verj'  satisfactory  addition  to 
our  shop.” 


How  about  your  shop?  Whether 
it’s  big  or  little,  if  you  would  like  to 
cut  composition  costs  and  increase 
production  of  type  with  TTS  mechan¬ 
ical  automation,  write  to:  Teletype- 
setter  Corporation,  Dept.  E6,  2752 
North  Clyboum  Avenue,  Chicago  14, 
Illinois. 


Editor  Williams  looks  on  as  the  TTS  operating  unit  automatically  runs  his  l^inoiype 
machine.  Installation  of  Teletypesetter  equipment  increases  output  and  reduces  costs. 


“Before  we  installed  Teletypesetter 
equipment,  my  wife  set  all  our  type 
manually.  TTS  has  relieved  her  a 
great  deal  and,  to  say  the  least,  she’s 
very  happy  with  the  installation. 

“Incidentally,  we  didn’t  have  to  do 
any  work  on  the  Linotype  machine 
before  the  TTS  equipment  was  in¬ 
stalled  and  we  haven’t  done  any  since 
—  except  for  normal  maintenance. 


TELETyPESETTER. 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


^U.  S.  Press  Pro- Israel' 
Says  Former  Diplomat 


9.  Elimination  by  tik 

United  States  of  its 
“most  favored  natior’ 
policy  for  Israel 

10.  Creation  of  a  realiR 
U.  S.  “area-defenst 
policy  in  the  Middle  eLj- 

Let’s  look  at  some  quotes  nci 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUard 


THERE  GOES  THE  MIDDLE  EAST. 
By  Alfred  M.  Lilienthal.  New  York: 
The  Devin-Adatr  Company.  300  pp.  $4 


Quite  apart  from  this  former 
State  Department  official’s  de¬ 
tailed  charge  that  important 
American  newspapers  presented 
a  one-sided  pictui'e  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  critical  Middle 
East,  Alfred  Lilienthal’s  book 
is  arresting  and  certainly  con¬ 
troversial. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  Mr. 
Lilienthal  returned  from  his 
thii’d  extensive  visit  to  the 
Middle  East  during  the  last 
four  years.  He  has  lived  with 
the  people  and  studied  their 
problems.  In  1945  he  was  a 
consultant  to  the  American 
delegation  at  the  San  Francisco 
conference  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  When  he  testified  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Mr.  Lilienthal  pre¬ 
dicted  : 


“Peace  in  the  Middle  East 
will  never  be  achieved  as  long 
as  one  million  Arab  refugees 
I’emain  homeless,  as  long  as  the 
Holy  City  of  Jerusalem  is 
severed  by  barbed  wdre.  As 
long  as  these  things  exist  there 
will  be  new  Suezes  and  more 
bloodshed.” 

The  Arabs  are  poor  propa¬ 
gandists,  the  author  says  in 
this  book.  Their  story  is  not 
fully  know’n  either  in  England 
or  the  United  States.  The  deep 
and  widespread  feeling  the 
Arabs  hold  against  the  na¬ 
tional  State  of  Israel,  right  or 
wrong,  is  not  understood  in 
America,  the  author  charges; 
nor  the  reasons  for  it. 

.4  s  long  as  these  conditions 
exist,  Mr.  Lilienthal  writes, 
both  Israel  and  the  Arab  world 
are  in  grave  danger  of  falling 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

“There  Goes  the  Middle 
East”  discusses  the  author’s 


interpretation  of  why  the  Arab 
nations  oppose  “a  militarily- 
strong,  nationalistic-minded, 
foreign-supported  Israel.”  Mr. 

Lilienthal  charges  that  the 
United  States  has  followed  a 
pro-Israel  policy  and  that 
Britain  and  France  worked  for 

their  own  Middle  East  colo-  _ .  i-  i> 

nialism.  The  author’s  judgment  ..i,  ^  ^i,  a  '  ^ 

is  that  consequently  the  Arabs  he  American  people  ha. 

were  forced  to  look  to  Russia  ® 

for  diplomatic,  military,  and 
moral  support. 

Mr.  Lilienthal’s  book  smiles 
a  little  at  American  allusions 
to  Russian  threats  in  the 
Middle  East  situation  as  a 
cause  for  the  British  and 
French  invasion.  Russia,  he 
argues,  has  been  kneedeep  in 
Middle  East  sand  since  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great. 

There  has  been  nothing  new 
in  that  area — no  diminishing, 
no  increase — he  writes.  The 
hard  core  of  the  Arab-Israel 
conflict — ^which  emotionally  goes  .  .  , 

back  to  the  building  of  the  leading  Ameria: 

temple  in  Biblical  times-is  at  “ag-azme  about  them.  He  re 
present  accentuated  by  the  ...  Nasser  ar. 

plight  of  one  million  homeless  ^’’®  P*®*'"'®’  Tf, 

Arab  refugees. 


derstand  the  case  for  tb 
Arabs.  He  does  not  think  tb 
Arabs  have  the  only  case,  fc 
he  argues  that  their  positio: 
cannot  be  overlooked.  Willi. 
Snow  Ethridge,  wife  of  tb 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  b 
writes,  who  never  before  a 
perienced  any  difficulty  ii 
placing  her  articles,  could  k 
get  publication  of  a  piece  e 
Arab  refugees,  based  on  pe: 
sonal  experience. 

After  two  long,  exclusiv- 
talks  with  Prime  Ministe 
Nasser  in  1954,  Mr.  Lilientk 


Mr.  Lilienthal’s  conclusion  is  ,  Lilienthal  quotes  i: 
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SAN  DIEGO 

YOUNG  GIANT  MARKET 


7936  General 
Merchandise  Store  Sales: 

$120,680,000! 

j  Bigger  T ban  - 

'  Dayton,  Ohio  .  .  .  $116,947,000 
h  Tampa- 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  114,546,000 
Louisville,  Kentucky  106,796,000 
Rochester,  New  York  102,344,000 
Richmond,  Virginia  95,984,000 


Sell  San  Diego  —  Young  Giant  Market  of 
the  West  —  through  the  83%  .saturation 
coverage  of  The  San  Diego  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune. 


that  if  we  “lose  Arab  friend-  American  correspondent  in  i 
ship,  the  Middle  East  is  lost  ^rvey  by  the  Intemationi 
to  Communist  Russia.”  And,  P^®ss  Institute  a  11.5-pap 
“if  w’e  lose  the  Middle  East,  document  entitled  “The  Ner. 
we  lose  Woi’ld  War  III  to  the  the  Middle  East”: 

Soviets.”  For  the  Middle  East,  “American  newspaper  cove: 
the  author  argues,  has  millions  the  Middle  East  lack 

of  persons,  strategic  airbases,  adult,  intelligent  compre 
vital  oil  reserves,  and  an  in-  hension  of  the  fundamenb 
exorable  link  with  the  entire  movements  that  are  leading  to 
Afro-Asian  woidd.  economic,  social  and  politica' 

Mr.  Lilienthal’s  book  is  not  renaissance  in  that  vital  prt 
I  merely  alarmist  and  critical.  the  world.  Proof  of 
He  offers  concrete  proposals,  statement  is  the  frequency  wit. 

I  based  on  American  security  in-  some  reports  in  tto 

j  terests  and  justice.  His  formula  Middle  East  are  cloaked  w 
I  for  peace  calls  for  concessions  Arabian  Nights  ? 

i  from  both  Israel  and  the  Arab  Phere. 

j  nations.  Its  principal  factors,  it  ^^r.  Lilienthal  quotes  a  leao- 
I  seems  to  me,  are  these:  ing  American  newspaper’s  it 

1.  Solution  of  the  one  mil-  fount  of  colonialism  and  Isra^ 
lion  Arab  refugee  prob-  0"  questions  the 

lem  throuc-h  Arab-Israeli  sought  to  placate  the  Arab^ 
°  and  draw  them  into  the  West- 


iTlir  !fan  Bitgo  Union 

AND 

Evenihq  Tribune 


SAM  IMCCO,  CALIPONMIA  ^ 


Sales  estimates  copyrifthted  1957  Sales 
Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 


agreement 

2.  Arab  recognition  of 
Israel 

3.  Return  of  certain  Arab 
territory  seized  by  Israel 
in  the  1948  war 

4.  Lifting  of  Arab  trade 
boycott  of  Israel 


15  "Hometown"  Newtpopert  covering 
Son  Diego,  Colifornio  —  Northern  Illinois  — 
Springfield,  Illinois  —  and  Greater  los  Angeles 
...Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureou 
and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  RY  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


em  camp.  For  one  exampb. 
Britain  quit  the  Suez  Zone  w 
is  in  process  of  freeing  d* 
Sudan.” 

Mr.  Lilienthal  comments: 
“The  end  of  the  75-yeL' 
illegal  British  occupation 
Suez  came  only  after  tk 

5.  Internationalization  of  bitterest  struggle.” 

the  Holy  City  of  Jeru-  This  is  certainly  a  blunt «« 
Salem  to  give  free  access  thought-provoking  book.  Cui' 
to  three  great  monothe-  rent  historical  debate  is  alwr 
istic  faiths  fraught  with  emotion  and 

6.  Free  access  to  the  Suez  a  documentation  subject  to 
Canal  for  all  nations  revisions  of  fuller,  less  ^ 

7.  “De-Zionizing”  of  Israel,  tional  research.  Yet  as  Kar 

making  it  a  normal,  na-  observed  in  his  “Critique 
tional  state  Pure  Reason,”  there  are  er", 

8.  Free  access  for  Israel  to  cial  questions  that  transceij. 

the  Bay  of  Aquaba  deliberations  of  the  moinei> 
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ICMA  KEPOUT 


Regulatory  Acts 
Are  Held  in  Check 


Pittsburgh 
Cooperative  resistance  by 
newspapers  across  the  country 
has  resulted  in  a  curbing  of 
regulatory  efforts  against  the 
industry  in  many  states,  it  was 
reported  by  Louis  Trupin, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
chairman  of  ICMA’s  State  and 
National  Regulations  Commit¬ 
tee. 

‘‘The  upsurge  in  resistance  to 
objectionable  legislation  was 
also  reflected  in  the  stymying 
of  the  progress  of  the  Wage- 
Hour  Law  amendment,  elimi¬ 
nating  the  exclusion  of  news- 
paperboys,”  said  Mr.  Trupin. 
“It  was  also  responsible  for  the 
abolition  of  the  ‘Green  River’ 
ordinance  in  Colorado  Springs 
by  the  voters  in  their  special 
election.  Other  evidence  of  this 
strong  vocal  opposition  to  mea¬ 
sures  harmful  to  newspaperboys 
was  reported  from  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.” 


Credit  Publishers 

The  ICMA  committee  attri¬ 
buted  this  marked  success  to  the 
willingness  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  ‘‘to  stand  up  and  resist 
measures  that  are  detrimental 
to  the  newspaper  industry  as  a 
whole,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  did  not  suffer  individually 
at  the  time.” 

“It  is  this  long-range  objec¬ 
tive  that  must  be  assumed  by 
publishers  if  they  want  to  de¬ 
feat  the  forces  of  labor  and 
misguided  social  reformists  who 
lobby  for  these  whimsical  and 
unrealistic  proposals,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  committee. 

Illinois  was  the  lone  state 
where  legislators  sought  to  in¬ 
clude  some  of  the  so-called 
“Model”  proposals  originally 
compiled  by  former  Under¬ 
secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  Lar¬ 
son,  including  the  paragraph 
“every  person  regularly  selling 
or  distributing  newspapers  .  .  . 
shall  be  deemed  an  employe  of 
^ch  independent  agency  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  act  ...  or  in  the 
absence  of  all  such  agencies  of 
each  publisher  whose  newspaper 
he  sells  or  distributes.” 

When  the  full  import  of  this 
clause  and  the  effect  it  would 
have  on  newspaperboys  was  ex¬ 
plained  to  Illinois  legislators  by 
State  Chairman  Paul  Kienzle, 
Springfield  Illinois  Journal-Re¬ 


gister,  it  w'as  deleted  from  the 
final  draft  of  the  measure,  the 
committee  noted. 

Conduct  Active  Campaign 

The  committee  also  gave  spe-  | 
cial  credit  to  the  Colorado  1 
Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette  &  Tele¬ 
graph  in  the  fight  against  the 
“Green  River”  ordinance,  result¬ 
ing  in  an  informed  electorate 
repudiating  the  sponsors  of  the 
measure.  The  newspaper  called 
for  a  referendum  when  one  of 
its  supervisors,  as  well  as  a 
salesman  for  a  local  business 
firm,  were  arrested  for  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘Green  River’  ordi¬ 
nance.  Editorials,  daily  stories 
on  the  injustices  of  the  measure, 
interviews  with  jurists,  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  others  were  pub¬ 
lished  for  a  month  prior  to  the 
referendum  which  killed  the 
measure. 

The  committee  reviewed  sev¬ 
eral  other  state  decisions,  not¬ 
ably  in  New  York  where  a  state 
commissioner  had  ruled  in  an 
Olean  case  that  carriers  solicit¬ 
ing  magazine  orders  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  newspaper,  were 
deemed  as  actually  delivering 
and  collecting  for  magazines, 
contrary  to  state  permits  is¬ 
sued  to  carriers,  limiting  them 
to  delivery  and  collection  for 
newspapers. 


Amendment  Passed 

In  New  Jersey,  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  passed  an  amendment  to 
the  compensation  act,  excluding 
those  who  retain  as  their  profit 
on  newspapers  and  periodicals 
the  difference  between  the 
wholesale  and  retail  prices. 

“One  thing  is  evident  in  talk¬ 
ing  to  legislators  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,”  said  the  committee.  “A 
majority  of  them  believed  that 
some  measures  for  the  carrier 
boy  should  be  taken  to  defray 
expenses  in  the  event  of  injury 
while  on  the  route.  Your  com¬ 
mittee  would  recommend  that 
those  newspapers  which  do  not 
arrange  for  their  carrier  boys 
to  carry  accident  insurance 
policies,  should  consider  doing 
so  in  the  near  future.  Many  of 
the  New  Jersey  legislators  veere 
impressed  with  the  protection 
afforded  these  newspaperboys 
through  these  accident  policies 
which  had  greater  coverage 
than  the  New  Jersey  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act.” 


Vxfe  Begins 

by  ROBERT  PETERSON  ' 


NEARLY  EVERY  YEAR  SOME  celebrated  writer  tu^ 
forty.  But  to  my  knowledge  none  has  ever  beamed  with  pride 
or  sent  up  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  having  escaped  the 
termites  all  those  years.  Instead,  it  has  become  traditional 
to  sit  down  at  a  typewriter  and  peck  out  a  lugubrious  epistle 
on  the  ills  of  being  forty. 

When  globe-trotting  Robert  Ruark  reached  forty  some¬ 
time  ago  he  promptly  followed  the  precedent  set  by  countless 
writers  before  him  and  was  soon  telling  the  world  of  his 
misery.  In  his  essay  he  shed  tears  over  “the  dreariest  mile¬ 
stone  a  man  can  pass,”  and  mourned  that  forty  brings  him 
to  a  point  where  he  can  no  longer  use  gin  as  a  substitute 
for  sleep.  It  occurred  to  me  that  forty  has  a  lot  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  if  it  can  induce  an  imbibing  journalist  to  substitute 
snoozing  for  boozing. 

Mr.  Ruark  enumerated  various  other  dissatisfactions  and 
concluded  regretfully  that  he  has  reached  an  age  where  he 
is  “too  old  to  snort  and  rear  and  knock  the  slats  out  of  the 
stable.”  Somehow  the  prospect  of  plump  Mr.  Ruark  snorting 
and  knocking  the  slats  out  of  anything  gave  me  the  only 
genuine  chuckle  I  got  from  the  piece.  Now  that  Mr.  Ruark 
has  graduated  from  such  coltish  behavior  and  is  safely  em¬ 
barked  on  his  forties,  I  suspect  he’s  pleased  to  be  sailing  the 
tranquil  seas  of  maturity. 

Another  lament  of  note  emanated  from  writer  Robert 
Yoder  who  compared  the  heady  enthusiasms  enjoyed  at 
twenty  with  the  senescent  behavior  which  apparently  over¬ 
took  him  at  forty.  I  don’t  have  the  piece  before  me  but  as 
I  recall  it  went  something  like  this: 

“At  twenty,”  he  said,  “if  a  girl  gives  you  a  long  direct 
look  and  smiles,  you  look  into  the  next  weighing  machine 
to  see  why  you  are  so  attractive.  At  forty  you  look  to  see 
who’s  behind  you  or  what’s  unbuttoned.  At  twenty  you’d 
stand  in  line  all  night  to  ride  the  roller  coaster,  but  at 
forty  you  wouldn’t  stand  in  line  for  anything  except  a  place 
to  sit  down.  At  twenty  you’d  work  nights  for  a  week  to 
avoid  missing  a  party,  but  at  forty  you  wouldn’t  stay  out 
after  midnight  for  anything  up  to  and  including  one  of  the 
orgies  of  Imperial  Rome!” 


OF  COURSE  MESSRS  Ruark  and  Yoder  are  humorists 
and  it  may  be  that  they  don’t  really  mean  it  when  they 
grumble  over  their  years.  But  what  about  the  millions  of 
readers  who  laugh  at  such  grumblings?  After  the  guffaws 
are  gone  I  suspect  many  readers  adopt  subconsciously  the 
notion  that  growing  old  must  be  a  dreary,  debilitating  thing 
indeed.  Those  of  us  interested  in  the  good  life  after  forty 
would  be  much  obliged  if  writers  of  note  would  stop  picking 
on  our  baby  and  would  tell  the  world  instead  what  a  fine, 
promising  youngster  he  really  is. 


NOTE:  Don't  miss  Robert  Peterson's  fine 
article  on  financing  retirement  in  the  June 
1957  issue  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal 


For  rates  and  additional  samples  of  this  lively,  weekly 
feature  write  or  call  LIFE  BEGINS  AT  FORTY, 

15  West  44th  St.,  NYC  (Ox  7-5286) 
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AFA  President  Proud 
Is  Former  Newsman 


C.  James  Proud,  51,  who  on  Julv  1  succeeds  Elon  Ch 
Horton  as  president  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America, 
is  a  former  newspaperman  who  started  as  a  vacation  re¬ 
porter  for  the  South  Bend  (Ind. )  Tribune  and  was  cit)’ 
editor  of  the  Dayton  ( Ohio )  Herald  before  resigning  in  1940 


to  become  advertising  and 
Aeroproducts  Division  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corp. 

Warm  Spot  for  Press 
Sandwiched  in  between  these 
low  and  highpoints  in  his  jour¬ 
nalistic  career  was  a  heap  of 
newspapering  that  helps  ex¬ 
plain  why  Jim  Proud  has  a 
warm  spot  in  his  heait  for 
members  of  the  press.  Whether 
in  a  bar,  a  car,  or  a  bar  car, 
he  loves  to  talk  shop. 


public  relations  manager  of 

According  to  Jim,  it  all  began 
back  in  1924  when  he  won  a 
scholarship  at  Northwestern 
University’s  Medill  School  of 
Journalism.  By  the  time  he  had 
graduated,  he  had  served  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  managing  editor  of  the 
Daily  Nortlnvestern ;  worked  as 
a  vacation  reporter  for  the 
South  Bend  Tribune  and  as  a 
stringer  for  the  Cliirayo  Trib¬ 
une. 


You'd  think  we  had  a  crystal  ball! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1957  MARKET  GUIDE 
ESTIMATES  ARE 

ACCURATE! 

If  you're  using  the  1957  estimates  of 
population,  retail  sales  and  individual 
income  found  in  the  1957  E&P  MARKET 
GUIDE,  you  can  count  on  their  ac¬ 
curacy! 

You're  not  only  getting  data  a  year  or 
more  ahead  of  that  furnished  by  any 
other  publication — but  the  U.S.  Com¬ 
merce  Department's  Survey  of  Current 
E&P's  Ray  Prescott  really  comes  close  to  hitting  their  figures 
on  the  nose.  Take  a  look  at  these  comparisons: 


Census  Dept,  population,  1956 _ _ 169.7  million 

ESP  population  ostimote,  1956 . . . 169.5  million 

ESP  FORECA5T  WITHIN  .0012%! 

Census  Dept,  retail  sales,  1956 .  $191.5  billion 

ESP  retail  sales  estimate,  1956 . $192.3  billion 

ESP  FORECAST  WITHIN  .0042%! 


Census  Dept,  individual  income,  1956 .  $321  billion 

ESP  individual  income  estimate,  1956 . $310  billion 

ESP  FORECAST  WITHIN  3.5%  I 

If  you  need  data  on  population,  retail  sales  or  individual 
income  to  plan  sales  or  advertising,  be  sure  the  data  you 
use  is  current  (only  the  ESP  MARKET  GUIDE  gives  you  1957 
data) — and  accurate.  Use  the  data  in  the 

Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 

1475  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK  36.  N.  Y, 

1957  Market  Guide  new  available— $6  per  copy. 

1958  Market  Guide  to  be  published  November,  1957. 
Order  your  copy  new. 


“It  was  while  I  was  at  Me¬ 
dill,”  Jim  told  Editor  &  Pvb- 
i.isiiRR,  “that  I  got  my  first  ex- 
per'ence  selling  advertising  for 
a  chain  of  neighborhood  week¬ 
lies  in  the  North  Chicago  area. 
This  was  during  vacation  and 
on  weekend.s  I  reported  yacht¬ 
ing  news  on  Lake  Michigan.” 

Jim  said  that  as  a  result  of 
covering  yachting  news,  he  de¬ 
veloped  an  “unquenchable  thirst” 
for  sailing  and  today  lives  near 
the  water  at  Great  Neck,  Long 
Island,  and  spends  his  summer 
vacations  on  Elk  Lake,  Mich. 

Track  Clear,  Fast 

His  first  post-graduation  job 
in  1928  was  with  the  Shtrgis 
(Mich.)  Journal  as  sports  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  reporter.  From 
then  on  the  tiack  was  clear  and 
fast,  as  Jim  moved  from  paper 
to  paper;  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Little  Falln  (N.Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Times;  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Times  in 
1931;  and  in  1933  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Herald.  It  was  at  the  Herald 
that  he  became  a  columnist  and 
the  new.spaper’s  first  news¬ 
caster.  In  193G  Jim  was  made 
city  editor. 

Four  years  later  he  resigned 
to  join  General  Motors’  Aero- 
l)roducts  division  where,  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  staff 
he  served  in  many  capacities, 

'  including  chairman  of  the  War 
Production  Labor  -  Management 
Committee,  and  was  responsible 
for  morale  and  production  ef¬ 
forts  of  3500  employes  pro¬ 
ducing  vital  war  materials. 

After  World  War  II,  Jim 
,  joined  Ohmer  Corp.  as  adver- 
:  tising  and  public  relations  man¬ 
ager. 

First  Field  Rep 

He  was  president  of  the  Day- 
ton  Advertising  Club  in  194fi 
when  Mr.  Borton,  then  starting 
j  as  president  of  the  AFA,  char¬ 
tered  the  Dayton  Club  as  an 
;  AFA  member.  Obviously  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  background 
j  and  ability  of  Jim  Proud,  Mr. 
Borton  invited  him  to  join  AFA 
i  as  its  first  field  representative, 
which  he  did  in  February  of 
1947. 

If  Jim  thought  he  had  been 
busy  before  joining  the  AFA, 
he  soon  realized  that  he  didn’t 
know  the  half  of  it.  At  the  time 
he  joined  as  a  field  rep  there 
;  were  only  60  affiliated  ad  clubs. 
I  n  the  first  five  years  with 
AFA  he  visited  all  60  clubs  and 
helped  organize  30  new  ones. 

Directed  ‘Ad  Week’ 

In  1951  he  was  made  assist¬ 
ant  to  Piesident  Borton  and 


$ 


C.  James  Proud 


took  on  more  executive  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  AFA’s  New  York 
headquarters,  including  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  funds,  editing  the  montli- 
ly  AFA  New's  I.<?tter,  and  di¬ 
recting  management  of  “Adver¬ 
tising  Week”,  a  heavy-duty  oper¬ 
ation  which  takes  six  months  of 
work  and  coordination  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  each  year. 

Jim  has  come  a  long  way 
since  that  September  morn  iz 
1906  when  he  was  born  to  James 
and  Anna  Proud  on  a  farm  near 
South  Bend.  Married  to  the  for¬ 
mer  Elsa  Blair  of  Kalamazoo. 
Mich.,  they  have  one  son,  Jim 
Jr.,  a  graduate  of  Yale  Law 
School  and  a  memlrer  of  the 
New  York  State  Bar. 

Jim  is  even  busy  on  his  own 
time  as  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Association  Ex¬ 
ecutives,  the  New'  Yoi'k  Chapter 
of  Trade  Association  Execu¬ 
tives,  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New'  York,  the  Sons  of  Indiana 
Club  of  New'  Yoi'k,  and  as  Elder 
in  Gi’eat  Neck  Community 
Church. 

While  boating  is  still  his  first 
love,  Jim  goes  in  for  golf,  ten¬ 
nis,  sw'imming  and  hunting. 

'The  latter  will  undoubtedly 
come  in  handy  as  Jim  “hunts 
for  w’ays  to  maintain  the  higk 
standards  of  the  AFA  set  by 
his  predecessor'. 


170-Pafie  Jubilee 

Roa.noke,  Vi 
The  Roanoke  Times  of  Sun¬ 
day,  June  9,  was  a  tw'o-and+ 
quarter  pound  package  —  !'' 
pages — to  celebrate  the  ciff’ 
Diamond  Jubilee.  The 
sections  alone  added  up  to  w 
pages.  The  biggest  previous  e(t 
tion  of  the  'Times  was  pub¬ 
lished  Aug.  25,  1925.  It  was  > 
Booster  number  containing  L 
pages. 
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Feemster  Guides  AFA 
In  Recruiting  Talent 


Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Robert  M.  Feemster,  newly- 
elected  chairman  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America, 
announced  plans  for  an  AFA’ 
educational  foundation  and 
urged  that  a  Washington  co¬ 
ordinating  office  be  established 
by  the  federation  to  promote 
“truth,  honesty  and  integrity  in 
advertising.” 

Mr.  Feemster  spoke  at  the 
clo.sing  session  of  the  AFA’s 
53rd  annual  convention  here  last 
week.  He  said  negotiations  have 
been  started  with  a  trust  com¬ 
pany  for  establishment  of  the 
foundation  which  will  “provide 
a  receptacle  into  which  advertis¬ 
ing  people  can  put  back  a  little 
bit  of  ourselves.” 

Biggest  Challenge 

He  said  the  biggest  challenge 
facing  .\F.\  is  a  broad  educa¬ 
tional  program  for  youth,  to 
attract  the  “brightest  people” 
into  maiketing  and  its  tool  — 
advertising.” 

Pointing  to  the  high  salaries 
that  are  currently  attracting 
young  men  into  engineering 
careers,  Mr.  Feemster  said  ad¬ 
vertising  recruits  start  on  a 
lower  scale,  but  haven’t  the 
same  ceiling  on  eai  ning  cajtacity. 

He  said  the  Wall  Street  Jnur- 
plan  to  set  i^lOO  minimum 
weekly  salaries  is  “working  out 
fantastically  well,”  and  reported 
that  trainees  must  either  be 
capable  of  earning  $10,000  to 
$12,000  annually  after  two  years 
or  be  fired. 

Mr.  Feemster  said  the  educa¬ 
tional  foundation  would  both 
inteiest  young  men  and  women 
in  advertising  and  “help  them 
in  budding  careers.” 

He  told  delegates  from  120 
.\F.4-affiliated  c’ubs  that  those 
which  have  no  “vigilance  com¬ 
mittees”  to  guard  against  dis¬ 
honest  and  misleading  advertis¬ 
ing,  should  quickly  .set  up  such 
groups. 

And  he  said  the  ,AF.A  Wash¬ 
ington  office  should  set  up  a  co¬ 
ordinator  to  “do  the  job  nation¬ 
ally”  for  the  federation. 

He  also  called  for  a  larger 
and  better  trained  AF.A  staff  to 
work  more  closely  with  local 
advertising  clubs. 

Former  .Ad  Salesman 

As  chairman  of  the  Federa- 
bon,  Mr.  Feemster  succeeds  Ben 
R-  Donaldson,  director  of  In¬ 
stitutional  Advertising  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  I 


Robert  M.  Feemster 


Mr.  Feemster  is  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  Dow 
Jones  &  Company,  Inc.,  and  its 
affiliated  properties.  The  com¬ 
pany  publishes  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  Bnrron'n  Magazine 
and  operates  the  Dow  Jones 
News  Service. 

The  AFA’s  new  chairman  be¬ 
gan  his  business  career  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 
joined  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
as  an  advertising  representative 
in  He  became  director  of 

advertising  in  1!)38.  In  he 
became  a  memlier  of  the  Dow 
Jones  executive  committee  and 
in  1!)48  was  named  chairman. 

He  is  owner  and  president  of 
the  Alexaniritt  (Ind.)  Daihj 
Timex-Trihnne,  and  owner  of 
the  Beau  Rivage  .Apartment  Mo¬ 
tel  in  Daytona  Reach.  His  most 
recent  interest  centers  around 
his  ownership  of  the  Orlando 
F'lyers  baseball  team  in  the 
Florida  State  League. 

Hold.s  Law  Degree 

He  is  al.so  an  executive  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Sales  Executives,  a  member 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association,  and  for¬ 
mer  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Sons  of  Indiana  Society. 

In  194.3,  he  was  named  the 
out.standing  member  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  in  the  New  York  area. 
He  joined  that  fraternity  while 
attending  DePaul  University, 
graduating  in  1933.  He  also  at¬ 
tended  Michigan  Law  School 
and  has  received  an  honorary 
LL.D  from  Tusculum  College. 

or  June  22,  1957 


DEPTH  OF 
PENETRATION 

is 

/ 

essential 
for  a  climbing 
sales  curve 


A  regular  program  of  advertising 


in  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 


builds  for  your  product  immediate  sales 
with  valuable  customers  who  are  likely 
to  be  with  you  for  years  to  come.  For  the 
MONITOR  has  the  depth  of  penetration 
that  reaches  the  point  where  sales  action 
begins  and  continues. 


Just  as  MONITOR  readers  constantly 
rely  upon  the  accuracy  and  fairness  of 
the  MONITOR’S  reporting  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  world  news,  so  they  turn  daily  to 
MONITOR  advertising  for  product  news 
that  is  thoroughly  dependable. 


Be  sure  this  international  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  on  your  primary  media  list.  May 
we  submit  a  planned  program  of  MONITOR 
advertising  for  your  product?  —  THE 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR,  One, 
Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 


^Christian 

Science’ 

Monitor 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Arenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON,  W.C.  2 :  Connaught  Houte, 
163/4  Strand 
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LAST  CALL 
FOR  ENTRIES 

DEADLINE: 

JULY  1ST 


Win  an  Award  In 
the  first  annual 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


ROP  COLOR 


AWARDS 

Competition 

12  CLASSIFICATIONS,  with  awards  for  the 
outstanding  printed  reproduction  of  an 
ROP  newspaper  color  advertisement,  for 
newspapers  under  100,000  circulation, 
100,000-500,000  circulation,  and  over 
500,000.  Separate  awards  for  food  sub¬ 
jects  and  general  subjects,  one  color 
and  black  and  three  colors  and  black  in 
each  circulation  group. 


WHAT  TO  ENTER:  Submit  printed  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  a  color  advertisement,  national 
or  general  advertising.  The  ad  must 
have  been  published  between  October  1, 
1956  and  May  31,  1957.  Identify  and 
label  as  to  circulation,  number  of  colors, 
and  attach  official  entry  label.  Mount 
with  scotch  tape  on  18"  x  24"  white 
mounting  board,  and  submit  with  $5 
entry  fee  (good  for  up  to  12  entries 
per  newspaper).  See  complete  rules. 

SEND  FOR  ENTRY  BLANK  NOW! 


Complete  rules  and  entry  blanks  are  available 
from  ROP  Color  Conference,  Room  521,  360 
No.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  or 
from  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475  Broadway, 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


DEADLINE  FOR  ENTRIES 

JULY  1,  1957 


I  Miami  Herald 
Project  for  ’59 

Mia.mi,  Fla. 
The  47-year-old  Miami  Herald 
will  be  in  its  new  building  by 
1959  or  1960,  General  Manager 
James  L.  Knight  told  the  second 
annual  Herald  service  awards 
dinner. 

His  talk  highlighted  a  dinner 
for  42  employes  who  have  been 
with  the  Herald  25  years  or 
more  and  25  others  who  won 
pins  for  10,  15  or  20  years  of 
service  with  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc. 

Special  distinction  went  to 
Harry  B.  Reese,  production 
manager,  who  has  been  with  the 
Knight  group  for  56  years,  and 
to  Bill  Sandlin,  who  joined  the 
Herald  in  1925  and  is  now  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Char- 
lottee  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

Mr.  Knight  gave  Mr.  Sandlin 
a  reproduction  of  the  Herald 
front  page  on  the  day  Sandlin 
joined  the  paper,  and  praised 
him  for  a  “magnificent  job”  in 
modernizing  the  North  Carolina 
paper  after  Knight  Newspapers 
bought  it  in  1955. 

• 

Shanahan  Named 
Advertising  Director 

Denver 

Robert  H.  Shanahan,  Den¬ 
ver  Post  personnel  director  and 
assistant  business  manager, 
has  been  named  advertising 
director,  succeeding  Karl  J. 
Shull  who  resigned  to  enter  a 
different  area  of  newspaper 
sales  work. 

Mr.  Shanahan  has  been  with 
the  Post  since  1947,  .shortly 
after  his  graduation  from  Den¬ 
ver  University’s  school  of  busi¬ 
ness  administration.  Before  his 
appointment  as  personnel  di¬ 
rector  and  assistant  business 
manager,  he  served  as  retail 
advertising  manager. 

Mr.  Shull,  who  came  here 
from  New  York  in  January, 
1953,  was  sales  manager  for 
Empire,  the  Sunday  Post’s 
magazine.  He  was  named  ad¬ 
vertising  director  the  following 
Nov.  1.  Mr.  Shull  headed  the 
supplement  department  of  Mo¬ 
loney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  before 
coming  to  Denver. 

• 

New  Daily  Appoints 

Lima,  Ohio 

The  Lima  Citizen,  which  is 
due  to  make  its  bow  July  1, 
has  appointed  Shannon  &  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.  as  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives. 


Newsmen  Cast 
In  ‘Peyton  Place' 

By  Allen  .M.  Vi  idem 

Ca.mde.v,  JIf 
Assignment  of  news  writer; 
to  scenes  calling  for  such  at 
thentic  touches  —  scarcely  dLi 
cernible  before  the  May  “Teaci- 
er’s  Pet”  Hollywood  junket-i; 
gaining  stature  in  the  U.S.  fik 
industry. 

Six  writers  were  asked  by 
Director  Mark  Robson  to  appear 
in  a  murder  trial  sequence  for 
Producer  Jerry  Wald’s  “Peytor 
Place,”  now  before  location  cam 
eras  in  this  New  England  com 
munity. 

The  scene,  shot  in  front  of 
Camden’s  Whitehall  Inn,  show; 
Edward  McKeon,  Rockkni 
(Me.)  Courier-Gazette;  Leonari 
Harlow,  Bangor  (Me.)  Dail) 
News;  James  Moore,  PortM 
(Me.)  Press  Herald;  Hamiltor 
Hall,  Camden  Herald;  Marjorie 
Adams,  Boston  Globe;  andJohr 
MacDonald,  Life  magazine. 

Miss  Adams  was  part  of  the 
63-member  press  delegation  ras: 
in  the  Clark  Gable-Doris  Day 
comedy,  “Teacher’s  Pet,”  at 
Paramount  Los  Angeles  Studio? 
during  May. 

Wald’s  unit  publicist  here  is 
Don  Prince,  normally  workinp 
at  the  Fox  Los  .Angeles  stud:<' 

• 

New  York  Enquirer 
Begins  National  Issue 

The  New  York  Enquirer  ha.- 
begun  distributing  a  special 
edition  of  the  weekly  newspaper 
for  national  consumption. 

The  new  edition  is  entitled  the 
National  Enquirer  and  will  be 
distributed  in  every  state  with 
emphasis  on  the  Southern,  Mic 
die  Western  and  Western  State; 
The  paper  already  is  circulate: 
in  New  England.  Generoso  Pop* 
Jr.,  Enquirer  publisher,  said  he 
expects  the  paper  to  become  one 
of  the  largest  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  country. 

50  Year.s  in  Busin^^* 

Paris,  Ten:. 
W.  Percy  Williams,  publisher 
of  the  Post-Intelligencer,  ha; 
begun  second  half-century  ^ 
the  newspaper  business.  He  w 
gan  as  a  carrier  for  the 
mingfiam  (Ala.)  News  att^ 
came  the  owner  of  three  daili«^ 
Five  of  his  seven  children  ha^ 
followed  in  his  journalistic  f^ 
steps.  Mr.  Williams  bought  the 
weekly  Post  -  Intelligencer  ^ 
1927  and  changed  it  to  a  daih 
in  1930. 
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SALES 
ARE 
SOARING 
IN  NEW 
ENGLAND 


JPj 


‘Se//  TVeii?  England  with  Newspapers 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  22,  1957 


1956  was  a  good  year  in  New  England.  But 
they’re  getting  pretty  used  to  good  years  by 
now.  Things  have  been  going  so  well  for  so 
long  that  per  capita  liquid  savings  mounted 
above  the  $2,000  level  last  year.  And  this  in 
addition  to  the  region’s  gross  sales  that  topped 
1955  by  a  solid  14%. 

Why,  these  modern  Yankees  spent  over  $3  bil¬ 
lion  just  for  food  alone  during  the  year.  Sales 
were  up  in  every  category:  records  were  set 
in  total  retail  trade,  department  store  sales, 
home  furnishings  .  .  .  nearly  $700  million 
went  into  building  new  homes.  While  they 
were  at  it,  they  rang  up  savings  deposits  of 
over  $8  million  to  help  raise  the  area’s  finan¬ 
cial  assets  to  $46.3  billion — one-eighth  of  the 
total  for  the  whole  country.  On  top  of  all  this, 
one  person  in  ten  managed  to  have  enough 
left  to  invest  in  stocks  ...  as  against  a  national 
average  of  about  one  in  twenty! 

This  bright  economic  picture  was  built  around 
the  highest  employment  figure  in  New  Eln^and 
history  .  .  .  totaling  over  3,820,000  persons, 
not  including  proprietors,  self-employed  persons 
or  domestic  help.  They  amassed  a  total  per¬ 
sonal  income  of  $20,075,000,000,  for  a  per 
capita  average  of  $2,087 — up  7%  over  1955. 

It  doesn’t  take  a  Houdini  to  figure  out  that 
today’s  Yankees  are  buying  more  than  ever 
before  because  they’re  better  off  than  ever 
before.  No  matter  what  you  have  to  sell,  you 
can  cut  yourself  in  for  a  nice  piece  of  profits 
if  you  come  on  up  and  sell  it  through  the 
New  England  new’spapers. 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these 
newspaper  leaders: 

MAINE— Banior  Daily  Nen  (M). 

VERMONT— Barrt  Tien  (E),  BaimlaitMi  Baamr  (E),  Barlini- 
ton  FrM  Prtsi  (M>.  RMtlwN  HiraM  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boitea  Globa  (MAE).  Bottoa  Globa  (S). 
Brockton  Entcrpriu  A  Tiaaa  (E),  Fall  Riiar  HaralB  Nawi  (E), 
FHcbbori  Spinal  (E),  Garanar  Nawi  (E),  HaaarWII  Gaiatta 
(E),  Lawranca  Eatl^Tribana  (MAE),  Lyiai  Itae  <E),  North 
Adam  Tramcrlpt  (E),  Pittsfiald  Barkihirt  Eaala  (E),  Taaataa 
Gazatta  (E),  Walthaai  News  Tribana  (E),  Worcastar  Talafraa 
and  Eeanint  Gazatta  (MAE),  Worcastar  Sanday  Takirae  (S). 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Coacard  Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Maacbastar 
Union  Laadar  and  New  Haapsbira  Soaday  Naws  (H,  EAS). 
RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick  Pawtuxat  Valley  Dally  Tims 
(E).  Profidanca  Bulletin  (E),  Proeidanca  Joama)  (M),  Praal- 
dance  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridtasart  Post  (S), 
Bridiaport  Post-Tele|raM  (MAE),  Bristol  Press  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M).  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Tiaras  (E),  Marl- 
dan  Record-Journal  (MAE),  New  Britain  Herald  (E),  Haw  Hasan 
Refister  (EAS),  Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE),  Tarriadtaa 
Reiistar  (E),  Waterbury  Reoublican  A  Aaiaricao  (MAE),  Watw- 
bury  Republican  (MAS). 


Inland  Clinic  Deals 
With  Cost  Problems 


By  (ieorjje  A.  Brandenbiir*! 


Chicago 

Eighty-three  members  of  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association  at¬ 
tended  a  series  of  workshop  ses¬ 
sions,  covering  costs  in  various 
departments  of  newspapers, 
based  on  data  furnished  through 
the  Inland’s  annual  cost  and 
revenue  study. 

Five  circulation  groups  were 
included  in  the  week-long  clinic. 
A  “faculty”  of  five  newspaper 
executives  dealt  with  circula¬ 
tion,  advertising,  news-editorial, 
mechanical  and  general  admini¬ 
stration  operating  costs  as  re¬ 
lated  to  their  respective  circula¬ 
tion  categories. 

Five  on  Faculty 

Serving  on  the  faculty  were 
John  Notman,  Clinton  (Iowa) 
Herald,  chairman  of  the  In¬ 
land’s  Cost  Committee,  who 
dealt  with  circulation  costs  and 
revenue;  R.  H.  Blacklidge, 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribioie,  me¬ 
chanical  costs;  Fred  Schaub, 
Lindsay  -  Schaub  Newspapers, 
general  administrative  costs; 


Dale  Stafford,  Greenville 
(Mich.)  Xeu's,  news-editorial 
costs;  and  Eugene  McGuckin, 
Jr.,  Dnluth  (Minn.)  Herald  and 
Sewv-T  rib  line,  advertising  costs 
and  revenue. 

Those  in  attendance  repre¬ 
sented  40%  of  the  Inland  mem¬ 
bership  participating  in  Inland’s 
annual  cost  study,  which  em¬ 
braces  346  daily  newspapers  in 
seven  regional  publisher  asso¬ 
ciations.  They  learned  firsthand 
how  to  use  the  annual  cost  stu¬ 
dies  more  intelligently  in  apply¬ 
ing  information  to  their  own 
particular  papers.  Working 
with  the  faculty  were  two 
moderators,  namely,  Lester  A. 
Walker,  Fremont  (Neb.)  Guide 
&  Tribune,  Inland  president; 
and  Loring  Merwin,  Blooming¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  Pantagrapli,  Inland 
director. 

Commenting  on  the  overall 
aspects  of  the  Inland  Cost  and 
Revenue  Study  for  346  news¬ 
papers  from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Blacklidge, 
former  co.st  committee  chair- 
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don’t  know  the  identities  of  tkt 
newspapers,  the  potential  rf 
and  other  nece- 


the  markets 
sary  details.’ 

Can  Be 


Business-Like 

The  cost  study  gives  a  < 
as  to  how  good  a  businessms:  1 
an  editor  is,  Mr.  Stafford  co;. 
tinned.  If  the  news-editorial  ei 
pense  for  money  spent  othe 
than  salary  is  out  of  line  the  | 
it  time  to  take  a  look  and  ik 
some  challenging,  he  added. 

“There  is  no  rea.'ion  that  c 
editorial  department  can’t  h  | 
run  on  an  orderly,  business-liia 
basis,”  he  said.  “But  1  do  thin; 
you  have  to  take  the  editorin', 
the  act  and  let  him  know  hoi 
he  is  doing  in  the  money  speno- 
ing  department.  I  speak  froi 
personal  experience  on  this  snb- 


man  and  faculty  adviser  on 
mechanical  costs,  pointed  out: 

“One  measure  of  efficiency  in 
the  mechanical  department  is 
the  number  of  man-hours  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  a  page  in  the 
composing  room.  The  study  re¬ 
veals  a  decline  in  composing 
room  efficiency  in  lObb  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1955,  In  69.5%  of 
the  circulation  groups  repre- 
.sented  in  the  study,  more  man 
hours  were  required  for  each 
page  produced.” 

News  Costs  Vary 

Mr.  Stafford,  in  his  report  on 
new's-editorial  costs,  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  great  differences 
in  editorial  costs  between  news¬ 
papers  of  comparable  circula¬ 
tions  and  business  volume.  Sum¬ 
marizing  his  findings,  he  said: 

“(1)  New.s-editorial  expenses  ject,  because  it  took  me  a  coople 
ai-e  fixed  to  a  large  degree  by  of  years  to  wheedle  the  editorii 
the  attitude  of  the  publisher 
toward  his  product.  In  my  own 
case,  because  my  background  is 
editorial,  I  am  more  inclined  to 
spend  money  editorially  than 
someone  w'ho  has  spent  his  life 
in  counting  house  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  looks  upon  editorial 
as  a  department  that  is  a  drag 
because  it  doesn’t  produce 
visible  income. 

“(2)  New'spapers  are  not 
alike  in  the  areas  they  must 
cover  in  a  news  w'ay.  Maintain¬ 
ing  circulation  means  that  you 
must  have  news  coverage  in 
some  sparsely  settled  areas. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  realistic  to 
drop  some  of  this  costly  fringe 
circulation,  if  the  editorial  cost 
or  retaining  it  is  out  of  line. 

Difference  in  Manpower 

“(3)  There  is  a  widespread 
difference  of  opinion  reflected  torial  product,  I  don’t  honestly 
in  the  study  as  to  how  many  believe  any  amount  of  promo- 
people  are  needed  to  operate  an 
editorial  department.” 

In  the  under  4,000  circulation 
class,  Mr.  Stafford  noted  the 
top  money  maker  has  five  full¬ 
time  and  one  part-time  editorial 
w'orkers.  The  average  for  this  papers  under  6,000  circulat 
group  was  2.7  full-time  people  based  on  the  Inland  study: 
and  one  part-time  worker.  But 
among  the  top  five  revenue  pro¬ 
ducers  in  this  group  were  two 
newspapers  with  only  a  single 
full-time  and  one  part-time  edi¬ 
torial  worker,  he  pointed  out. 

“Necessity  is  dictating  to 
some  degree  these  one-man 
staffs,”  he  asserted,  “because 
both  of  these  publications  are 
way  under  the  average  in  vol¬ 
ume.  Whether  additional  people 
and  an  improved  editorial  prod¬ 
uct  would  help  increase  busi¬ 
ness  for  these  publishers  I  do 
not  profess  to  know.  Whether  Ten  of  these  20  papers  report^ 
they  are  serving  their  commu-  spending  moie  than  average  W- 
nities  in  an  adeijuate  way  I  am  news-editorial.  Ten  others  spen- 
not  prepared  to  answer.  I  less. 
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cost  figures  out  of  a  business 
department  for  a  newspaper 
where  I  was  employed.  Once  I 
got  them  I  had  a  sound  basis 
for  doing  the  financial  part  of 
my  job.  With  proper  guidance 
an  editor  will  develop  pride  ii 
showing  you  that  he  isn’t  wag¬ 
ing  the  newspaper’s  money.” 

Mr.  Stafford  emphasized  thi; 
any  major  change  in  news-ed: 
torial  expense  involves  mar- 
power.  “You  are  the  people  who 
know  in  your  hearts  if  yon: 
newspaper  is  properly  mannec 
in  the  editorial  department  to 
do  a  respectable  job  of  ne»s 
coverage,”  he  declared.  “In  my 
own  case,  spending  a  little  more 
editorially  for  creative  people 
has  paid  off  in  the  form  of  i 
25%  circulation  increase  in  the 
last  five  years  in  a  competitive 
area.  Without  an  improved  edi- 


He  cited  the  following  neffs- 
editorial  costs  figui  es  for  news 
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For  newspapers  of  less  th»! 
4,000  circulation,  the  news-edi¬ 
torial  costs  in  1956  ranged  fro’’- 
a  low  of  $9,783  to  $33,788. 

In  Group  B  (4,000  to  4,9ih 
circulation),  news-editorial  rt- 
penditures  ranged  from  $18."' 
to  $41,867. 

In  Group  C  (5,000  to  5,^ 
circulation),  the  spread  D- 
news-editorial  expenses 
from  $19,754  to  $51,000. 

In  the  three  circulatio’- 
groups,  he  said,  20  paPf’; 
looked  particularly  successful 
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ditors  Busy 
Keeping  News 
hannelsOpen 


Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Two  recent  incidents  in  which 
the  State  Board  of  Health  and 
the  West  Virginia  Turnpike 
Commission  hindered  the  gath¬ 
ering  of  news  or  pictures  have 
■oused  protests  from  news 
media. 

The  Board  of  Health,  conven¬ 
ing  here  to  discuss  complaints 
from  the  Legislature  about  the 
operation  of  the  State  Health 
Department,  started  off  its 
meetings  by  adopting  a  motion 
to  exclude  the  press.  The  only 
newsman  present.  Herb  Little 
of  the  AP,  was  informed  he 
could  obtain  a  report  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  from  the  board  secre¬ 
tary  after  the  meeting. 

Secretary  of  the  board  is  Dr. 
\.  H.  Dyer,  head  of  the  Health 
Department.  When  newsmen 
sought  a  report  from  him  after 
adjournment,  it  turned  out  that 
Dr.  Dyer  himself  had  been  ex¬ 
cluded  from  that  portion  of  the 
meeting  in  which  complaints 
about  his  department  were 
aired.  Other  members  of  the 
board  gave  out  no  information. 

Protests  were  written  to  the 
Board  of  Health  chairman,  J. 
Stanley  Turk  of  Wheeeling,  by 
Political  Editor  Bob  Mellace  of 
the  Charleston  Daily  Mail, 
chairman  of  both  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Press  Association’s  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Committee 
and  the  State  AP  FOI  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  by  Editor  Harry 
Hoffmann  of  the  Charleston 


Commission  personnel  of  a  com¬ 
mission  rule  against  picture¬ 
taking.  He  said  he  thought  the 
original  intent  of  the  rule  was 
simply  to  keep  motorists  from 
creating  a  traffic  hazard  by 
stopping  to  take  snapshots  of 
the  spectacular  mountain  sce¬ 
nery  along  the  route. 

Mr.  Undei-wood  on  one  pre¬ 
vious  occasion  since  he  took 
office  last  January  intervened 
with  a  state  agency  on  behalf 
of  new'smen.  The  occasion  was 
a  hearing,  held  in  the  field  by 
the  State  Mines  Department,  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  a  coal 
mine  explosion  w'hich  killed  37 
men  last  February. 

The  department  decided  that 
only  one  reporter  would  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  hearing,  on  a  pool 
basis.  Limited  space  was  given 
as  the  reason.  After  receiving 
telephoned  protests  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  the  governor  contacted 
Mines  Department  Chief  Julius 
Olzer  at  the  scene  and  ordered 
the  hearing  opened  to  the  other 
waiting  reporters.  They  were 
admitted. 


Gazette,  a  member  of  the  FOI 
Committee  of  the  AP  Managing  tionalism  in  the  press. 
Editors  Association. 

The  other  incident  involved  a 
four-fatality  automobile  smash- 
up  on  the  West  Virginia  Turn¬ 
pike.  State  Police  barred  news 
photographers  from  taking  pic¬ 
tures. 

Mr.  Mellace  brought  up  the 
incident  at  Gov.  Cecil  H.  Under¬ 
wood’s  news  conference.  Agree¬ 
ing  to  use  his  influence  toward 
i>etter  cooperation  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  the  governor  said  he  saw' 
no  reason  to  bar  legitimate  news 
media  representatives  from  pho- 


Choioe  of  Papers 
Is  Narrowiiifj 

Boston 

The  privilege  of  having  a 
choice  of  newspapers  is  a  van¬ 
ishing  freedom  in  the  United 
State.-!,  according  to  Louis  M. 
Lyons,  curator  of  Harvard’s  Nie- 
man  Fellow'ship  program. 

“There  is  no  substitute  for 
local  ownership  of  so  strategic 
a  community  institution  as  a 
newspaper,”  asserted  Mr.  Lyons, 
a  radio-TV  news  commentator, 
at  Phi  Beta  Kappa  literary 
exercises. 

He  said,  however,  that  the 
loss  of  competition  at  least 
means  one  gain  —  the  taking 
away  of  the  need  for  sensa- 


Project  Moonwatch 
Starlecl  by  Paper 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

The  At’antic  City  Press  has 
announced  its  sponsorship  of  a 
Project  Moonwatch  unit  in  At¬ 
lantic  City  to  assist  in  tracking 
the  man-made  Earth  satellite — 
Project  Vanguard — which  is  to 
be  launched  from  the  southern 
United  States  in  19r)8  during 
International  Geophysical  Year. 
In  an  article  in  the  Sunday 


tographing  Turnpike  wrecks,  so  Press  of  June  8,  the  paper 
long  as  there  w'as  no  inference 
with  ti-affic  or  with  the 


formance  of  duty  by  patrol  of¬ 
ficers. 


stated  that  amateur  astrono¬ 
mers  and  rocket  fans  are  wel¬ 
come  to  join  the  proposed 
group,  which  will  be  organized 
as  soon  as  at  least  20  applica¬ 
tions  for  membership  are  re- 


Mellace  said  he  believed 
the  incident  resulted  from  nar¬ 
row  interpretation  by  Turnpike  ceived  by  the  paper. 
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A  memorial  to 
a  pioneer  fighter  for 
freedom  of  the  press 


Tti*  old  Now  York  City  Hall,  whar*  John  Pator  Zangar  was 
imprisonad  and  triad,  stood  on  tha  sita  of  tha  prasant  Fad- 
arol  Hall  Matnorial,  Wall  Straat,  in  tha  Sub-Traasury  Building. 


Every  time  press  freedom  is  challenged  in  this 
country,  every  time  this  threat  is  beaten  back, 
the  debt  American  newspaper  men  owe  to  John 
Peter  Zenger  is  reaffirmed. 

Accused  of  “seditious  libel”  for  refusing  to 
ignore  corruption  by  the  royal  governor  of  New 
York,  Zenger’s  trial  in  1735  marked  a  major 
milestone  in  the  continuing  fight  to  beat  down 
infringement  on  the  function  of  a  free  press. 

John  Peter  Zenger  is  commemorated  today  in 
the  Federal  Hall  Memorial  in  New  York  City’s 
Sub-Treasury  Building.  It  is  a  historic  site  which 
every  newspaperman  should  visit  and  remember. 

The  Zenger  Memorial  is  open  daily-Mondays 
through  Fridays— from  10  A.M.  to  4  P.M.,  closed 
Sundays  and  holidays.  Admission  is  free.  En¬ 
trance  Old  Sub-Treasury  Building,  15  Pine 
Street,  corner  of  Nassau.  Any  subway  to  Wall 
Street  station. 


watching  a  roll  expire  ani 
manually  setting  a  splicer  intj 
action. 

Also  at  the  pressroom  se- 
sion,  William  Henderson  n- 
ported  on  the  development  k 
R.  Hoe  &  Company  of  a  folde; 
with  a  3  to  2  ratio.  The  foli 
ing  cylinder  is  equal  to  thrs 
page  lengths  and  the  cutti« 
cj'linder  is  equal  to  two  pap 
lengths.  Features  are  its 
strength  and  solidity,  he  said 
The  first  installation  has  bee 
made  at  the  Pittsburgh  Prett 
a  questiw 


All  Materials 
Subjected  to 
Quality  Tests 


In  response 
fi’om  the  floor,  Ron  White  of 
the  Chicago  News  and  Williar 
Dorriss  of  Des  Moirus  Regittf’ 
gave  assuranct 
their  experiences  to 


NEWSDAY  TWOSOME  stand  against  background  of  ROP  color 
pages  from  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram,  using  direct  plate 
printing;  Allan  M.  Woods,  production  manager,  and  Joseph  Curley, 
composing  foreman,  both  of  Newsday,  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

They  were  active  at  ANPA  Mechanical  Conference  in  Chicago. 


and  Tribune 
based 

date,  that  there  is  no  unusoi 
hazard  connected  with  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  automatic  pasten 
Mr.  Dorriss  said  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  man  engapi 
in  the  reel  change  to  get  hurt 
Fully  automatic  splicing  of  unless  he  is  careless, 
newsprint  rolls  on  highspeed 

rotary  presses  was  one  of  the  HotC  to  Act  When 
most  talked  about  items  at  the  ^  i  A'  f'  ' 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference,  e^fnploye  Airs  Gripe 
In  fact,  an  entire  session  was  A  set  procedure  for  dealiii 


million  pounds  of  ink,  about  said  that  20  newspaper  plants 
$400,000  worth  of  press  rollers,  ^uve  conducted  press  training 
blankets,  rope,  wrapping  paper  programs  and  several  bundled 
and  sundry  supplies.  newspaper  executives  have  par- 

Laboratory  tests  are  applied  ticipated  in  the  23  seminars  to 
to  all  materials  used  in  the  ‘^ute. 

News’  production,  he  said.  This  Both  the  pressmen’s  and 
ranges  from  measuring  the  vis-  stereotypers’  unions  have  en- 
cosity  of  ink,  to  checking  the  dorsed  the  press  and  stereo 
brightness  and  opacity  of  pa-  training  programs  which  are 
per,  to  determining  the  fire-  aimed  at  standardizing  pro¬ 
resistance  of  rubber  rollers,  to  cedures  in  these  two  depart¬ 
checking  the  tensile  strength  of  ments,  Mr.  MacKinnon  said, 
rope  and  the  tearing  strength 
of  wrapping  paper.  * 

Three  Advantages  Pressmen’s  Pensions 

Dr.  LaRoeque  listed  the  three 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  a 
quality  control  program,  as: 

1.  QC  helps  the  operating 
foreman  because  it  assures  him 
that  his  department  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  raw  materials  of  uni¬ 
form  quality.  In  the  event  that 
a  shipment  does  not  meet  the 
required  standard  he  will  have 
been  forewarned  and  will  be 
able  to  use  the  material  with 
a  minimum  of  disruption  to  his 
operation. 

2.  QC  helps  the  supplier  be¬ 
cause  it  keeps  him  better  in¬ 
formed  on  the  performance  of 
his  product.  Deficiencies  can  be 
corrected  more  quickly  and  more 
easily.  Rejected  shipments  are 
kept  to  a  minimum. 

3.  QC  is  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  management  be¬ 
cause  a  regular  check  on  quality 
reduces  the  amount  of  waste, 
insures  a  smoother  operation 
throughout  the  plant  and  pro¬ 
vides  an  accurate  basis  for  com¬ 
paring  the  merits  of  competitive 
products. 

Institute  Project  Fort  William,  Ont. 

A  newsprint  quality  testing  Just  five  operating  days 
service  is  the  next  major  pro-  after  startup  the  No.  3  machine 
ject  of  the  ANPA  Research  at  the  Great  Lakes  Paper  Co. 
Institute,  Cyrus  MacKinnon,  di-  mill  began  full  production  of  the 
rector,  reported  to  the  confer-  newsprint  June  14,  13  months  froi 
ence  at  Chicago  last  week.  from  the  commencement  of  A 

In  a  summary  of  the  Insti-  construction.  No.  4  machine  in-  eye 
tute’s  work  Mr.  MacKinnon  stallation  is  also  on  schedule.  It 


Color  Splicing  is  done  at  press  else  in  The  pS 

Cody,  Wyo.  go^oto  pa^rs  p^Tour’^^The  plaining  about  the 
Dr  reproduc-  pilot  even  detei-mines  the  roll  ,  .  Qa®stion.  Ge 
loped  by  the  size  at  which  the  splicing  cycle  Plamer  to  talk  J’ 
founded  by  is  to  be  initiated.  Qualify.  Ask  n 

in  1899,  re-  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  t)e®u  going  on 

h,  publisher.  Corporation’s  reelroom  auto-  have  on  you 

ncludes  Kip  mation,  as  described  recently  Jo®-’ 
hotographer,  in  an  E&P  report  of  the  Detroit  6.  Capitalize.  Offer 
'ho  performs  News’  operation,  was  explained  gestion  or  an  idea  for  a 
ration  work,  by  Sam  Oderman.  to  tl*®  grievance. 

In  his  report  on  the  Cline  Mr.  LaBlanc  said  tl 
Synchromatic  Paster  installed  visors  will  be  faced 


Everything  in  Baltirr 
revolves  around 


McGraw-Hill 
News  Bureaus 
In  Radio  Net 


McGraw-Hill  World  News,  a 
division  of  McGraw-Hill  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  has  started 
linking  its  overseas  bureau  with 
New  York  headquarters  by  ra¬ 
dio  teleprinter. 

First  circuit  to  be  completed 
was  between  London  and  New 
York,  followed  by  Bonn  in 
Western  Germany.  It  is  planned 
to  have  the  Tokyo  bureau  fil¬ 
ing  this  way  instead  of  by  com¬ 
mercial  cable,  radio  or  air  mail. 
Eventually  it  is  hoped  to  have 
all  the  foreign  bureaus  so  con¬ 
nected  as  are  the  seven  McG-H 
domestic  bureaus  today,  accord¬ 
ing  to  John  Wilhelm,  New  York 
manager. 

The  news  seiwice  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  John  Chapman  of 
Businesn  Week  in  1945  to  serve 
28  domestic  McGraw-Hill  pub¬ 
lications  and  six  export  maga¬ 
zines. 

words  each  week  reach  New 
York. 


YEARS  AGO  during  the  Florida  Boom,  the  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune  and  the  Journal 
52)  now  occupy  this  fine  building  which  is  a  monument  to  the  forward-look  of  David  B. 

!  got  his  first  view  of  Sarasota  from  the  open  cockpit  of  an  Army  biplane  in  1918  and 
later  ventured  into  the  newspaper  business  there  after  an  association  with  his  father  in 
and  with  Paul  Poynter  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Clearwater.  The  new  plant  was  formally 
_ opened  late  in  May. _ 


McGraw-Hill  publication  edi¬ 
tors  assign  articles  to  corres¬ 
pondents  abroad.  In  the  New 
Y'ork  news  room,  where  Jean 
Paulison,  formerly  of  News¬ 
week,  is  news  editor,  is  a  rack 
on  which  these  assignments  are 
posted. 

Mr.  Wilhelm  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Chicago  City 
Approximately  150,000  News  Bureau.  He  was  later 
night  bureau  manager  for 


2  to  Family  Weekly  Trophy  Collectors 


Chicago  Henderson,  Ky. 

The  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Sun-  Five  major  awards,  topped  by 
day  Independent,  effective  Sept,  the  sweepstakes  prize,  were 

15,  and  the  new  Sunday  edition  brought  home  from  the  Ken- 
of  the  Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  ^ucky  Press  Association’s  meet- 

Gazette,  beginning  Oct.  6,  are  “-/l^^trong, 

jj.  „  1  T.r  f  I  editor-publisher,  and  Edwin  B. 

adding  Family  Weekly  mag-  ^  ,,  .  ,..  , 

Greenwald,  managing  editor,  of 
azine.  It  was  announced  here  by  ^he  Henderson  Gleaner  and 

Leonard  S.  Davidow,  publisher.  Journal.  Service  to  education,  a 

The  two  new  additions  will  home-town  column,  news  pic- 
United  Press  in  Detroit,  and  on  bring  Family  Weekly’s  list  to  tures,  advertising  layout  and  a 

McG-H  World  News  has  19  bJP’s  New  York  cable  desk.  For  1(54  newspapers.  religious  editorial  were  cited, 

staff  correspondents  in  eight  Chicago  Sun  he  covered 

countries.  Other  parts  of  the  General  Patton’s  Third  Army 
world,  exclusive  of  the  United  ^ay  in  the  Normandy 

States,  are  covered  by  53  invasion.  Since  1947  with 
stringers  McG-H  he  has  served  as  a  bu- 

The  latest  bureau  to  be  Buenos  Aires  and 

opened  was  in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  in  Mexico  City.  He  succeeded 
John  Marashian  is  the  corres-  Joseph  \andenburg  as  manager 
pondent  in  charge.  of  World  News  in  New  York 

All  engaged  for  this  world  *n  December  1954. 
news  service  have  newspaper  • 

backgrounds.  The  stringers  are  „ 

customarily  working  for  other  CiOIlSlinier  laPport 
English  language  publications.  The  Monmouth  (Ill.)  Daily 
Mr.  Marashian,  for  example,  /Jen'eM;  At/as  has  issued  its  12th 
was  graduated  from  the  Syra-  consumer  analysis,  a  study  of 
cuse  University  School  of  Jour-  buying  habits,  brand  acceptance 
nalism.  He  worked  for  the  and  ownership  compiled  from  a 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and  4.19%  sample  of  home  inter- 
he  started  with  McG-H  as  a  views.  Copies  of  this  report  can 
stringer,  while  working  in  be  obtained  from  David  R. 


TO  PRINTING  PRODUCTION  EFFICIENCY 


.  .  .  planned  to  meet  your  requirements  while  reliev¬ 
ing  your  mechanical  staff  of  layout  and  construction 
problems. 


OUR  SERVICES 

iHvesligutioHS  of  plant  sites 
Analysis  of  existing  operations 
Reports  on  layouts  and  estimates  of  costs 
for  new  departments,  plant  additions  and 
new  plants 

Complete  plans  and  specifications 
Procurement  of  materials  and  equipment 
Supervision  of  construction 
and  equipment  installation 


Moffet,  advertising  manager. 


As  Professional  Engineers  we  serve  our  clients  in  all  phases 
of  the  program,  including  preliminary  planning,  depart¬ 
ment  layouts  and  building  design.  During  construction  we 
represent  the  client  as  Supervisors  of  Construction  and 
Equipment  Installation. 


•  Sunday 


_ Morning  *  Evening 

H  in  I.  mm  ICoriquered  Giren  TwiccJ9*9 
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Government  Monopoly 

Of  TV  Hit  by  FIEJ 


Bv  (J.  Lanyelaan 


Naples,  Italy  to  one — freedom- 
Television  cannot  be  left  in  Rcr’s  opinion. 


-in  Mr.  Bellan- 


the  hands  of  government  alone 
or  of  a  “de  facto”  monopoly 
without  serious  prejudice  to  the 
freedom  of  access  to  means  of 
expression,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
International  Federation  of 
Newspaper  Publishers. 

The  FIEJ,  at  its  10th  Con¬ 
gress  here,  deemed  “that  the 
press  whose  business  it  is  to 
collect,  comment  on,  and  dis¬ 
seminate  news  and  opinions, 
cannot  be  denied  jiarticipation 
in  this  medium  but  must,  on  the 
contraiy,  be  associated  with  it.” 

The  organization  further  re¬ 
called  its  consistent  attitude  that 
advertising  should  not  be  intro¬ 
duced  on  radio  and  television, 
when  in  the  hands  either  of 
goveinment  or  a  “de  facto” 
mono])oly. 

The  recommendation  w  a  s 
voted  by  all  except  the  dele¬ 
gations  of  Denmaik,  Finland, 
Norway  and  Sweden.  The  Scan¬ 
dinavians  considered  themselves 
sufficiently  protected  with  their 
governments  and  abstained  from 
voting. 

Delegations 


Resides  the  United  States 
delegation  —  John  HerbcMt, 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Pufriot-Ledyer, 
Charles  McCahill,  Cleccland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  John  Har¬ 
ris,  Hutchinson  (Kas.)  AVh'.s, 
and  Raymond  Nixon,  .Journal¬ 
ism  Quarterly  —  were  delegates 
from  Austria,  Belgium,  Den¬ 
mark,  Finland,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Israel,  Japan,  Great 
Britain,  Luxemburg,  Norway, 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  Switzer¬ 
land.  There  also  was  an  ob¬ 
server  from  UNESCO. 

The  congress  was  presided 
over  by  Tommaso  A.starita 
(Italy)  and  the  two  former 
presidents,  now  honorary  presi¬ 
dents,  W.  J.  Curtis-Willson 
(Great  Britain)  and  J.  Van  de 
Kief  (Netherlands)  were  pres¬ 
ent. 

Claude  Rellanger,  secretary- 
general  of  FIEJ,  in  a  genei’al 


Press  and  TV' 

“The  printed  word  is  the 
greatest  stimulus  to  trade,”  as¬ 
serted  Clement  Burton  (Great 
Britain),  in  a  discussion  of  the 
press  and  television. 

Pierre  Rourquin  (Switzer¬ 
land)  said  there  is  a  pi’opo.sal 
in  his  country  that  TV  should 
l>e  subsidized  by  the  press  on 
a  percentage  of  advertising 
revenue,  as  small  as  1%. 

The  secretary  -  general  pro- 
l)osed  an  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  different  countries. 
It  wa.s,  he  felt,  indispen.sable 
that  TV  should  not  be  allowed 
to  become  entirely  government 
controlled  or  in  the  hands  of 
any  monopoly  and  the  press 
must  have  its  share  in  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  this  new  means  of 
information. 

Newsprint  was  the  subject  of 
a  rcpoit  by  Robert  Salmon 
(France).  Consumption  will 
continue  to  rise,  according  to  a 
survey  fiom  14  countries,  in 
which  the  percentage  of  lise 
was  e.stimated  as  varying  from 
2  to  18'/,.  Prices  ran,  in  1955, 
between  $117  in  Finland  and 
$179  in  Italy.  Prices  had  risen 
everj'where,  except  in  Japan 
and  Switzerland,  where  they 
remained  stable.  The  increase  in 
the  U.  S.  was  reported  as  $4.40; 
in  Au.stria,  $11;  in  Finland,  $7; 
in  France,  $8;  in  Great  Britain, 
$10;  in  Sweden,  $7. 

It  was  brought  out  that  the 
raiiid  increa.se  in  consumption 
makes  the  necessity  for  new 
law  materials  imperative. 

Techniques,  Labor 

RolMM't  Holmberg,  managing 
director  of  Information,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Denmark,  reported  on 
efforts  for  creation  of  an  inter¬ 
national  center  of  information 
on  new  press  techniques  and 
labor.  He  rejiorted  13  countries 
are  using  Teletypesetting  and 
agreements  with  labor  have 
been  made  in  11  of  those  coun¬ 
tries.  One  country  is  using 


papers  without  authorization  by 
the  Universal  Postal  Union.  A 
resolution  called  upon  the  Inter¬ 
national  Air  Transport  Associ¬ 
ation  to  re-examine  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  air  transport  of  news¬ 
papers.  It  was  felt  that  the 
L4TA  might  apply  generally  the 
tariff  in  force  in  the  U.  S.  A., 
namely  a  reduction  of  50%  on 
parcels  of  newspapers. 

Telecommunications  were  re¬ 
ported  on  by  Dr.  K.  Sartorius 
(Switzerland).  He  paid  tribute 
to  UNESCO  and  the  “valuable 
support  of  the  Commonwealth 
Press  Union  and  untiring  col¬ 
laboration  of  colleagues  in  the 
United  States.”  Each  country 
was  urged  to  work  for  reduc¬ 
tion  of  charges  and  tariffs,  a 
reduction  of  50%  for  press  tele¬ 
phone  calls  and  jiriority  for 
press  telegrams. 

Journalism  Training 

John  R.  Herbert  (U.  S.  A.) 
gave  a  report  on  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  newspapers  in  the 
tiaining  of  journalists.  Replies 
to  a  general  questionnaire  had 
shown  him  that  many  nations 
now  have  means  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  or  training  of  journalists, 
and  that  members  of  FIEJ  are 
interested  in  the  developing  of 
competent  journalists. 

Allxjrt  Bayet  (France)  gave 
an  address  on  press  freedom.  He 
said  it  is  always  the  press  that 
first  is  attacked  when  encroach¬ 
ments  on  freedom  are  made.  It 
is,  therefoie,  necessary  always 
to  fight  for  the  complete  fiee- 
dom  of  the  press,  he  pointed 
out. 

The  .secretary-general  paid  a 
jiublic  tribute  to  Editor  &  PlB- 
LiSiiEK  “for  the  interest  it  al¬ 
ways  has  shown  in  the  work  of 
the  FIEJ  and  for  .sending  a  rep¬ 
resentative  to  cover  the  con¬ 
gress.” 

Tommaso  Astarita  was  re¬ 
elected  president.  Claude  Bellan- 
ger  was  re-elected  secretaiy- 
general,  and  Clement  Burton 
was  re-elected  treasurer-gen¬ 
eral. 


Ed  Meese  Gives 
Scholar  Fund 


Lansing,  Mic- 

For  44  years  Ed  Meese  la 
been  recording  the  day-by-di- 
sports  doings  of  Michigan  Slav 
University  for  the  Associate 
Pi  •ess.  He  started  as  traffic  nu; 
for  the  AP  in  1913. 

Through  the  years  Ed  Ik- 
came  the  No.  1  sports  fan  fe 
MSU’s  “Spartans”  —  followc 
closely  by  his  wife,  Mildred 
They  watched  the  Spartar.' 
build  a  national  reputation  ii 
various  sports.  Having  no  chi! 
dren  of  their  own,  they  hat. 
looked  upon  the  MSU  athlete 
as  “their  boys”  for  considerabit 
years. 

Scheduled  to  retire  in  Jan: 
ary,  Ed  decided  he  wanted  to 
show  his  aiipreciation  for  Spar¬ 
tan  sports  in  a  concrete  way 
Accordingly,  he  has  set  up  a 
$25,000  permanent  scholarshit 
fund  for  MSU  athletes. 

Asked  how  he  could  afford 
such  a  generous  gesture,  Ei 
said:  “I  .saved  my  money  and 
made  sound  investments.” 

He  also  has  established  i 
chair  of  religion  at  Adrian 
lege,  a  Methodist  institution. 
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TV  Piill-Oiii 

Portland,  Ore 
The  I'ortland  Oreynninn  ha; 
now  added  a  jiull-out  television 
section  TV -Key  to  its  Sunday 
edition.  The  new  .section  h 
edited  by  John  .A.  .-^rmstronc 
Sunday  editor,  and  contains  sta¬ 
tion  logs,  columnist.s,  features- 
per.sonalities  and  program  high¬ 
lights  for  the  ensuing  weet 
With  the  addition  of  TV  Key. 
the  Sunday  Oregonian  now  car¬ 
ries  five  “extras”.  Panii 
.4  merican  Weekly,  Home&Gt^' 
den  and  Northwest  Rotognvtn 
magazines.  TV'  Key  is  a  pull¬ 
out  from  the  locally-editsi 
Home  &  Garden  magazine. 


report  of  the  Federation’s  yihoto-composition  and  also  has 
activities,  recalled  that  18  coun-  an  agreement  with  labor.  Six- 


ti'ies’  members  represented  579^ 
of  the  daily  newspayiei's  of  the 
world,  08%,  of  world  daily  circu¬ 
lation  and  9L9fi9^  consumption 
of  newsprint.  These  .statistics, 
he  said,  measur  e  the  widespread 
influence  and  responsibility  of 
the  Federation. 

All  press  problems  boil  down 


teen  countries  are  using  photo¬ 
engraving  and  10  have  agi’ee- 
ments. 

Reduction  in  cost  of  ti’ans- 
jroitation  of  newspajrers  by  air 
was  repor  ted  by  M.  H.  Masson 
Foi-estier  (France).  He  said  he 
had  found  that  any  country  can 
reduce  postal  rates  on  news- 


Takes  Over  Coliiiiin 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

The  late  Walter  Prichard 
Eaton’s  weekly  coluirrn  in  the 
Berkshire  Engle  is  being  writ¬ 
ten  by  Anthony  G.  Rud,  for  mer 
chief  of  the  Eagle’s  Great  Bar¬ 
rington  bui’eau.  Mr.  Rud  was 
shifted  to  the  editorial  writers’ 
offree,  following  the  death  of 
William  S.  Annin,  whose  col 


Silver  Slujjjjers 

MlLWAflB 

The  second  annual  SihB 
Sluggers  Baseball  Program,^ 
signed  to  bring  “Big  Leagw 
tr  aining  to  1  fi-21 -year  -olds,  ««• 

sists  of  a  series  of  24  new 
paper-sponsored  schools.  ^ 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  original 


umn  is  being  continued  by  his  the  progr  am  and  23-other  Wb- 


widow,  Katherine  H.  Annin. 
John  VV'.  P.  Mooney,  1957  Holy 
Cross  graduate,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Great  Barrington 
office.  Mr.  Eaton  had  written 
for  the  Eagle  since  1940. 


consin  and  Michigan  new^; 
pers  participate  in  it.  The  #'■ 
waukee  Braves  cooperate  J 
having  their  chief  area 
take  charge  of  the  two-®? 
schools. 
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Chicago  members  of  American  Associafion  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives  welcome  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  president  to 
Bureau  movie.  Left  to  right — Charles  L.  Healy,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee, 
"ewly-elected  president,  Chicago  Chapter;  William  Sauerberg, 
Ward-Griffith  Co.,  secretary;  Lester  A.  Walker,  Fremont  (Neb.) 
Suide  &  Tribune  publisher  and  Inland  president;  and  Charles  D. 

Buddie,  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  AANR  vicepresident. 

editor  ac  publisher  for  June  22,  1957 


Chicago  newspaper  executives  welcome  Robert  J.  Runge, 
Norge  Division,  Borg-Warner  Corp.,  third  member  of  "cast  in 
Bureau  movie.  Left  to  right— C.  E.  McKittrick,  Chicago  Tribune 
business  manager;  Mr.  Runge.  Arthur  E.  Hall,  Chicago  Daily  News 
general  manager;  and  Donald  J.  Walsh,  Chicago  American  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 


600  at  Chicago 
Showing  of  Film 


Chicago 


Teamsters  Win 


Group  from  Guild 

Denver 


More  than  600  Chicago  adver- 
ising  executives  were  guests  of 
he  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
AN  PA,  and  the  Chicago  chap- 
;ei  of  the  American  Association 
if  Newspaper  Representatives, 

4t  a  premiere  showing  here  of 
he  Bureau’s  color  and  sound 
'ilm,  “People,  Profits  and 
iou.”  (E&P,  April  27,  page 
6.) 

Included  at  the  speakers’  table 
vere  four  members  of  the  “cast” 
n  the  movie,  which  included 
juotes  from  them,  endorsing  the 
ffectiveness  of  newspaper  ad- 
.ertising.  They  were  Vincent  R. 
iiss,  president,  Earle  Ludgin 

Co.;  William  H.  Jonas,  di- 
eclor  of  sales  and  advertis- 
rig,  John  Division,  Outboard 
larine  &  Mfg.  Co.;  Robert  J. 
lunge,  director  of  merchandis- 
ng,  Norge  Division,  Borg-War- 
aei  Corp.;  and  William  D.  Ty- 
cr,  vicepresident  and  copy  chief, 
Leo  Burnett  Co. 

Richard  L.  Jones  Jr.,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World  and  Tribune, 
rhairman  of  the  board.  Bureau 
)f  Advertising,  reminded  the 
ludience  that  newspaper  daily 
rirculations  stand  at  an  all-time 
ligh  of  57,000,000  and  that 
.956  marked  a  record  peak  in 
otal  newspaper  advertising  — 
13,300,000,000  —  an  amount 
greater  than  the  revenue  of  all 
)ther  major  media  combined. 

Dent  Massinger,  Central  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bureau  and  master 
)f  ceremonies  at  the  luncheon, 
iummed  up  the  picture  with  the 
■omment:  “The  grand-daddy  of 
advertising  media  is  hale  and 
learty  and  ready  for  business.” 


Approximately  40  truck  driv¬ 
ers  and  helpers  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  have  voted  to 
disaffiliate  from  the  Denver 
Newspaper  Guild  and  have 
chosen  the  International  Broth¬ 
erhood  of  Teamsters  as  bargain¬ 
ing  agent. 

The  vote  was  25  for  the 
teamsters,  11  for  the  guild  and 
one  for  no  union.  The  guild  has 
represented  all  employes  in  the 
circulation  department  at  the 
News,  including  the  truck  driv- 

_  ,  r  ..  1..  .  B  X  A  J  for  nearly  10  years. 

Two  members  of  oast  in  Bureau  of  Advertisings  new  movie  _ a  au 

chat  with  Bureau  officers  at  Chicago  premiere.  Left  to  right-  Both  the  manageinent  and  the 

Richard  L.  Jones  Jr.,  Tulsa,  chairman  of  Bureau  board;  Vincent  ifnild  objected  to  splitting  off  a 
R.  Bliss,  Earle  Ludgin  &  Co..  William  D.  Tyler.  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  portion  of  the  guild’s  jurisdiction 
both  of  whom  voice  their  endorsement  of  newspaper  advertising  in  by  subdividing  a  department 
movie,  and  Louis  A.  Wail  Jr.,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  vice-  deemed  an  “integrated  unit”  in 
chairman  of  Bureau  board.  many  previous  NLRB  decisions. 

The  management  and  the  guild 
argued  that  the  guild  was  the 
appropriate  unit  for  collective 
bargaining  “because  of  com¬ 
munity  interests  in  a  single 
recognized  department  of  the 
industry.” 

A  two-year  contract  recently 
was  signed  with  the  guild  which 
included  increases  up  to  $11.50 
weekly  for  truck  drivers. 


Syd  Mirkin  Takes 
London  Publicity  Job 

Syd  Mirkin  has  been  named 
Columbia  Pictures’  home  office 
publicity  coordinator  in  London. 
Currently  a  feature  writer  for 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  he 
will  join  Columbia  on  July  1, 
replacing  Walter  Shenson,  who 
resigned  to  enter  independent 

Ad  executives  congratulate  Dent  Hassinger  (right),  Central  production, 
manager  of  Bureau,  on  600  turnout  for  premiere  showing  of  “Peo-  Mr.  Mirkin  was  with  the  As- 
ple.  Profits  and  You."  Shown  with  him,  are  A.  P.  Mackinnon,  New  sociated  Press  for  nine  years, 
York  Times,  and  Laurence  T.  Knott,  Chicago  Sun-Times  advertising  including  service  as  a  reporter, 
director.  picture  editor,  assistant  foreign 

editor  and  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent.  Since  1954  he  has  been 
on  the  staff  of  the  Daily  News. 


PlIOTOGKAPHY 


A  Cameraman  s  Life 
Is  a  Thing  of  Strife 


1)  “I’m  going  to  make  pictures 
because  this  is  a  public  affair 


happening  on  a  city  street;” 
2)  “Stay  away  from  me  —  go 
bother  someone  else;”  and  3) 
“If  you  don’t  get  away  from 
me  you’ll  get  into  trouble.” 

This  collector  of  fight  sta¬ 
tistics  asked  Bob  what  he  meant 


Bv  James  L.  Collinfis 


A  combination  of  heat  and 
chowderheadish  action  by  pub¬ 
lic  officials  made  this  week 
slightly  less  than  pleasant  for 
two  photographers. 

First  let’s  go  down  to  Jack- 
son,  Miss. 

In  the  Federal  building  there 
an  assistant  United  States 
marshall,  Atha  Knight,  confis¬ 
cated  the  small  camera  and  film 
of  \V.  C.  Shoemaker,  reporter- 
photographer  of  the  Jackson 
Daily  News,  when  Mr.  Shoe¬ 
maker  took  a  picture  of  Hod- 
ding  Carter  leaving  a  room 
where  a  Federal  grand  jury  was 
convened. 

Mr.  Carter  is  editor  of  the 
Greenville  (Miss.)  Delta  Demo¬ 
crat-Times  and  a  Pulitzer  prize¬ 
winner.  This  arbitrary,  peremp¬ 
tory  action  suited  neither  Mr. 
Carter,  who  did  not  object  to 
the  picture  being  made,  nor 
Frederick  Sullens,  79-year-old 
editor  of  the  News.  Nor,  of 
course,  Mr.  Shoemaker,  who  had 
the  opinion  he  was  just  doing 
his  job. 

Indignantly  Mr.  Sullens 
visited  the  United  States  Attor¬ 
ney,  Robert  Hauberg,  and  said 
to  him:  ‘The  man  who  took 
the  camera  transcended  his 
authority  and  flagrantly  vio¬ 
lated  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
We  want  the  camera  returned 
with  film  intact  and  an  apology 
from  the  man.  It  was  an  out¬ 
rageous  act.  Things  have  come 
to  a  hell  of  a  pass  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  when  a  reporter  can’t  stand 
in  a  public  corridor  and  take  a 
picture.” 

Mr.  Carter  agreed  with  the 
News.  He  said:  “The  Federal 
Government  is  taking  too  many 
liberties  with  the  press  as  it 


Jack  McDill,  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney,  told  the  mar¬ 
shall  to  “take  that  man’s  camera 
until  he  clears  with  the  building 
custodian.”  The  marshal  took 
the  camera,  and  Mr.  Shoemaker 
notified  his  boss. 


by  No.  3.  Would  the  young  war¬ 
rior  have  moved  into  action  if 
the  chief  had  hit  him? 


He  made  it  quite  clear  what 
he  meant.  “I  probably  would 
have  whacked  him  with  my 
camera  if  he  had,”  he  said. 


Misadventure  No.  2  happened 
this  way  in  the  suburbs  of  New 
York  City: 

Bob  Noble  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  took  a  trip  on 


At  some  point  in  the  con¬ 
fusion  another  battler  emerged 
to  distract  the  chief’s  attention. 
An  engineer,  one  of  the  local 
citizenry,  stood  in  front  of  the 
truck  demanding  water.  The 
chief  ordered  the  truck  to  move 
on — if  necessary  taking  the 


said,  was  that  “if  you  want  ti* 
camera,  don’t  take  no  p(. 
tures.” 


AN  EDITOR  GOES  TO  BAT  and  that  editor,  fiery  Frederick  Sullens, 
comes  back  with  a  camera  taken  from  a  Jackson  (Miss.)  News  photog¬ 
rapher  by  a  federal  officer.  Behind  Mr.  Sullens  is  R.  M.  Hederman  Jr., 
publisher;  at  left  are  Jimmy  Ward,  managing  editor,  and  Vaughn 
Watkins,  attorney.  (For  details,  see  story  on  this  page.) 


In  returning  the  camera  and 
film  intact,  Mr.  Hauberg  told 
Mr.  Sullens  that  under  Federal 
law  Mr.  Shoemaker  should  have 
first  obtained  permission  to 
take  the  picture. 

The  photographer  said  that 
when  he  arrived  in  the  hallway 
outside  the  grand  jury  room, 
the  marshal  asked:  “That 
camera  loaded?” 

“Yep,  sure  is,”  Mr.  Shoe¬ 
maker  said,  then  set  his  camera 
for  Mr.  Carter. 

When  the  picture  was  made, 
according  to  the  photographer. 


the  hottest  day  of  the  year  to 
Bronxville  Heights  to  get  a 
weather  picture. 

He  went  there  because  resi¬ 
dents  had  been  without  water 
except  for  washing  and  for 
flushing  toilets.  The  water  they 
got  was  too  rusty  for  drinking. 
It  was  received  from  a  fire 
truck. 

With  Bob  on  hand  to  record 
the  doling  out  of  the  meager 
supply.  Fire  Chief  William  C. 
Garvin  told  the  crowd  he  would 
order  the  truck  to  leave  because 
they  had  called  the  newspapers 
in.  He  didn’t  like  publicity. 

He  also  threatened  to  break 
the  photographer’s  camera  and 
to  knock  him  on  the  rear  side 
of  his  lap  if  he  dared  make  any 
pictures. 

Bob  doesn’t  intimidate  easily. 
He  told  the  chief  several  things: 


Slugger  Slugged 


Tony  Franciosa,  actor  win 
put  the  slug  on  William  Walkc 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-E. 
press,  got  slugged  himself  tb 
week  when  a  municipal  judp 
gave  him  10  days  in  jail,  tti 
years’  probation  and  a 
fine  for  his  muscular  spree.  Hi 
was  also  ordered  to  reimbura 
the  photographer  for  camen 
and  wristwatch  damage,  k 
appeal  was  filed  and  the  actor 
released  on  $2.>0  bail.  He  siii 
he  had  tried  only  to  kick  r 
the  camera  not  Mr.  Walker. 


Ken  Kennedy 

Cornelius  J.  (Ken)  Kennedy 
72,  retired  chief  photographer, 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  Nm 
died  June  11.  Before  joimnj 
the  News  in  1907,  the  artist- 
photographer  freelanced  ud 
worked  as  a  stevedore.  .4t  firf 
mainly  an  artist,  Mr.  Kennedy 
learned  photography  to  help  a 
his  sketching. 


Dayton  Lineup 

A  news  photographers’  insb 
tute  Aug.  29-31  at  the  Univer 
sity  of  Dayton,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
will  have  these  speakers:  Join 
Gore,  editor-publisher,  Chardn 
(Ohio)  Geauga  Record; 
Weith,  photographer.  Middle 
town  (Ohio)  Journal;  Home: 
O.  Hacker,  art  director,  Daytor 
Daily  News;  Robert  Doty,  chief 
photographer,  Dayton  Jourd 
Herald;  and  George  Tames. 
New  York  Times,  Washingtoi 
bureau,  principal  banquet 
speaker. 


angry  engineer  along  with  it, 
on  the  fender  or  under  the 
wheels,  it  didn’t  seem  to  matter 
to  the  chief. 

Bob  first  made  a  shot  of  the 
engineer,  pail  in  hand,  before 
the  truck,  then,  when  the  truck 
slowly  started  pushing  him 
along,  called  the  man  off  his 
futile  gesture  of  defiance. 

Better  still,  he  got  a  picture 
of  the  truck  pushing  the  engi¬ 
neer  and  another  one  of  the 
citizen  jawing  nose  to  nose  with 
the  chief,  who  also  threatened 
to  set  him  on  his  you-know- 
where.  The  Trib  chose  to  run 
the  man-before-truck-with-pail 
shot. 

The  punchline  came  later 
when  a  'Trib  reporter  asked  the 
chief  if  he  had  threatened  Bob. 
He  denied  it. 

“All  I  told  him,”  the  chief 


Almost  Unanimous 

The  New  York  Daily 
showed  up  strong  at  the  recect 
election  of  the  New  York 
Press  Photographers  Associ 
ation.  Three  out  of  four  of  the 
new  officers  are  News  men.  P>t 
Candido  was  re-elected  prea; 
dent;  Phil  Greitzer,  was  ele^' 
first  vicepresident;  and  Nki 
Sorrentino,  treasurer. 
worth  Schell,  Newark  (NJ 
News,  was  the  only  outsider. 
was  named  secretary. 


EDITOR  ac  P 


One  More  Day 

Fal.mouth,  Maa' 
Published  weekly  since 
the  Falmouth  Enterprise  d 
stepped  up  to  twice-a-**** 
schedule  (Tuesday  and  Friday| 
and  also  has  appointed  Mort 
&  Fischer,  Inc.  as  national  W 
resentative  for  automotive  *“■ 
vei’tising. 

U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  June  22,  1^’ 
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N.  Y.  Chapter 
Of  Reps  Elects 
H.  R.  Meeker 


Out-of-Town 
Discount  Ad 
Is  Rejected 
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Herbert  R.  Meeker,  president 
of  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott,  was 
elected  president  of  the  New 
York  Chapter,  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Yale  Club  last  week. 

Jack  F.  Kent,  Ward-Griffith 
Co.,  Inc.,  was  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Howard  C.  Story  Jr.,  of 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  was 
named  treasurer,  and  Robert 
Franklin,  of  Ridder-Johns,  sec¬ 
retary. 

Elected  to  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  to  fill  the  vacancies  of 
three  retiring  directors  were  W. 
Fiske  Lockridge,  The  Katz 
Agency,  Inc.;  James  A.  Crouse, 
John  Budd  Company,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Johnson,  of  Johnson, 
Kent,  Gavin  &  Sinding,  Inc. 


Inc.,  operating  a 


.Masters, 

chain  of  eight  discount  depart- 
iiu  nt  stores,  was  unable  to  place 
advertising  in  New  York  news¬ 
papers  last  week. 

Using  the  name 


of  Master 
Washington, 
D.  C.,  a  wholly-owned  subsidi¬ 
ary,  the  firm  tried  to  advertise 
brand  name  items  at  less  than 
Fair  Trade  prices. 

Seven  New  York  dailies  and 
\Vi;CA-TV  declined  to  accept 
the  copy. 

There  was  a  possibility  that 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  might 
publish  the  ad.  T.  E.  Callis, 


NEWLY  ELECTED  officers  ot  New  York  Cneprer, 


American  ANsso- 

clafion  of  Advertising  Agencies:  Left  to  right — Robert  Franklin, 
secretary;  Herbert  R.  Meeker,  president;  Jack  F.  Kent,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  and  Howard  C.  Story  Jr.,  treasurer. 
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ranging  fmm  21'/c  to  37%  be-  4p  Men 

[wS.I’s  advertising  director,  said  low  i . 

price, 

The  newspapers  notified  Leon 
be  at  the  $1.62  a  line  general  Mesnik  of  Masters  by  telephone 

rate,  he  said.  1  - 

Newspapers  took  the  stand  ad.  Mr.  Mesnik  told  E&P  that 
they  were  not  common  carriers  “under  the  constitutional  free- 
and  could  turn  down  any  ad-  dom  of  the  press,  which  he 
vertisement  they  saw  fit.  understood  was  the  public’s 
WRCA-TV  acted  on  advice  of  right  to  know,  he  thought  news- 
its  legal  department.  papers  should 

WOR  Radio  accepted  and  vertisement  tha 
started  broadcasting  16  an-  ethical.” 
nouncements  a  day. 

Injunction  Voided  WaOTer 

On  May  15,  the  U.  S.  Court  '  *  i  rv- 

of  Appeals  dismissed  an  injunc-  *  ®  -*  **  Uir6 
tion  obtained  by  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.  against  Masters  Mail  Cy  Wagner 
Order  Company  of  Washington  advertising  d 
for  selling  and  advertising  fair-  Pallas  Momhu 
traded  appliances  below  prices 
specified  by  the  manufacturer. 

New  York  State’s  Feld-Craw-  ^  ^ 

ford  Act  says  that  advertising  1 

commodities  at  less  than  fair 
trade  is  unfair  competition  and  I 
is  actionable  by  anyone  damaged  V 

thereby.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia  has  no  such  law. 

James  J.  Barry,  sales  man- 
ager  of  WRCA-TV,  said  his  ■■AH 
legal  department  advised  him  Wagner 

against  accepting  the  Masters’ 
spot  announcements  on  the  Lubben.  He  ha 
ground  that  the  station  might  paper  advertis 
endanger  its  license  by  accept-  when  he  becam 
ing^ads  contrary  to  Law.  ager  for  the  .1, 

Newspaper  retail  advertising  Dailif  Phoenix. 
managers  declined  to  be  quoted  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  and  Other  officers  cho.s 
wyond  saying  the  matter  was  the  World  before  joining  the  A.  P.  Mackinnon,  Nt 
being  studied  while  G.  E.  moved  News  staff  in  1939.  Times,  vicepresident; 

to  appeal  to  a  higher  court.  In  1942  he  enlisted  as  an  W.  Sauerberg,  Wan 

New  York  papers  have  car-  Army  private  and  emerged  Inc.,  secretary  and 
Tied  some  Masters  copy  for  its  three  years  later  as  a  first  lieu-  treasurer ;  and  Gee 
local  outlets,  but  not  quoting  tenant  of  infantry.  He  re-  Gilbertsen,  John  W.  Cullen  Co. 
prices  under  fair  trade.  turned  to  the  News  for  two  treasurer.  Newly-elected  direc- 

The  advertisement  that  the  years  and  in  1947  moved  to  the  tors  are  H.  W.  Deckert,  West- 
newspapers  declined  to  accept  Houston  Chronicle  for  four  Holliday  Co.,  J.  J.  McCarthy 
offered  G.E.  appliances  and  a  years  before  returning  to  the  George  A.  McDevitt  Co.,  and 
ffevere  movie  camera  at  prices  News  again.  Mr.  Milliken,  retiring  president 
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the  Neve  York  taif  trade 

A  final  14-hour  negotiation 
session  under  the  auspices  of 
that  they  would  not'accep't  the  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 

•  -  ciliation  Service  resulted  in 

agreement  on  a  new  one-year 
contract  betvveen  the  Associated 
Pi  •ess  and  the  Commercial  Tele¬ 
graphers  Union. 

The  union  took  a  strike  vote 
and  threatened  to  strike  after 
rejecting  an  advisory  arbitra¬ 
tion  award  of  $4.35  in  wages 
and  27  cents  in  delayed  insur¬ 
ance  benefits  per  man  per  week. 
The  Associated  Press  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  arbitrator’s  award. 
One  hour  after  the  contract 
technically  expired  the  union 

rector  of  the  committee  accepted  the  $4.62 

>  Neiv.s  succeed-  fiffure,  all  in  wages,  “as  the  best 

ing  the  late  deal  it  could  get/’ 

Harry  D  Guy  union  s  650  members,  who 

He  will  be  in  operate  Teletype,  Teletypesetter 
charge  of  all  Wirephoto  communications 

advertising  de-  As.sociated  Press,  are 

partments,  in-  balloting  on  accepting  the 

eluding’  general,  agreement. 


he  was  awaiting  legal  advice. 
If  the  ad  was  published,  it  would 


Papers  Keeping  Pace 

Douglas  Taylor  of  J.  P.  Mc¬ 
Kinney  &  Son  addressed  the 
meeting  on  “Some  Misapprehen¬ 
sions  about  Newspapers”.  He 
presented  statistics  showing 
how  total  daily  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  has  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  U.  S. 
households. 

In  answer  to  the  criticism  of 
some  that  the  cost  of  newspaper 
advertising  space  has  risen  too 
much,  he  presented  trend  charts 
comparing  the  rise  in  newsprint 
costs  with  the  rise  in  news¬ 
paper  milline  rates.  These  indi¬ 
cated  that  newsprint  costs  had 
doubled  for  the  period  studied, 
whereas  the  average  milline 
rate  of  all  U.  S.  dailies  had 
risen  less  than  65%. 


irs’  insti- 
Univer- 
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Slanted  News 

A  j  ll  cose  study  of  the 

jj  Nixon  and  Steverv- 
fund  stories 

By  ARTHUR  E.  ROWSE 

Erwin  D.  Canham 
A  detailed  chapter 
and  verse  study. 

‘Slanted  News’ 

the  newspaper  offices  of  America 
will  be  a  test  of  our  journalistic 
maturity.” 

Barry  Bingham 
Louisville  Courier- Journal 
$3.95 

BEACON  PRESS  —  Baacon  Hill,  BortM 


Color  Report 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


Realty  Expert  Sees 
Trek  Back  to  City 

The  prediction  that  high4 
come  groups  will  ultimateij 
move  from  the  suburbs  bad 


children  in  segregated  school',’ 
reau  of  he  said.  “The  children  are  tl» 
;  volun-  big  motivator  behind  the  movt 
booklet  into  the  suburbs.” 
tiat  this  jyjj.  Downs  said  that  as  mcr* 
n  news-  more  high-income  parents 

aithful-  complete  raising  their  children 
t  can  be  they  will  move  back  into  tlie 
1  news-  cities  and  thereby  give  up  tiie 
fast  pace  of  commuting. 

He  said  urban  re-development 
will  prove  of  great  importante 
to  newspapers  which  can  play* 
key  role  in  leading  theh  trd 
back  to  the  city. 
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lewspaper  Ad  Man 
evoted  to  His  Work 


Mackinac  Island,  Mich. 
The  newspaper  advertising 
nan  is  more  sold  on  his  job 
han  his  news-side  colleague. 
That’s  the  major  conclusion 
Irawn  from  a  study  made  un- 
ier  the  direction  of  Dr.  Paul  J. 
Deutschniaiiii,  head  of  the  Com¬ 
munications  Research  Center  at 
\Iirhigan  State  University. 

Dean  Gordon  A.  Sabine  of 
MSU’s  College  of  Communica- 
iin  Arts  reported  on  the  sur- 
ey  at  the  NAEA  meeting  here 
hi?  week. 

Other  Observations 


capable  or  any  less  devoted  to 
their  work  than  we’ve  always 
known  they  were. 

“What  our  study  does  say  is 
that  the  newspaper  advertising 
man  is  better  than  we’ve  been 
thinking  .  .  .  that  we  have  ex¬ 
pected  too  little  of  our  ad  man. 
For  w'hat  a  picture  our  re¬ 
search  does  paint  of  deep  devo¬ 
tion  and  built-in  loyalty  to  his 
newspaper  in  particular  and 
the  new’spaper  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  in  general.” 

Great  Potential 


Other  Observations  Dean  Sabine  continued: 

He  summed  up  these  observa-  “Have  you  as  advertising  man- 
agers  realized  this  potential? 

‘salary  is  not  the  most  im-  Have  you  drawn  upon  it  m 
.itant  item  to  the  advertising  tinie  of  need?  Do  your  pub- 
:an,  who  values  highly  the  1‘fhers  appreciate  this  bulwark 
,ai  ietv,  the  excitement,  the  of  strength?  If  you  haven  t, 
hallenge,  the  freedom  of  his  this  fii;st  major  result  of  our 
ah,  and  who  responds  favorably  research  study  gives  you  proof 
to  the  pleasures  of  meeting  positive  of  the  values  stored 
,,„pjg  up  in  the  secret  minds  and  hid- 

The'  newspaper  advertising  d®"  attitudes  of  the  fine  men 
lan  has  more  loyalty  to  his  yeomen  who  work  for  you. 
cw.paper  than  the  reporters  ,  The  study,  conducted  with 
and  editors  on  most  papers.  the  help  of  a  grant  from  the 
He  is  devoted  to  the  newspa-  Michigan  Press  Association, 
ler  business  in  general.  probed  the  attitudes  and  emo- 

He  is  creative  and  sensitive  tions  of  ad  staff  members  of 
»  the  esthetics  and  artistry  of  daily  newspapers  in  Michigan 
.his  work.  outside  Detroit. 


.his  work.  outside  Detroit. 

He  is  not  merely  interested  The  study  shows  the  college 
in  the  policies  of  his  newspaper  Dian  is  more  committed  emo- 
and  publisher  —  he  is  highly  tionally  and  psychologically  to 
concerned.  newspaper  advertising  than  the 

The  fact  that  he  is  an  ad-  man  who  didn’t  prepare  him- 
vertising  man  means  much  to  for  the  work, 
him  and  he  would  not  hesitate  However,  when  you  ask  the 
to  choose  advertising  as  a  college-trained  ad  man  about 
career  if  he  had  to  do  it  all  ^is  particular  job  on  his  par- 
over  again.  ticular  paper,  the  relationship 

The  advertising  man’s  en-  changes,  and  the  college  man 
thusiasm  in  recommending  the  favorable  to  the  particu- 

newspaper  business  of  a  good  doing  on  his 

one  for  youngsters  coming  up  individual  paper  than  is  the 
‘S  stronger  and  broader  than  non-college  man. 
the  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  H  means.  Dean  Sabine 
the  news-editorial  men.  “that  methods  you  used 

to  use  to  handle  your  high 
(opportunity  school  graduates  aren’t  going  to 

-Advertising  men  more  often  succeed  when  applied  to  the 
see  newspaper  advertising  work  college  men  who  ought  to  be 
IS  important  for  itself,  and  a  your  very  best  hope  for  the 
’eal  opportunity  for  advance-  future.” 
nent.  The  reporter  and  editor  • 

ire  most  likely  to  recommend  ,  i 

newspaper  work  primarily  as  Jowcs  lo  AiOpIpy 
training  for  other  jobs,  to  which  Detroit 

cha  soons  as  he  has  a  Robert  L.  Jones,  assistant 

general  manager  of  the  De- 
A-  there  be  no  under-  troit  News  since  1953,  has  ac- 
l'  nding,”  Dean  Sabine  said,  cepted  an  executive  position 
study  has  not  in  any  way  with  the  Copley  Press,  Inc.  at 
newspaper  reporters  LaJolla,  Calif.  Mr.  Jones  came 
sn  editors  are  any  less  good  here  from  the  Salem  (Ore.) 
newspapermen  or  any  less  Cajntal  Journal. 
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the  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
the  news-editorial  men. 

Opportunity 


James  R.  Williams 

INS  Had  Advance 
OnHungaryReporl 

June  20  release  of  the  United 
Nations  special  committee’s  re¬ 
port  condemning  Soviet  Russia 
for  ruthless  intervention  in  the 
Hungarian  freedom  rebellion, 
gave  the  International  News 
Service  staff  a  three  weeks  beat. 

On  May  31,  in  the  first  of 
four  articles  by  Pierre  J.  Huss, 
INS  gave  the  major  points  of 
the  then-secret  100,000-word 
document. 

INS  said  this  week  it  had 
been  informed  by  an  official  UN 
source  that  the  articles  brought 
the  UN  an  “avalanche” — about 
18,000 — of  requests  from  gov¬ 
ernments  and  officials  all  over 
the  world  for  copies  of  the 
committee  repoit. 

INS  disclosed  that  the  re¬ 
port,  in  its  “working  stage”  and 
still  being  edited,  was  available 
to  its  staff  for  just  12  hours. 
Max  Fine  and  Anita  Ehrman 
assisted  in  the  overnight  task 
of  digesting  and  notating  the 
400  typewritten  pages. 


Desk  Chief  Retires 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Paul  Webb,  bachelor  copy 
desk  chief  of  the  Camden  Cour¬ 
ier-Post  for  10  years,  has  re¬ 
tired  at  69.  He  had  been  on  the 
local  papers  for  28  years,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  career  that  included 
the  jobs  of  news  editor  on  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Reading 
(Pa.)  Times  and  news  editor  of 
the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal. 


J.R.  Williams, 
NEA  Artist, 
Dead  at  69 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

James  R.  Williams,  creator  of 
“Out  Our  Way”  for  NEA  Serv¬ 
ice,  died  here  June  17  from 
cancer  and,  heart  disease.  He 
was  69. 

The  artist,  who  early  tried  his 
hand  at  cattlepunching,  mule- 
skinning.  Prizefighting,  bag¬ 
gage  handling  and  coal  heaving, 
had  a  gentle  sense  of  humor  and 
the  ability  to  make  people  feel 
they  had  had  the  same  experi¬ 
ences  as  the  subjects  of  his 
drawings. 

A  fine  oil  painter  and  excel¬ 
lent  sculptor,  Mr.  Williams  had 
few  equals  in  drawing  animals. 
He  once  said  he  could  sketch  a 
horse  without  looking  at  it  and 
have  every  muscle  in  the  right 
place.  Readers  of  about  700 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers 
enjoyed  his  cowhands,  machin¬ 
ists,  boys.  They  were  dusty, 
wistful,  slackjawed,  mournful 
people. 

Mr.  Williams’  schooling  was 
brief.  He  was  born  in  Nova 
Scotia,  grew  up  in  Detroit  and 
studied  art  and  played  football 
for  a  year  at  Mount  Union  Col¬ 
lege  in  Ohio. 

He  was  only  14  then.  Next 
year,  as  he  said,  “I  got  tired  of 
school.  I  was  as  big  as  I  am 
right  now  and  plenty  strong  so 
I  got  a  job  as  a  railroad  fire¬ 
man.” 

Then  came  the  succession  of 
manual  jobs  that  provided  him 
with  such  a  rich  background  of 
cartoon  personalities,  especially 
Bull  o’  the  Woods,  who  was 
modeled  after  a  foreman  in  a 
plant  where  he  worked  as  a 
machinist. 

In  1922,  discouraged  about  his 
cartooning  and  ready  to  chuck 
it  for  a  job  as  a  policeman,  Mr. 
Williams  was  taken  on  by  NEA 
and  began  his  daily  stint  of 
turning  out  such  memorable 
cartoons  as  “Why  Mothers  Get 
Gray,”  “Born  Thirty  Years  Too 
Soon,”  “The  Worry  Wart,” 
“Life’s  I.ongest  Moment.” 

As  the  money  poured  in,  Mr. 
Williams  settled  down  to  live 
on  a  large  cattle  ranch  near 
Prescott,  Ariz.  After  many 
years  of  running  the  ranch,  he 
and  his  family  moved  to  San 
Marino,  Calif. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Fred  S.  Ferguson,  NEA  presi¬ 
dent,  said  the  best  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams*  work  would  be  selected 
for  re-run,  and  that  new  car¬ 
toons  he  did  just  before  his  ill¬ 
ness  would  be  offered. 
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ICMA  REPORT 


‘Outsiders’  Tell  Role 
Of  Responsible  Press 


Pittsburgh 
The  truly  responsible  news¬ 
paper  is  doing  its  full  job  to 
provide  the  right  kind  of  cli¬ 
mate  for  a  richer  religious  life, 
better  schools,  clean  and  effi¬ 
cient  government  and  a  healthy 
business  community,  guest 
panelists  at  the  ICMA  conven¬ 
tion  agreed  this  week. 

Panelists  were  presented  by 
J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  as  moderator. 

A  Governor’s  Appraisal 
Gov.  George  M.  Leader  of 
Pennsylvania  said  that,  for  the 
most  part,  newspapers  are  ex¬ 
ercising  their  responsibility  in 
a  mature  fashion  in  the  field 
of  politics  and  government. 

“There  have  been  lapses,  of 
course,”  he  said.  “Too  few 
newspapers  resisted  the  hys¬ 
teria  of  the  McCarthy  days, 
when  one  American  freedom 
after  another  had  its  mauling 
in  the  name  of  expediency.  But 
by  large,  it  seems  to  me  that 
most  newspapers  are  less  sen¬ 
sational  than  they  used  to  be. 
They  are  better  written,  offer 
more  background  information, 
produce  more  independent  dis¬ 
cussion  of  important  issues  and 
handle  that  discussion  soberly.” 

Asks  Fair  Treatment 
Speaking  from  his  own  ex¬ 
periences,  Gov.  Leader  said 
that  all  any  honest  politician 
wants  from  a  newspaper  is 
fair  and  honest  treatment.  “If 
he  can  get  editorial  backing 
along  with  it,  well  and  good,” 
he  added.  “I  want  support  only 
if  I  deserve  support.  By  the 
same  token,  if  a  fair  and  in¬ 
dependent  press  takes  me  to 
task  from  time  to  time,  I 
register  no  complaints.  .  .  . 

“The  American  press  must 
never  relax  its  vigilance  in 
dealing  with  the  machinery  of 
government.  The  vast  majority 
of  people  in  government  are 
honest;  but  a  few  are  not.” 

Deplores  ‘Disaster’  Tone 
Dean  N.  R.  H.  Moor  of  Trinity 
Cathedral,  Pittsburgh,  asked 
that  newspapers  reflect  a 
stronger  undertone  of  religion, 
with  less  emphasis  on  disaster. 

“If  you  are  willing  to  agree 
with  me  that  all  vital  human 
relationships  are  based  funda¬ 
mentally  on  religion,  should 
not  the  news  pages  that  tell  of 


social,  political,  and  economic 
activity  reflect  this  undertone 
of  religion?”  he  asked. 

He  pointed  out  that  in  order 
to  make  newspapers  salable, 
the  common  denominator  of  in¬ 
terest  has  proved  to  be  disaster 
of  one  kind  or  another. 

Yet,  he  admitted,  “the  sen¬ 
sationalism  that  many  people 
ascribed  to  newspapers  is  prob¬ 
ably  what  most  of  the  people 
in  that  newspaper’s  constituen¬ 
cy  demand,  day  in  and  day 
out.” 

Dean  Moor  said  he  had  no 
particular  fault  to  find  with 
religious  pages  of  newspapers. 
“I  do  not  question  the  content 
or  the  pattern,”  he  said.  “It 
contains  news  of  a  kind.  When 
a  church  edifice  is  planned, 
erected,  and  dedicated;  when 
organized  affairs  are  given  to 
raise  money  for  a  missionary 
or  ecclesiastical  enterprise  that 
is  news.” 

He  urged,  however,  that  “we 
must  learn  to  deal  with  the 
whole  man,  as  he  is,  not  as  we 
wish  him  to  be.  It  is  the  whole 
man  who  goes  to  church;  it  is 
the  whole  man  to  whom  you 
desire  to  make  readable,  salable 
and  influential  the  papers  you 
publish,  edit,  and  for  which 
you  gather  your  data.  To  bring 
out  the  real  contribution  of  a 
great  industry  (newspapers) 
in  its  relationship  to  religion 
and  its  varied  forms  of  expres¬ 
sion  is  a  hard  job,  a  tough  job 
of  writing,  a  difficult  job  of 
editing,  and  perhaps  an  im¬ 
possible  job  of  interpretation.” 

Elducator  Speaks 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Litchfield, 
chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  said  he  learned  far 
more  from  the  press  about 
higher  education’s  experiments 
and  research  than  he  does  from 
the  educational  journals,  with 
their  tardy  publication  and  dif¬ 
ficult  phraseology. 

However,  he  added,  “the  way 
you  bring  problems  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  world  to  the  communi¬ 
ty  could  be  improved.” 

“There  could  be  great  excite¬ 
ment  and  human  interest  in 
our  research  and  educational 
institutions,  if  you  had  writers 
who  could  expertly  interpret 
these  activities,”  he  said. 

He  admitted,  however,  that 
educational  institutions  have 
often  either  been  guilty  of  try¬ 


ing  to  hide  their  activities,  or 
have  rushed  forward  with  at¬ 
tempts  to  gain  more  publicity 
than  their  news  deserved.  “We 
have  often  made  it  hard  for 
people  to  understand  what  we 
are  trying  to  achieve  by  not 
taking  the  press  into  our  con¬ 
fidence  before  many  of  our 
projects  have  been  completed,” 
said  Dr.  Litchfield. 

Business  News  Expands 

From  the  standpoint  of  busi¬ 
ness,  newspapers  scored  a  more 
favorable  rating  by  Herbert 
Johnson,  vicepresident  of  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.  “I  see 
by  the  papers,”  he  said,  “is  one 
of  the  most  common  phrases 
in  everyday  life. 

“That  is  the  reason  why  the 
reporting  of  business  in  all  its 
phases  by  the  American  press 
is  no  longer  a  luxury  for  the 
few,  but  an  editorial  necessity 
for  the  many,”  he  continued. 
“The  expansion  of  the  business 
sections  of  newspapers  is  just 
another  proof  of  the  sensitivity 
of  the  American  press  to  the 
demands  and  interests  of  its 
readers  (among  them  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  $5,000-a-year  wage 
earners  and  investors).  Busi¬ 
ness  has  become  everybody’s 
business  in  these  days  of  in- 
crea.sed  purchasing  power  and 
broadening  stock  ownership.” 

What  Business  Wants 

Answering  his  own  question 
as  to  what  business  wants  from 
newspapers.  Mr.  Johnson  said: 

“What  the  responsible  busi¬ 
nessman  does  want,  and  what 
he  is  pleased  to  see  happening, 
is  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
American  journalist  that  the 
reporting  of  business  deserves 
as  fair  a  viewpoint  on  the 
front  page  as  it  now  receives 
on  the  business  page  .  .  . 

“The  newspaper  reporter 
who  handles  a  piece  of  business 
news  with  the  conception  that 
business  managements  are 
carefully  contrived  clubs  ob¬ 
sessed  with  the  idea  of  pro¬ 
viding  great  profits  for  the 
privileged  few  is  truly  out  of 
date.  He  is  as  out  of  touch  with 
reality  as  the  die-hards  who 
still  insist  that  the  only  way 
you  can  get  Americans  to  read 
a  newspaper  is  to  shock  them 
into  it.” 


Ike’s  Conferences 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  will 
now  publish  the  official  trans¬ 
cript  of  the  President’s  news 
conferences.  Up  to  now  the 
New  York  Timea  has  been  the 
only  daily  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  the  full  text  of  the  confer¬ 
ences. 


Promotion  Display 
W  inners  Named 

PiTTSBrfe 

Winners  of  the  promoS, 
display  exhibits  at  the  If“‘ 
convention  were  announced  k 
Ivan  Sundberg,  St, 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  Mil- 
patch,  chairman,  as  follows; 

Group  1  (over  100,000)- 
Trophy,  Gree«i’i7(e  (S.C.)Nfif. 
Piedmont,  R.  Earle  Gregor 
Honorable  mentions:  Los  Ata 
les  (Calif)  Examiner,  Willar 
G.  Merritt;  Long  Beach  ((ilili 
Independent  Press  Tekgn,. 
W.  G.  Morrissey;  New  Orlm 
(La.)  Times  -  Picayune  uj 
and  States,  Donald  Colema; 
and  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Tim, 
Ray  Marx.  Certificates  of  mert 
went  to  Des  Moines  (lowi 
Register  and  Tribune,  E.  P. 
Schwartz,  and  Omnha  (Xeiii 
World-Herald,  M.  F.  Tynan 

Group  2  (25,000  to  100, Oti) 
— Trophy,  Hackensack  (NJ 
Bergen  Evening  Record,  Edwari 
L.  Bennett.  Honorable  me:- 
tions:  Charleston  (S.C.)  Urn 
&  Courier  and  Post,  C.  B.  Wi¬ 
liams;  New  Bedford  (J 
Standard  Times,  J.  J.  Kelleher; 
and  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newsp- 
pers,  Inc.,  Ray  Gilliland.  Certi¬ 
ficate  of  merit  to  Waco  (Tal 
News  T rihune  and  Timet  He 
aid,  Melvin  G.  Carlisle. 

Group  3  (under  25,000)  - 
Trophy,  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derriei, 
Robert  C.  Shumway.  Honorable 
mentions  to:  Moses  Uk 
(Wash.)  Columbia  Basin  Dsk 
Herald,  Oscar  F.  DeSoto; 
San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Indeptfi- 
ent  Journal,  Julian  Leone 

Urges  Closer  Tie 
For  *Boy  Day^ 

ICMA  should  arrange  with 
the  National  Newspaper  Week 
Committee  for  membership  ii 
that  group  to  encompass  News- 
paperboy  Day  as  the  finale  of 
the  annual  promotional  obseP 
ance,  Cyrus  H.  Favor,  t/tw 
(N.Y.)  Press,  urged  in  his 
port  as  chairman  of  last  year 
Newspaperboy  Day. 

Mr.  Favor  also  recomniendei 
that  ICMA  give  consideration  to 
a  nationwide  program  flat 
would  result  in  a  “Newspape-' 
boy  of  the  Year”  designation 

Mr.  Favor  said  last  year’s  ob¬ 
servance  of  Newspaperboy  Bo? 
by  individual  newspapers 

excellent, 

“Our  members  are  doitog* 
enthusiastic  job  in  using  tbn‘ 
opportunity  to  give  wide  re«k 
nition  to  the  social  and  e^ 
tional  values  a  newspaper  ^ 
offers  to  a  teen-age  boy, 
said. 
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CLASSIFIKI)  CLINK 


We  Need  a  Research 
Committee  for  Classified 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


If  I  were  to  say  that  the  and  sound  film  jjioduced  by  the 
story  of  newspaper  classified  is  Bureau,  designed  to  tell  the 
one  of  the  newspaper  industry’s  newspaper  story  in  a  bigger  and 
best  kept  secrets  you  might  not  better  and  more  glamorous 
only  question  my  veracity  but  manner  than  it  had  ever  been 
possibly  my  sanity  as  w'ell.  told,  but  again — the  classified 
Yet,  many  of  you  attended  story — the  little  matter  of  the 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  ses-  newspaper’s  unique  and  exclu¬ 
sion  at  the  AN  PA  convention  sive  marketplace— was  omitted, 
and  I’m  sure  that  you,  too,  Nothing  in  Auto  Pitch 
waited  to  hear  about  classi-  automotive 

fieds  contribution  m  1956  of  esentation-a  fine  and  cre- 
record  Image  and^revenue  to  the  presentation  if  ever  there 


TRULY  LIVELY  was  ANCAM's 
leadoff  speaker,  Prof.  G.  Herbert 
True  of  Notre  Dame  University: 
"The  average  salesman  is  the  best 
of  the  lousiest  or  the  lousiest  of 
the  best  .  .  .  ideas  are  like  in¬ 
fants;  they  don't  pick  their 
parents  ,  .  .  too  many  sales  man¬ 
agers  reject  candidates  because 
they  have  buck  teeth  .  .  .  only 
ability  should  be  the  yardstick." 


(Part  of  an  address  delivered 
by  Mr.  Lionel  at  the  annual 
amvention  of  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  this  week  in 
Indianapolis.) 


Qualitative  Elements 
I  was  one.  This  was  the  sales  not  telling  the  story  of 

J  pitch  presented  before  the  very  classified  to  national  advertis- 

,  *  top  brass  of  the  auto  industry  ers  we  are  omitting  one  of  the 

ji  in  Detroit.  One  thought  surely  best  qualitative  stanchions  any 

-  that  here  wheie  classified  advertising  medium  possesses 

-  —  plays  such  a  part  in  bringing  ...  we  are  failing  to  tell  the 

buyers  day  in  and  day  out  into  gtoj-y  that  no  other  medium  can 

:  I  dealers’  car  lots  and  .show-  indisputable  buying 

;  rooms  these  importont  nationa 

,  advertisers  would  be  reminded 

_ _ E  n  i  v  .  I  j  items  or  recognition  and  loyalty, 

^  !  that  newspaper  classified  ,  ,  , 

,  _  i  t  :  makes  display  automotive  copy  dependence  and  interdepend- 
,  ,  I  \  I  virtually  a  point  of  sale  device.  between  prospect  and 

--  I  .■  Yet,  the  classified  story  was  medium  that  is  demonstrated 

’  given  no  play.  every  day  via  newspaper  pages. 

"  Xo  .Mention  Newspaper  can  get  more  mile- 

1  have  before  me  a  beautifully  ^iDed  by  digging 

developed  booklet,  prepared  by  '‘‘'‘‘''1’’^  classified  and  meas- 
'  Sff  the  American  Association  of  every  aspect  of  it  that 

'  Newspaper  Representatives.  In  can  be  measured  and  then,  pre- 

an  accompanyiing  letter  the  senting  the  story  of  classified 

purpose  of  the  booklet  is  ex-  us  a  regular  part  of  the  news- 

♦his  exhibit  gallery  plained  as  being  fourfold  in  paper  story  to  every  national 

sn  scope:  advertiser  who  is  seeking  a  me- 

n“We  believe  it  is  time  for  dium  that  can  yield  him  the 
newspaper  representatives  to  greatest  return  for  his  dollar, 

say  a  number  of  things,  sfr«w,gr-  , 

ly,  about  our  medium;  to  ex-  This  is  not  to  be  construed 
plain  how  and  the  ways  in  ^  criticism  of  our  Bureau  of 
w'hich  we,  as  your  representa-  Advertising,  or  of  the  members 


profitable  ideas  fcr  CAMS 


INS  Data — cams  Robert  Fountain  of  Yakima  (Wash.) 
»nd  Republic;  Howard  M.  Reiser  of  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times 
and  James  Greenwood  of  Kankakee  (III.)  Journal. 
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Research 


{Continued  from  page  75) 


ready  the  media  men  are  saying 
they  don’t  want  just  numbers — 
they  want  certain  numbers 
more  than  others  —  they  want 
QUALITY  too,  not  just  quan¬ 
tity. 

No  Guesswork 


of  experts  than  can  be  found  in 
AXCAM.  It  is  our  duty  to  do 
this  job  of  research  on  behalf 
of  the  publishers. 

I  humbly  suggest  that  a  cla.s- 
sified  i-esearch  committee  be  set 
up  as  a  regular  ANCAM  Com¬ 
mittee  to  get  this  job  started 
and  that  this  committee  become 
a  permanent  standing  commit¬ 
tee. 


In  classified  advertising, 
newspapers  have  a  qualitative 
feature  that  creates  a  degree  of 
excitement  in  the  marketplace 
the  value  of  which  is  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  guesswork.  Is  there  any 
guesswork  associated  with  the 
fact  that  the  medium  which  sells 
85%  of  the  nation’s  homes  has 
the  kind  of  audience  which  also 
buys  appliances  and  rugs  and 
grass  seed  and  insurance?  Does 
any  other  advertising  medium 
have  this  sort  of  qualitative 
substance  to  add  to  its  story 
of  shadowy  numbers? 

Does  not  the  medium  which 
carries  virtually  100%  of  all  the 
job  offei-s  have  a  strong  quali¬ 
tative  story  for  the  advertiser 
who  is  trying  to  reach  the 
young  man  and  young  woman 
on  the  way  up?  We  know  that 
finding  a  job— the  right  job  is 
a  never-ending  process  —  the 
principal  reader  of  our  employ¬ 
ment  columns  is  the  employed 
person — seeking  to  improve  him¬ 
self.  What  other  advertising 
media  are  able  to  give  national 
advertisers  who  are  aiming  at 
the  young  man  on  his  way  up — 
this  kind  of  assurance  that  his 
medium  reaches  the  right  num¬ 
bers  of  people  for  his  product 
or  service. 

Before  classified  can  serve  to 
provide  space  buyers  with  more 
of  the  kind  of  information  they 
need  to  know  about  newspapers, 
a  great  deal  must  be  learned 
about  classified — even  by  those 
who  specialize  in  it. 

Do  w'e  really  know  how  much 
circulation  classified  accounts 
for? 

Do  we  really  know  how  much 
time  is  spent  reading  classi¬ 
fied? 

Do  we  really  know  what 
motivates  people  to  read  the 
smalls? 

Do  we  really  know  what 
motivates  some  people  to  use 
classified  ads  to  sell  things 
several  times  a  year  and  others 
go  through  their  lives  not  ever 
placing  a  want  ad? 

If  classified  is  so  important 
why  do  we  put  it  at  the  back 
of  the  paper?  Do  readers  want 
it  there?  Has  anyone  ever  asked 
them? 

To  develop  such  information 
there  is  no  better  equipped  body 


ANCAM 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


et;  Durham  (N.  C.)  Sun  & 
Herald,  C.  C.  Mulholland  Jr., 
in  the  25-75,000  group,  and 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Her¬ 
ald,  Harold  Deadman,  in  the 
over-75,000  category. 

For  the  outstanding  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  cause  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  by  a  publisher, 
William  K.  Blethen  of  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times  received 
the  James  McGovern  Trophy, 
ANCAM’s  highest  citation.  It 
was  accepted,  on  behalf  of  his 
publisher,  by  Lester  P.  Jenkins. 
CAM. 


“Private  advertisers  can’t  af¬ 
ford  classified  display,  yet  the 
commercial  advertiser  is  fre¬ 
quently  aiming  at  the  same 
i-eader  he  is.”  These  ads  are 
basically  competitive  and  the 
commercial  advertiser  gains  a 
big  advantage  with  classified 
display. 

“If  we  lose  private  ads  we 
lose  readership  and  your  best 
commercial  account  will  leave 
you  when  he  stops  getting  re¬ 
sults.  Once  lost  it  is  almost 
hopeless  to  try  to  regain  private 
advertisers.” 


What  About  Promotion? 


Carr  Is  Elected 

William  F.  Carr,  CAM,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  was 
elected  president,  succeeding 
James  Slep,  CAM,  Altoona 
(Pa.)  Mirror. 

Other  officers  are:  Eldred  R. 
Garter,  Madison  (Wis.)  News¬ 
papers,  first  vicepresident;  Le- 
land  Hover,  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Republic-Gazette,  second  vice- 
president;  Mack  T.  Christian, 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  third 
vicepresident;  Arthur  Mochel, 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen,  se¬ 
cretary  (reelected),  and  Philip 
D.  Crawford,  treasurer. 

New  directors  include  Israel 
Weinstein,  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times- Journal,  E.  Sidaway, 
Victoria  (B.C.)  Colonist  & 
Times,  and  Kenneth  Ward, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant.  Al¬ 
fred  J.  Carrano,  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Telegram  &  Post,  was 
named  chairman  of  the  board 
of  advisors  and  becomes  a 
member  of  the  board. 

The  Editor  &  Plblisher 
awards  for  outstanding  promo¬ 
tion  exhibits  were:  over  50,000 
population,  Philadelphia  B  ul- 
letin;  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
honorable  mention;  under  50,- 
000,  White  Plains  (N.Y.)  Re¬ 
porter-Dispatch  ;  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Daily  Pantograph  honor¬ 
able  mention. 


In  addition  to  seeking  linage 
ideas  to  carry  back  home  with 
them,  the  100  or  more  CAMs 
who  attended  the  37th  annual 
ANCAM  convention  stopped 
each  other  in  the  corridors  to 
ask,  “How  are  you  doing?” 

While  the  overall  classified 
picture  is  on  the  gloomy  side 
with  current  linage  figures  off 
about  5%  across  the  country, 
individual  CAMs  revealed  local 
situations  that  vary  from  com¬ 
munity  to  community. 

While  some  Canadian  papers 
are  showing  gains,  others,  To- 
x'onto  prinicipally,  are  having 
losses.  E.  D.  Orton,  Joplin 
(Mo.)  Globe  and  News  Herald, 
said  his  classified  real  estate  is 
down  because  prices  are  too 
high,  but  Bob  Wheeler,  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal,  re¬ 
ported  there  aren’t  enough  high- 
priced  homes  on  the  market  in 
his  ai*ea  to  meet  the  demand. 


Appeal  fur  Promotion 


the  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.) 

Yorker.  The  ad  featured  Hany|r/^)| 
Gwaltney’s  famous  “I  Am 

(Co 


Gwaltney’s  famous  “I  Am  i 
Want  Ad”  essay.  Average  tra:- 
sient  ad  count  for  the  thne 
weeks  prior  to  the  appearaiw 
of  this  ad  was  2,265  ads  pe 
week.  For  the  three  weeks  loi 
lowing  the  appearance  of 
ad  the  average  jumped  to  2,Hi 
per  week,  for  a  gain  of 

“Why  gather  barnacles  wait- 
ing  for  your  ship  to  come  ini 
Launch  a  want  Ad,”  was  tie 
basis  for  a  nautical  series  b; 
the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

Kids,  free  want  ad  days  and 
weeks  were  featured  in  growing 
numbers. 


National  Want  Ad  week  pro¬ 
vided  the  basis  for  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  “Sale  Price”  want  ads 
Inducements  ranged  from  three 
days  for  the  price  of  six  to 
eight  for  four  and  six  for  four. 
The  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Pm 
Democrat  told  advertisers  that 
every  100th  ad  from  a  private 
party  would  be  free — ^“So  call 
today — Yours  may  be  free!” 

While  the  spectacle  of  larg^ 
space  promotion  gave  the  visitor 
the  idea  that  newspapers  were 
being  truly  generous  in  their 
space  to  promote  want  ads, 
many  of  the  CAMs  had  a  dif 
ferent  story  to  tell.  “We  get 
promotion  in  dribs  and  drabs," 
one  said.  Another  said  ads  of 
all  sizes  were  growing  moldy  in 
the  composing  room  waiting  for 
a  “hole”  to  appear  in  make-up 


Universally  down  is  help 
wanted,  a  factor  that  has 
caused  most  havoc  with  news¬ 
papers  in  metropolitan  areas. 
Philadelphia  newspapers  re¬ 
ported  five-month  losses  rang¬ 
ing  from  10%  to  15%. 


‘Transient’  Important 


Special  signature  pages,  rate 
gimmicks  and  straight  hard¬ 
hitting  promotion  in  units  rang¬ 
ing  from  page  1  boxes  to  full 
pages  in  color  featured  the  pro¬ 
motion  exhibit. 


A  unique  signature  page  w’as 
that  of  the  San  Francisco  News 
which  published  a  map  of  Ire¬ 
land  in  green  on  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  and  secured  sponsors  with 
names  such  as  Walsh,  Mc¬ 
Namara  and  Goldman. 


Award  to  Publisher 
Winners  of  the  National 
Want  Ad  Week  trophies  were 
the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press 
Democrat,  Claude  Poole,  in  the 
under-25,000  population  brack- 


ROP  ads  aimed  at  building 
up  transient  volume  appeared 
with  fesh  phrases  and  testimo¬ 
nials.  “Turn  Old  To  Sold” 
shouted  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Post  &  Times  Herald. 


A  survey  to  show  the  specific 
impact  of  a  2/3  page  classified 
promotion  ad  w'as  presented  by 


EDITOR  8C  P 


Bob  Wheeler,  Akron, 
“Transient”  is  the  most  impof' 
tant  word  in  classified.  Without 
transient  or  “family  advertis¬ 
ing”  classified  will  go  out  of 
business,  he  said. 

“The  biggest  market  for  cU-* 
silled  is  the  thousands  of  fa®i 
lies  who  have  never  placed  > 
want  ad,”  he  said.  “Newspapers 
need  a  planned  mass  sales  pro¬ 
motion  effort  to  develop  this 
potential.” 

“Where  do  we  get  the  space 
he  asked.  “We’ve  been  puttiuf 
it  in  the  bank  for  publish^: 
w’ithout  narrow  columns.” 
estimated  that  narrow  colun® 
are  saving  publishers  thousand 
of  pages  per  year,  some  oi 
which  must  be  re-invested  ® 

promotion. 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher 
of  Indianapolis  Newspapers 
who  started  his  newspaper  ca 
reer  by  selling  classified  ho^ 
to-house,  urged  CAMs  to  |^keep 
classified  where  it  belongs  ^ 
not  make  it  another  displ*f 
category. 

UBLISHER  for  June  22,  l9r 


first  of  this  year,  112  of  these  (Kans.)  Daily  Capital  and  State  Postal  Service 


ICMA 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


newspapers  have  been  audited  Journal,  and  Louis  Colvey,  Mon-  |t  .  pi  1’sli<«rs 
and  Audit  Reports  issued.  Out  treal  Gazette,  were  advanced  to  riimisners 


and  Audit  Reports  issued.  Out  treal  Gazette,  were  advanced  to 
of  these  112  newspapers,  only  first  and  second  vicepresident 


Montreal 


six  have  taken  up  the  option  of  respectively.  T.  Earl  Roberts,  After  their  regular  June 


eadin^  came  about  as  a  result  showing  these  separate  totals.”  Norfolk  (Va.)  Pilot-Ledger  and  ^leeting  here  this  week,  direc 


)f  a  study  made  among  Des 

Unines  junior  and  senior  high  J'ihon  tf  ins  Atcard 

o,, v,e »/ comic. 

Tiany  hours  per  w’eek  listening  Charles  S.  Tilson,  I 
ind  \newing  radio  and  television  tonio  (Tex.)  Light,  wa 
IS  on  all  forms  of  reading,  and  winner  for  the  best 
jirls  1)4  times  as  much  on  elec-  comics  in  the  building 
ronic  media.  paper  circulation.  The 


Star,  was  elected  third  vice-  ^Qj.g  American  Newspa- 

president.  L.  W.  McFeti^ge,  pgj.  Publishers  Association 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Morld  and  Trio-  advised  the  membership  that 


une,  was  re-elected  treasurer,  appeal  to  Congress  to  prevent 
Charles  S.  Tilson,  San  An-  Jack  Estes,  Dallas,  Tex.,  con-  curtailment  of  postal  service  on 
tonio  (Tex.)  Light,  was  judged  tinues  as  ICMA  secretary-  Saturdays  is  a  matter  for  in¬ 
winner  for  the  best  use  of  manager.  dividual  publishers  to  handle, 

comics  in  the  building  of  news-  Elected  to  the  board  were  Pnofmiiofor  n^neral  SiimTnpr- 


paper  circulation.  The  contest,  the  following: 
sponsored  by  the  Newspaper  James  H.  G 


Saturdays  is  a  matter  for  in¬ 
dividual  publishers  to  handle. 

Postmaster  General  Summer- 
field  has  warned  that  Saturday 


Broaden  Horizons  ^onsored  by  the  Newspaper  James  H.  Gorman,  Gannett  service  will  be  eliminated  unless 

irVA  members  devoted  con-  Council,  was  held  for  Newspapers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Congress  makes  available  neces- 

1CM.\  members  devoted  con  ^j^g  yg^^j.  ggjj_  against  Mr.  Roberts  e-„.v  funds  bv  Tulv  1 

iderable  attention  to  matters  nection  with  the  ICMA  conven-  for  third  vicepresident,  director- 

lutside  the  strict  confines  of  at-large;  Ed  Sechtman,  Haiti-  *  *  * 


lutside  the  strict  confines  of 
heir  own  departmental  domain. 
They  heard,  for  instance,  a 
lanel  of  experts  agree  that 


Allen  Saunders,  creator  of  more  (Md.)  News  Post  and  The  House  Appropriations 
‘Mary  Worth”  and  “Steve  Sunday  American  (Interstate) ;  Committee  has  asked  the  Post 


Roper”  of  Publishers  Syndi- 


.  _  _  F.  E.  Howard,  San  Francisco  Office  Department  to  effect 

lewspapers  are  serving  their  chairman  of  the  commit-  (Calif.)  Call-Bulletin  (Cali-  economy  in  operation  by  re- 

areas  of  ^gg  charge,  presented  the  fornia) ;  M.  E.  Fisher,  Minweap-  quiring  that  newspapers  and 
)ublie  life,  but  that  newspapers  award  to  Mr.  Tilson  and  an-  olis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune  other  second-class  material,  and 
an  do  still  better  in  the  fields  nounced  the  initial  interest  (Central  States) ;  John  Shank,  third-class  bulk,  offered  for 
if  religion  education,  goi^m-  by  circulators  in  this  Dayton  (Ohio)  Newspapers,  mailing,  be  addressed  with  zone 

nent  and  business.  (See  Page  ^ypg  gf  promotion  will  result  Inc.  (Ohio);  John  R.  Potts,  identifications. 

T  w  u  \T-  ♦  pvi  ;  1  Council  sponsoring  a  Toronto  Telegram  (Canadian) ;  This  will  transfer  to  mailers 

/i>  ’\  Mintun,  itts  urg  i  contest  next  year.  and  Clarence  Revenger,  Mem-  a  substantial  part  of  the  cost 

fPa.)PrmproductionmanagY  ^  Semifar  of  handling  newspapers.  Satur- 

iechanfcaTconferenceVonur^  Prepared  for  Higher  and  Commercial  Appeal  (Soaih-  day  mail  deliveries  also  would 

.  ."'l,.  c  I.  •  D  ern).  be  discontinued  under  the  com- 

ee.  highlighted  what  the  “back  Subscription  Prices  ggg^ggtion  will  take  mittee  proposals  to  effect  sav- 

nop  13  doing  to  shorten  pro-  Newspapers  are  preparing  piagg  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  ings  of  $5  million, 

action  time  and  give  circula-  for  higher  subscription  prices,  iqcq  annual  in  Nnw 


Prepared  for  Higher  and  Commercial  Appeal  (South-  day  mail  deliveries  also  would 

^  h  '  #*  P  ern).  be  discontinued  under  the  com- 

jUOSCriptlon  ri  S  1958  convention  will  take  mittee  proposals  to  effect  sav- 

Newspapers  are  preparing  place  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  ings  of  $5  million, 
for  higher  subscription  prices,  ^jjg  1959  annual  meeting  in  New  ,, 


Toronto  Telegram  (Canadian) ;  This  will  transfer  to  mailers 
and  Clarence  Revenger,  Mem-  a  substantial  part  of  the  cost 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press  Scimitar  of  handling  newspapers.  Satur¬ 


day  mail  deliveries  also  would 
be  discontinued  under  the  com- 


jors  a  more  attractive  product  through  increased  sales  training  Orleans. 


programs  under  ICMA  sponsor-  ^ 

We  still  do  too  much  by  hand  ship.  Jack  Estes,  ICMA  secre- 
istMd  of  by  automation,”  he  ter^^manager,  reported  at  Pitts-  Reporter  Suggests 

SneeH  ITn  An<1ita  “There  is  unmistakable  evi-  Itleutlfication  Center 

dence  that  publishers  of  the 


Speed  Up  Audits 
Alan  T.  Wolcott.  ARC  vice¬ 


resident,  told  what  was  beine  nation  have  heightened  their 

L.._.  ..  ..  _ _  1 _ _ Xl--.  rx-f 


•  SNPA  Fights  Cut 

,  _  c  _ _ _  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

eporter  suggests  ^  ’ 

,  ..  f.  .  The  Southern  Newspaper 

lentihcation  Center  Publishers  Association  has  in- 

Chicago  formed  Postmaster  General 
Miss  Patricia  Leeds,  Chicago  Arthur  E.  Summerfield  it  is 


one  to  streamline  ARC  services  evaluation  of  the  importance  of  police  reporter,  has  deeply  concerned  at  the  possi- 

0  members.  Biggest  service  our  association,”  said  Mr.  Estes,  ^  pj^n  for  a  national  bility  of  complete  suspension  of 

roblem,  he  said,  has  been— and  “Their  appreciation  of  the  persons  bureau.  It  will  Saturday  deliveries  of  mail, 

ontmues  to  be  — how  to  get  know-how  seiwices  of  better-  be  presented  to  the  annual  con-  and  especially  delivery  of  news- 
bidit  Reports  out  faster.  trained  circulation  forces  has  ^be  International  As-  papers  on  rural  routes.” 

“If  we  doubled  our  field  staff  been  expressed  in  many  tangible  Police  Chiefs  in  “Such  action,”  said  the  tele- 

ou  would  get  your  reports  "’uy®  •  •  •  ,  Hawaii  in  September.  gram,  “would  be  particularly 

aster— but  you  would  pay  more  .  “The  7c  daily  newspaper  now  I^eds  said  she  conceived  harmful  in  the  South  because 

00,  he  said.  “So  our  challenge  longer  a  soothing  dream  noting  that  a  rural  mail  subscribers  consti- 

^  to  increase  our  efficiency.”  the  future.  In  fact,  the  lUc  ^^^^ber  of  bodies  at  the  Cook  tute  a  larger  percentage  of  to- 

He  told  how  ABC  has  com-  ‘t^ily  is  no  fantastic  prediction.  morgue  remained  un-  tal  newspaper  circulation  in 

ined  its  Eastern  and  Chicago  It  is  no  longer  just  around  the  despite  everything  lo-  this  region  than  in  other  parts 

-afTs  of  auditors  so  that  both  but  is  in  plain  view.  police  could  do.  of  the  United  States.” 

Touns  now  come  under  direc-  Estes  pointed  out  that  _ _ _ 

on  from  Chicago  headquarters,  sales  training  at  all  levels  of  ^ 

new  procedure  has  also  been  circulation  personnel  from  dn^  r  fxyj  fj  fj  pnet  f  j  ^  f 

' orhed  out  to  speed  un  Pub-  trlct  managers  down  ^ through 

’her’s  Statements,  he  added  carrier  organizations — has  been - 

.  Negotiations 

lanl  of  A  *^**'^ by  “Operation  Ruild-Up”  and  AoDraisals  •  Financing 

of  directors,  the  commit-  .'ptimiation  of  the  sales  train-  *  AppraiSaiS  r  y 


’her’s  Statements,  he  added  carrier  organizations — ha 
fi  Show  Metro  Totals  ' 

ti- _  .  ,  .  ties  during  19o6-.57,  tri 

2  ^  by  “Operation  Ruild-Ur 

on  continuation  of  the  sales 

’ones k  Trading  jng  bulletins  for  carriers. 

^ones  has  been  changed  to  the 

P-eorge  Hicks  ^etc 
ce,  and  the  committee  on  a  d 

Metropolitan  Areas  has  been  President 

’  George  H.  Hicks.  Pit 


Appraisal: 


Negotiations 


Financing 


•mittee  Oeorge  Hicks  JSpic 

ce,  and  the  committee  on  a  d 

Metropolitan  Areas  has  been  President 

''jolved.  George  H.  Hicks,  Pittsburgh 

“Among  the  Bureau’s  current  Post-Gazette,  was  elevated  to 
■'■"•^paper  membership,”  he  the  ICMA  presidency,  succeed- 
■‘’ntinued.  “382  newspapers  now  ing  Walter  Aronoff,  Detroit 
'>'e  the  option  of  reporting  (Mich.)  Times,  who  becomes 
jeparate  totals  for  circulation  chairman  of  the  board, 
p  metropolitan  areas.  Since  the  James  M.  Rankin,  Topeka 
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Newspaper,  Radio  &  Television  Properties 

BLACKBURN  &  COMPANY 


Washington,  D.  C. 
JAMES  W.  BLACKBURN 
JACK  V.  HARVEY 
Washington  Building 
STerling  3-4341 


Atlanta 

STANLEY  WHITAKER 
CLIFFORD  B.  MARSHALL 
Healey  Building 
JAcksen  5-1576 


Charlie  Green 

{Continued  from  page  16) 

the  XVI  Century  Italian 
Renaissance  fireplace  from 
which  the  room  takes  its  name. 
With  the  mantletree,  it  extends 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling. 
It  formed  a  part  of  an  Italian 
Palace  when  discovered  and 
bought  by  the  owner  of  the 
house  and  special  Italian  work¬ 
men  were  employed  to  remove  it, 
bring  it  to  New  York  and  erect 
it  in  its  present  place.  The 
carved  inscription  in  the  center 
of  the  mantletree,  in  the  early 
patois  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
reads,  “Qui  en  Dieu  metra  son 
esperance  vivra  a  pamais,” 
vrhich  may  he  interpreted  liter¬ 
ally,  “Who  in  God  will  put  his 
hope  will  live  forever.” 

Before  this  fireplace,  where 
a  fire  burns  cheei’fully  in  the 
winter  months,  advertising  men 
and  many  other  noted  guests 
from  all  over  the  world  have 
exchanged  views  on  advertising 
and  national  and  intemational 
affairs. 

30  ('lub  of  London 

The  Thirty  Club  of  London 
room  is  on  the  lobby  floor,  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  Murrav  Hill  Grill. 
In  the  I^adies’  Diningroom, 
known  as  the  “Marv  Murray 
Room,”  is  a  large  mural 
honoring  Mrs.  Murray,  whose 
country  seat  occupied  the  pres¬ 
ent  location  of  the  club.  Mrs. 
Murray’s  fame  came  through 
saving  part  of  the  American 
Army  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  by  enticing  General  Howe 
and  his  officers  to  nartake  of 
refreshments,  thus  allowing  the 
American  forces,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  General 
Putnam,  to  escape.  It  is  a  re¬ 
production  of  the  original  paint¬ 
ing  by  John  Ward  Dunsmore. 

Charlie  Green,  with  a  mis¬ 
chievous  twinkle  in  his  eye,  will 
tell  you  of  a  recent  British 
visitor  at  the  club  who,  when 
shown  the  painting,  mildly  in- 

Conftdanfial  Negotiatori 


»iuired,  “Who  was  this  Mary 
Murray  ?  One  of  your  American 
advertising  or  public  relations 
females?”  To  which  Mr.  Green 
replied,  “She  didn’t  know  it  but 
she  certainly  was,  and  a  very 
good  one,  too.”  Then  he  added, 
“You  know,  if  your  British 
officers  hadn’t  been  so  fond  of 
tea,  the  whole  course  of  history 
might  have  been  changed.” 

When  Charlie  Green  was 
president  of  the  club  from 
1925  to  1927,  and  the  head  of 
his  own  business,  the  Charles 
C.  Green  Advertising  Agency, 
the  Club  House  was  a  small 
building  on  Twenty-fifth  Street. 
He  probably  never  envisioned 
the  million  dollar  Club  House 
where  he  has  been  Managing 
Director  and  guiding  genius 
since  1940,  but  he  helped  to 
make  it  a  reality. 

Over  2,000  Members 

The  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York  celebrated  its  Golden  An¬ 
niversary  in  1956  and  now  has 
a  membership  of  over  2,000. 
The  club  owns  its  property 
free  and  clear  with  no  bank 
indebtedness,  on  the  corner  of 
Park  Avenue  and  Thirty-fifth 
Street. 

Charlie  Green  is  very  proud 
that  the  only  “Hall  of  Fame 
for  Advertising  Men”  is  located 
in  the  Club  House  and  the  idea 
back  of  it  was  his  own.  It  was 
dedicated  in  1949  with  former 
President  Hoover  as  guest  of 
honor. 

The  Bronze  Plaque  of 
Achievement  of  the  Club  is 
presented  each  year  to  an  out¬ 
standing  personality.  Among 
those  who  have  been  so 
honored  are  the  Honorable 
Herbert  Hoover,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  Bernard  Baruch. 
Charles  L.  Kettering,  .Arthur 
Godfrey,  Dr.  Norman  Vincent 
Peale,  Lowell  Thomas,  Bob 
Hope,  The  Xew  York 
Edward  R.  Murrow,  the  Most 
Reverend  Fulton  J.  Sheen, 
Grover  Whalen,  Gene  Tunney, 

Financial  Consultant* 


Robert  Moses,  Alexander  P.  1  A  TY 

deSever.sky.  Glenn  L.  Martin,  iou  rapers  I 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  James  H.  U 

Doolittle,  Charles  E.  Murphy,  0/10  t 

Ralph  Starr  Butler,  Carlos  00111  lO 

Romulo,  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Sr., 

Ben  Hogan,  Henrik  Curt  Carl-  A  t3T 

sen  and  John  Foster  Dulles.  /vl  1  Odlllllcllj 

The  Advertising  Club  of  New  71,5  American  Press  Institr. 
York  i.s  more  than  a  club— it  at  Columbia  University  b 
really  is  an  educational  insti-  ended  the  busiest  year  in  is 
tute,  serving  the  public  in  many  H-year  history, 
ways.  In  all  of  these  projects.  During  the  year  1956-19.“. 
Charles  C.  Green,  whose  talents  240  newspaper  men  and  w  ir  i 
are  manifold,  and  whose  heart  from  160  newspapers  in 
is  as  big  as  he  is,  has  played  United  States  and  Canada  s  - 
a  leading  role.  tended  nine  two-week  seminar-, 

.Special  Hub  Projects  TJius,  seminars  were  in  sessioi 

„„  .  ,  18  weeks,  three  weeks  mor* 

What  ^  are  some  of  these  than  last  year. 

^"tS^  Advertising  and  Selling  ^  .  the  Institute 

Course,  instituted  in  1923,  has  1.818  men  and 

graduated  over  10,000  men  and 

women,  many  of  them  now  have  atterided  76  seminars. 
prominently  associated  with  ad-  membership  has  come  from  aJ 
vertising  agencies,  publi.shers,  f  stetes  the  District  of  Co- 
manufacturers  and  retailers, 

The  club  has  conducted  Effec-  ^ve  Canadian  provinces, 
tive  Speaking  Courses  for  42  Two-th.rds  of  the  Institutes 

operating  income,  the  annua. 
™  ,  T-.-  report  e.xplains,  conies  froa 

The  Job  Finding  Forum  tuition  fees  of  $180  a  aeea 
originated  with  ChaHes  C.  includes  room  ani 

Green  and  Herbert  L.  Stephen,  board)  for  each  seminar  mem- 
Field  Editor  of  PnnfcrH  Ink,  j^e  other  third  comes 

in  1939.  and  since  that  date,  from  newspapers  which  supper, 
has  helped  more  than  26,000  Institute  annually  in  spun- 
persons  find  the  right  job.  g^j.  contributions  ranging  up  ti) 
John  H.  Ryder,  president  of  an  qq^ 

advertising  firm,  has  been  report  gave  the.se  fif- 

chairman  and  a  moving  spirit  ores’ 

in  the  Forum  since  its  inception.  Total  expenses  for  the  year 
A  man  of  deep  religious  con-  .^^^re  $140,282.02,  and  total  i:- 
nections  and  a  trustee  of  the  pome  was  $143,711.  Tuition  ff« 
Big  Brother  Movement  and  a  totaled  $83,700,  and  sponsir 
director  in  the  As.sociation  for  contributions  came  to  $53,5i:. 
a  United  Church  in  America,  The  report  was  submitted  by 
Mr.  Ryder  tells  the  students,  j  Montgomery  Curtis,  Inst- 
“This  IS  the  spirit  of  our  director;'  and  Wiltf 

forum:  ‘Freely  ye  have  received,  p.^.^rett  and  W’illiam  M.  Stneky. 
freely  give.’  While  we  do  not  associate  directors, 
charge  you  for  this  service, 
you  can  repay  us  in  kind.  When  • 

you  get  your  job,  come  back,  „  .  c  l  1 

tell  other  applicants  how  you  »ons  Are  Scholars 
did  it,  and  do  what  you  can  to  Rochester,  X- 

help  them.  There  is  a  right  job  Sons  of  two  Gannett  ne*?- 

for  every  living  person,  and  it  paper  editors  wdll  go  to  coH* 
can  be  found  if  he  looks  for  it  in  the  Fall  on  Frank  GanKd 
intelligently  and  persistently.”  N  e  iv  s  p  a  perboy  Scholarships- 
The  club  also  maintains  a  They  are  Richard  W’.  Bunf- 
Speakers  Bureau,  w’hich  fur-  son  of  George  Burow,  mana^ 
nishes  speakers  on  advertising  editor  of  the  Danville  (E-' 
subjects  for  schools,  service  Commercial-News,  and  P*® 
clubs  and  other  meetings,  for  K.  Stein,  son  of  Fred  W.  Stea 
a  better  understanding  of  ad-  editor  of  the  B  i  n  g  hatel** 
vertising.  (N.  Y.)  Press. 


Institute  «al 


have  attended  76  seminars.  The 
membership  has  come  from  il 
48  states,  the  District  of  Co- 


HAMILTON.  STUBBLEFIELD.  TWINING 
&  ASSOCIATES 

NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE  FOR  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


$1,000. 

The  report  gave  the.se  fif- 
ures: 

Total  expenses  for  the  yen 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  R.  (Ike)  Twinint 
U1  Sutter 
Ezbrook  2-5671 

DALLAS 

Dewitt  (Judie)  Landis 
Fidelity  Union  Life  Bldg. 
Rieerside  8-U75 


CHICAGO 

Ray  V.  Hamilton 
Tribune  Tower 
Delaware  7-27SS 


WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

William  T.  Stubblefield 
1737  DeSales  St..  N.W. 

Executive  3-3456 
ATLANTA 

Jack  Barton 
Healy  Bldg. 

Jackson  3-3431 


vertising.  (N,  Y.)  Press. 

The  Christmas  party,  which  • 

is  always  a  huge  success,  is  ^ 
responsible  for  most  generous  v»eiicral  I  ay  liise 
contributions  to  many  fine  Los 

causes.  The  $2,000.00  was  given  A  general  pay  rise  invo  '  ^ 
this  year  to  Cancer  Research,  all  employes  except  cxefu: 

The  Advertising  Club  of  and  top-level  supen-isory 
New  York,  the  greatest  in  the  sonnel  has  been  put  into  f 
world,  will  continue  to  grow  by  the  Times-Mirror  Co., 
and  maintain  the  finest  stand-  Ushers  of  the  Los 
ards  of  advertising.  Times  and  the  .Mirror-I^etO- 
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IvNPA  Board 
eets  with 
aper  Group 


Montreal 

lepresentatives  of  the  U^S. 


spaper  business  and  Cana- 
n  newsprint  industry  had  a 
„rdial  exchange  of  ideas  and 
lata  on  the  supply-and-demand 
tuation  this  week. 

In  a  renewal  of  discussions 
twien  directors  of  the  Ameri- 
1  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
iation  and  spokesmen  from 
e  Canadian  Newsprint  Asso- 
ation,  recent  forecasts  of  fu- 
ure  newsprint  needs  were 
aluated  in  the  light  of  the 
iient  economy. 

W'hile  the  publishers’  group, 
u-alcd  by  President  William 
iwiuht  and  General  Manager 
ranston  Williams  of  ANP.A, 
xpressed  general  optimism  on 
|he  newspapers’  business  out- 
k,  J.  M.  Savage  of  the  Cana¬ 
an  group  said  the  short-term 
lew  was  that  the  1957  con- 
umption  of  newsprint  would 
ual  the  1956  tonnage.  This 
<  been  the  case  for  the  first 
ve  months  of  ’57  but  the  pub- 
hers’  analysis  indicated  an 
pturn  in  the  economy  in  the 
t  half  of  the  year  would  re- 
luire  an  increase  of  at  least 
1%  in  tonnage. 

Skeptical  on  Exports 
The  Canadians  also  were 
keptical  of  the  prediction  by 
Ir.  Charles  W.  Boyce,  .\NPA 
nalvst,  that  exports  from  U.S. 
nil  Canadian  mills  to  other 
arkets  overseas  would  take 
1,000  tons  by  1965. 

During  the  two  days  of  in- 
ormal  meetings  there  was  no 
irect  conversation  on  pri-e  but 
ral  publishers  brought  up 
he  subject  of  quality,  arguing 
at  mills  could  pay  more  atten- 
'>n  to  this  factor  now  that  sup- 
ly  was  no  longer  the  primary 
ri>ideration. 

The  meeting  adjourned  on  a 
'te  that  a  special  call  would  be 
1  order  if  some  matter  of  im- 
■t-'liate  concern  between  the 
arties  should  arise.  Otherwise 
no  next  get-together  would  be 
the  U.S.  in  a  vear  or  18 
■'onths. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  this  week  advised  Con- 
in  a  formal  report  that  a 
-hion  of  supnly  is  growing 
around  the  world.  Domestic  de- 
•“nd,  it  said,  will  be  more  than 
'•-t  in  the  next  three  years. 

By  I960,  the  report  noted,  the 
from  U.S.  mills  will  be 
.  loient  to  meet  one-third  of 


the  nation’s  needs.  (In  1926, 
when  U.S.  mills  reached  a  peak 
production  of  1,687,000  tons,  lie- 
fore  the  rapid  rise  in  Canadian 
pro<luction,  the  domestic  output 
was  equal  to  50%  of  the  home 
demands.) 

While  production  of  news¬ 
print  ran  6*2%  greater  in  the 
first  five  months  of  1957  than  ~ 
in  1956,  estimated  consumption  1  ^ 
was  down  slightly — from  2,876,-  j  ; 
809  tons  to  2.869,395  tons.  ] 
Manufacturers’  stocks  on  | 
May  31  aggregated  225,601  | 
tons,  compared  with  149,882 : 
tons  at  the  end  of  May  1956,  ^  _ 
and  daily  newspapers  had  39  | 
days’  supply  on  hand,  compared  i  “ 
with  23  days  on  hand  at  the  _ 
end  of  May  1956. 


Slock  Dividend  Aids 
H-T  Building  Program 

Bosto.n 

In  preparation  for  a  multi¬ 
million  dollar  building  program, 
the  directors  of  Herald-Traveler 
Corp.  have  established  a  stock 


dividend  policy  to  replace  the 
quarterly  cash  dividend. 

Sidney  W.  Winslow  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  corporation,  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  annual  share¬ 
holders’  meeting  that  a  six-acre 
tract  of  land  in  the  South  End 
is  being  purchased  as  a  site  for 
a  new  plant. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Peiiry  Oiil  of  Job 
From  Commerce  Dept. 


IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper  —  it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
,  is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


Washington 

The  newspaper  publishing  in-  ■  oUR  Successful  Record  Is  Your  Guar- 
dustry  will  lose  its  special  |  antee  of  a  Good  Deal.  J.  R.  GAB- 
representation  on  the  printing  '  BERT,  3987  Orange,  Riverside,  Cal. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  For  Sale 


SMALL  specialized  prestige  weekly 
available.  Top  quality  market  and 
potential  in  Chart  Area  2.  Principals 
only.  Box  2453.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
FLORIDA  unopposed”  county  seat 
weekly.  Grossed  $37,000  in  1966.  High 
net.  Wonderful  climate.  Excellent 
hunting  and  fishing.  Growing  county. 
$35,000.  I..arge  down  payment  re- 
(piired.  F^irnish  financial  data  first 
letter.  Box  2415,  Editor  &  Publiiiher. 


and  publishing  staff  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  defense  advisory  ad¬ 
ministration  June  30,  when  Lee 
Penry  will  retire  and  his  office 

will  be  abolished  in  a  retrench-  ^^i®'***  Heman  Koch, 

Virginia  St,,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

ment  program. 

Mr.  Penry  represented  the 


MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 


2923 


Penry  represented 
Ludlow  Company  in  the  south¬ 
ern  states  for  many  years  be¬ 
fore  taking  the  Department  of 
Commerce  post  with  title  of 
program  executive  for  the 
newspaper  industry. 

Don  G.  Shook  of  General 
Outdoor  Advertising  Co.  heads 
a  committee  which  will  give  a 
$10-a-plate  testimonial  dinner 
for  Mr.  Penry  June  28. 


Young  Paper  TaggtMl 
With  Exeelleiiee  Prize 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


APPRAISALS  for  all  purposes. 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY. 
601  Georgia  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  At¬ 
lanta.  Ga. 


SALES  -  PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles  66. 
Calif.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-5238. 

T^T^COMPETENT  appraisals  and  con¬ 
sultations;  confidential  brokerage:  30 
years  of  honest  de<aling.  Styiies.  Roun¬ 
tree  &  Co..  625  Market  St.,  Son  Fran¬ 
cisco  5.  California. 


WRITE  FOR  NEW  UST  of  17  News¬ 
papers  priced  in  excess  of  $36,000. 
May  Brothers.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

WEEKLY— No  plant.  Fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  ambitious  beginner. 
$1,500.00  required.  Chart  Area  4. 

WEEKLY — Partnership.  Chart  Area 
3.  Aging  publisher  will  make  contract 
for  sole  ownership  at  his  death.  Cash 
re<iuired  $30,000. 

WEEKLY — To  settle  estate  must  sell 
for  $76,000  cash.  Exclusive  in  county. 
Nearly  hundred  years  old.  Building 
worth  $35,000.  Chart  Area  4.  Rare 
publishing  opportunity. 

PUBLISHERS  SERVICE. 

P.  O.  Box  3182 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

EASTERN  OREGON  COUNTY  seat 
weekly,  exclusive,  completely  modern 
shop,  good  job  business.  Well  over 
$30,000  gross,  priced  below  gross. 
$10,000  down,  lease  building  and  liv¬ 
ing  quarters  with  option.  Quick  sale 
necessary  because  of  other  interests. 
Gazette  Times.  Heppner,  Oregon. 


NEWSPAPER  properties  of  invest- 
T-  nr-  ment  quality:  The  DIAL  Agency,  66 

BILOXI,  Miss.  Adelaide.  Detroit.  Mich.  WO  3-3926. 


Entering  the  competition  for 
the  first  time,  the  two-year-old 
Jackson  State  Times  won  the 
Clas.s  A  general  excellence 
award  of  the  Mississippi  Press 
Association  this  year. 

In  the  Class  B  division  the 
honors  went  to  the  Clarksdale 
Press-Register,  founded  in  1867. 

Runnersup  in  Class  A  were 
the  Jackson  Clarion-Ledger  and 
Jackson  Daily  News;  in  Class 
B  they  were  the  West  Point 
Times  -  Leader  and 
Times. 

Winners  in  the  weekly  cate¬ 
gories  were  the  Aberdeen  Ex¬ 
aminer,  Scott  Cojinty  Times  and 
Itawamba  County  Times. 

Delmus  C 
the  Itawamba  County  Times, 
Fulton,  was  elected  president 
of  the  association.  | 


Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  135  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Publications  For  Sale 


TIDEWATER  OFFERING.  Weekly 
Newspaper  grossing  $56,000,  E&P 
Chart  Area  No.  2.  established  75 
years,  unopposed  in  town  of  3,000, 
circulation  2.560.  Modern  newspaper 
.vciicfiez  printing  plant:  7  employes.  Price 

$66,000.  Mention  No.  9050.  May 
Brothers,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


WEEKLIES-DAILIES 
WE  OFFER  an  outstanding  list  of 
Western  papers.  Why  not  write  for 
our  latest  Bulletin  now.  No  charge  or 
Harden,  editor  of  .  obligation. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
422  Hollywood  Security  Bldg. 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  Calif. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Lin*  Rotas  Each  Consacutiva 
Insartion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payabit  with 
order)  4  tines  9  50c  par  lino  each 
lasortlaa;  3  tines  O  55c:  2  9  60c; 
1  9  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Service. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS; 
4  tines  9  95c  per  liae  each  insertion; 
3  tines  9  31-00;  2  tines  9  31-05; 
1  9  $1.10.  3  line  nininun.  Add  20c 
far  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  infomation.)  Box 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  can- 
fidence.  Replies  nailed  daily.  Editor  A 
Publisher  reserves  the  ripht  to  edit  all 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Apate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Unet 

Tina 

Tines 

Haws 

Tints 

Tines 

564 

$510 

9430 

$405 

$370 

3330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

110 

70 

lOS 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  For  Sale 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  SOUTHEAST 
weekly.  Well  established  business.  Will 
sell  first  fair  offer.  Editor, 

Sumter  County  Journal 
York,  Alabama 


ARKANSAS  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEK-  | 
LY,  gross  $49,000  price  $37,500  on  ' 
reasonable  down  t>ayment.  Bailey-  | 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Ks. 

AILING,  AGING  WOMAN  publis-her, 
small  five  day  daily,  good  plant,  clear, 
will  sell  real  low  down  payment  to 
go-getter  couple  with  operating  funds ; 
low  interest,  20  years  to  pay ;  fastest 
growing  community  in  U.S.  Refer¬ 
ences  :  write  Box  2506,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

FOR  SALE— WEEKLY  SHOPPER. 
Best  location  on  Florida  gold  coast. 
Well  established,  grossing  $35,000  to 
$40,000.  Showing  excellent  net.  $7,000 
to  $10,000  down  payment.  Box  2503, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

THIS  prize-winning  Midwest  weekly 
is  pric^  to  sell  1  Gross  $27,700  and 
climbing.  Nets  owner  (not  a  printer) 
$10,128.  Real  buy  at  $26,000  including  I 
good  building.  Liberal  terms.  The 
DIAL  Agency,  66  Adelaide,  Detroit  1, 
Michigan. 

NORTHERN  OHIO  WEEKLY.  $19,000 
gross.  Will  sell  for  substantially  less. 
Modem  equipment.  Box  2531,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _  _  _ 


★  ★  ★  WESTERN  COUNTY  SEAT 
DAILY— only  newspaper  in  substantial, 
conservative  college  town.  Agricul¬ 
tural  economy.  Steady.  consistent 
growth  assured.  Machinery  adequate 
and  good.  Illness  makes  sale  necessary. 
Price  $300,000 — 29%  cash.  Financial 
references  required.  Exclusive  listing: 
Stypes,  Rountree  £  Co.,  625  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif, 


Publications  Wanted 


DAILY  in  South  grossing  $1,000,000 
to  $2,000,000,  for  cash  or  terms.  Pub¬ 
lishers  Service,  P.  O.  Box  3132, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Job  Shops  For  Sale 


JOB  PRINTING  PLANT 
Largest  and  best  equipped  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  city  of  40,000.  1956  gross  $65.- 
000.  Owner  in  ill  health.  Volume 
can  be  doubled  with  aggressive  man¬ 
agement.  Box  2426,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Award  Information 


ELIGIBLE  FOR  AWARDS?  The  Jour¬ 
nalism  AWARDS  Directory  can  tell 
you.  $5  copy.  PO  Box  434,  Rye,  N.Y. 


Press  Engineers 


PAUL  F.  BIRD 

Press  Erector,  Moving.  Rebuilding 
Flatbed  Semi-Cylindrical  Tubular. 
7  Oak  Court,  Islip,  New  York 
JU  1-0687 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTLING-MOVED-ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wire 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 
BArclay  7-9775 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


TELETYPESETTER  Multiface  Per¬ 
forator  #778  Good  condition,  price 
$1,200.00,  Deane  Funk,  Evening  Out¬ 
look,  Santa  Monica,  California. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


STEEL  COLUMN  RULE 


FOR  shrinking  ads — One  Point  body. 
Hairline  face  top  and  bottom,  any  col¬ 
umn  width  and  height — Send  tor  free 
survey  card. 

LEO  W.  HAUSMAN 
107  S.  83  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


20  FONTS  EACH  5.  5yj.  7-pt.  Regal 
with  bold,  $39  font.  TIMES,  Loudon- 
ville,  Ohio. 


Press  Room 


REID  V  BELT  drive  for  Linotyjje- 
Intertype  with  new  clutch  wheel 
$125.  Make  a  drive  to  go  above  and 
a  drive  to  hang  below.  Reid  Maga¬ 
zine  Racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  up 
to  suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid.  WILUAM  REID 
CO.,  2271  Clybourn,  Chicago  14,  III. 


INTERTYPE  G4-4,  with  Mohr  Saw. 
Quadder,  6-mold  Disk,  Other  Extras. 
Postwar.  Compton  Printing  Co.,  1029 
W.  Washington,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


USED  NEWSPAPER 
TURTLES 


Good  condition,  10  wooden  legs,  $30.00 
each.  12  steel  legs,  $45.00  each.  Deal 
with  Publisher,  western  Pennsylvania. 
Box  2532,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Complete  Plants 


BANKRUPTCY  SALE 
OF 

CONESTOGA  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Located  on  North  Christian  Street 
In  the  Township  of  Manheim 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania. 
THURSDAY.  JUNE  27th,  1957, 
Starting  10;00  A.M.,  E.D.S.T. 

BY  ORDER  OF 

UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT 
For  the  Etistern  District  of 
Pennsylvania 

In  Bankruptcy  Cause  No.  24914 
THE  IXILLOWING  will  be  sold  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Confirmation  of  the  Court 
— Free,  Clear,  and  Discharged  of  All 
Liens  and  Encumbrances: 

REAL  ESTATE— 2  Stoiy  Brick  and 
Cinder  Block  Construction  with 
Rear  All  Steel  Construction  and 
Cement  Floors — Fine  Office  Space 
and  Excellent  Loading  Facilities. 
This  Commercial  Building  Lends  it¬ 
self  to  any  Business  or  Industry. 
Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

At  the  same  time  will  be  sold  very 
Fine  Printing  Equipment  and  Office 
Furniture.  5  Intertype  Machines 
with  Electric  Pots  and  Gas  Pots,  19 
Full  Intertyiie  Magazines.  Ludlow 
22yj  Pica.,  Elrod  and  Elrod  molds, 
50  Font — Mats,  Nolan  Star-Saw  and 
others.  Linotype  Metalpigs,  Casters, 
Cabinets,  Steel  Tables,  45"  Seybold 
Paper  Cutter,  Miller  Major  Single 
Color  28x41  Babcock  Hand  Fee<l. 
Miehle  Vertical  V19580,  Kelly  Style 
B,  Kluge  12x18,  Heidelberger  Jobber, 
Golden  Platen  8.xl0,  Harris  Offset 
17x22  with  Spray  Gun.  Latham 
Punch,  Multigraph  Machine,  Perf¬ 
orating  Machine,  Folder,  Fine  Hoe 
Press— 32  Full  Pages,  64  Tabloid, 
Stereotype  Melting  Pot,  Trimmer  and 
Planes,  Plate  Former,  Sta-Hi  Dry 
Mat  Former,  Mat  Trimmer.  50  News¬ 
print  Roll  Cases,  12500  lbs.  _  of 
Stereotype  Metal-Plus.  Newsprint, 
amount  to  be  stated  at  time  of  sale. 
This  is  but-a-small  portion :  Listing 
15  Metal  Executive  and  Secretary 
Desks,  Filing  Cabinets,  Desk  Chairs, 
Files,  Safe,  12  Typewriters — Royal, 
Metal  Chairs,  Allen  Adding  Mach.. 
Time  Clock,  Dictaphone,  and  many 
fine  pieces  not  list^. 

INSPECTION— June  19th,  2  to  4  P.M. 
June  26th,  2  to  4  P.M.  or  by  appoint¬ 
ment. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Brochure  to  the 
Auctioneer. 

James  P.  Coho,  53  N.  Duke, 
Trustee  in  Bankruptcy  of 
Conestoga  Publishing  Company 
Jacques  H.  Geisenberger,  Attorney, 

40  N.  Duke,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

James  G.  Pennypacker,  Auctioneer, 
1540  New  Holland  Road, 
Kenhorst,  Reading,  Pa. 

Tel.  Reading — Franklin  4-1450 


GOSS  ROTARY  PRESS 
Full  ROP  Color 


8  Low  Constructions  Units 
1  Double  Highspeed  Folder 
Length  sheet  cutoff  22%* 
End  roll  Brackets  &  Hoists 
AC  Motor  Drive 


GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESS 


4  HSLC  Printing  Units 
1  Double  Highspeed  Folder 
Length  Sheet  Cutoff  22%* 
AC  Motor  Drive 
End  Roll  Brackets  &  Holsts 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


2-UNIT  DUPLEX 


32-Page  2-Unit  press,  AC  drive.  Pony 
Autoplate  and  all  stereotype  equipment. 
Available. 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


4  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 


23!}'i«  CUTOFF— TWIN  FOLDERS 
COLOR  LEADS  on  all  decks.  1  re¬ 
versible  deck.  1  reversible  cylinder  for 
2  colors.  Rolls  below  decks  which  are 
on  5'  substructure.  Height  of  press 
14'  6*.  length  42'.  4  Portable  color 

fountains. 

RUBBER  rollers  throughout.  Form 
rollers  new. 

SPEEDS  to  27,000  per  hour, 

75  h.p.  motor,  220  volt. 

PRINTING  63*,  will  take  up  to  72* 
paper. 

COMPLETE  stereo  equipment  in¬ 
cluding  Pony  casting  unit  and  4  ton  pot. 

C.  B.  Floyd. 
Vancouver  Herald, 


Vancouver,  B.C. 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 


Portable,  adaptable  all  types  rotary 
presses  except  flat  beds.  Moderate  price 


OKLA.  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS 

1633  W.  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Call  RE  6-8841. 


GOSS  6  UNIT  PRESS 


3  color  cylinders,  AC  Drive,  23  A* 
cutoff.  Available  October. 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


UPPER  Former  for  Unitubular,  Sub¬ 
structure  with  spindles,  tension  blocks 
for  4-Unit  Unitubular.  Available. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


NEWSPRINT  ROLL  HOIST— Brand 
New  Gifford-Wood ;  Delivered  but  never 
installed.  Purchased  this  year  for 
new  building  currently  under  con¬ 
struction.  Now  considered  unneces¬ 
sary  with  building  design  changes.  Has 
ll'-6*  drop,  accommodate  up  to  40" 
diameter  rolls  and  1800  pounds.  40 
feet  per  minute,  push  button  control 
top  and  bottom.  Write  F.  L.  Arnold. 
Mechanical  Superintendent,  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25,  40. 
50,  75  H.P.  A.C.  George  C.  Oxford. 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUEs 


Press  Room 


•  •  • 

EXCEPTIONAL  VALUES 
out  of  the  former 
BOSTON  POST 


14  HOE  PRESSES  223/;' 


Made  up  as  2-3-4-5-6  and  8  unit  -j 
plete  presses,  double  folders,  cor.\.: 
All  end  fed  with  power  roll  hoins. 


HOE  MONARCH  #2  MAT  ROlLlf 
GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER 
100  Steel  Stereotype  Chases  ll\ 
36  Steel  Makeup  Turtles 
6'  Steel  makeup  tables  with  ■ 
STEREOTYPE  EQUIPME.NT 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQLIPMEiT 
LEWIS-SHEPARD  CLAMP  Tl' 
newsprint  handling  truck  with  : 
tery  charger. 


Everything  priced  for  qu'ci 
sale  and  Immediate  removj 


Ben  Shulman  Associates 
60  E.  42  St.. 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Oxford  7-4590 


Ky 


\m 

K- 


Th 


WE  OFFER  ONE  OF  THE  LAECI 
AND  FINEST  SELECTION  OF  Ci 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES.  MAS, „ 
WITH  MODERN  <X»LOR  FAQIITIBK 


11 


24  PG.  GOSS  UNITUBE (19; 

6  UNITS,  all  reversible,  and  ! 
ble  Color  Decks.  Balloon  Former,  i 
Drive,  Complete  Stereo.  Aia. -I 
Spring  1958. 


.^3. 


24  PG.  GOSS  DEKATUBE 

6  COLOR  Pans  &  CompsniatoB  M 
O>lors.  Balloon  Former— Vacui^K*' 
Stereo.  Press  Only  6  Years  Old. 
Available  Immediately. 

Location:  Appleton,  Wise. 


3  UNITS  scon 

with  2  extra  COLOR  Couples 
Fed  Press — 239is — Stereo— A(3. 
Location:  Portsmouth.  Va. 


6  UNIT  scon 

Multi-type— 22%"  Cut-off.  .flO.P 
SPOT  COLOR.  8-arm  ReeU  • 
sions.  Complete  Stereo. 

Location :  Detroit,  Michigan. 


3  UNIT  HOE 

Fed,  22%  *  Cut-off 


Floor  icT,, 

Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  — 
Fountains. 

Location :  Perth  Amboy.  N.  J- 


6  or 


7  UNIT  GOSS  PRf- 
223/V 

ARCH  TYPE  Unit: 


ARCH  TYPE  Units- Whits 
Bearings,  Cline  3  Arm  Keels  siw  ^Rlj,l 
sions.  Trackage  and  Turntable-  • 
able  Immediately — Located  Dsu®  I 


16  PG.  DUPLEX  tubular 

dk  %  pg.  Folder— Stereo-AC. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIA'l 

60  E.  42nd  ST..  NEW  YORK 

oxford  7-4590 
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KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


12  Goss  double 
width  units 


3  double  folders — 
23-9/16"  cutoff 

Substructure — Cline 
Automatic  Reels 
Angle  Bars  over  each  unit 
Four  125  hp.  DC  drives 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  16  OXford  7-4590 


Stereotype 

NEW  HALL  MAT 
ROLLER 


'■immediately  AVAILABLE 
KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
or 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 

5601  W.  31st  Street 
Chicago  50,  Illinois 


32-PAGE  TUBULAR 


Amply  heavy  enough  for  the  small 
daily  and  all-around  purposes.  Equip¬ 
ped  with  5  H.P.  motor  and  many 
other  features. 

We  also  make  Form  Tables  6'  and 
8'  Makeup  Tables,  pumps,  chipping 
blocks,  etc. 

Also  many  other  useful  rebuilt  arti¬ 
cles. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
STAMFORD.  CONN. 


re  s  now  available,  AC  drive,  all 
.-"-type  equipment. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

0.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


AILY  NEWSPAPER  PUBUSHERS, 
you  ne^  now  or  contemplate  won 
^hange  in  your  printing  equipment, 
■  •to  for  our  bi-weekly  list  of  new 
pr  nt's  of  rebuilt  Webs  and  Flat- 
May  Brothers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


64  PAGE 
GOSS 
SPEEDLINER 


FOR  SALE — Pony  Autoplate,  complete 
with  AC  motor  and  metal  pump  for 
22%"  length,  plates.  Dealer.  Box 

2514,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE 

MAT  ROLLER,  heavy  duty.  Hammond 
Trim  O  Saw  and  Strip  material  cabinet. 
12  newspaper  form  trucks  and  chasea. 
Mat  humidor,  galley  cabinets,  etc.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Converting  to  offset. 
Home  News,  3026  Ridge  Ave.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  21,  Pennsylvania. 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER,  some  back 
shop  knowledge,  capable  of  taking  full 
charge;  small  daily,  references;  state 
salary  first  letter;  Leader,  Lovington, 
New  Mexico. 


Four  Units,  Color  Cylinder  for 

full  color 

■'  Cut  Off,  9  column  width 
'■rs,  AC  drive,  Cutler-Hammer  con- 
’  reconditioned.  Bay  window  ar- 
underfed 

available  FEBRUARY,  1958 

AD  T*f,®  producing  excellent 
r.  full  color  printing  as  well  as 
^  ™tt’^l»tly.  Excellent  condi- 
"■■'t*  for  sample  editions. 

'  oe  seen  in  operation  at 

THE  LA  CROSSE  TRIBUNE 
LA  CROSSE,  WISCONSIN 


Wanted  to  Bu> 


Cash.  Complete  Plants. 
I,  'n^vidual  Machines  and  Equip- 

-anywher.'  in  U.S.A. 

^■N'TCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
'  B«)*dway,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 

Duplex  ’  or~Go8s 
iiat'  “nd  when 

•  Northern  Machine  Works, 


M  j*L  c.  macnin 

N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6.  Pa. 

^'tabfeiH  oT.P?*’:;  or  FUtbedT 

*  E  49  c,  * JHI'  BEHRENS, 

42  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 

-BLOWS,  Linos,  Intertypes,  mats. 

533  p,.**‘'**“t  Matrix  Mart 

Plymouth  Court.  Chicago  6,  Ill. 
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Circulation 


A  REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  the 
right  man  as  assistant  and  understudy 
for  circulation  manager  on  40,000 
evening  and  Sund.ay  newspaper  in 
fast-growing  area.  Knowledge  of  Lit¬ 
tle  Merchant  plan  essential.  Attractive 
incentive  bonus.  Give  experience  in 
detail,  references,  and  starting  salary 
desired.  Box  2455,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— around 
35,  experienced,  promotion  minded. 
Little  Merchant  training.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  progressive  field  of  20,000 
circulation.  Chart  Area  3.  State  age. 
exi^erience,  references,  salary  require¬ 
ment.  Box  2442,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Have  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  seasoned  man 
who  may  be  an  assistant  now.  Give 
full  particulars  in  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion.  Chart  Area  6.  Reply  Box  2422, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

FAST  GROWING  20.000  suburban, 
metropolitan  daily.  Applicant  must  he 
cost-conscious,  experienced  in  Little 
Merchant  and  carrier  boy  promotions. 
ABC  procedures  and  able  to  develop 
circulation  without  phone  campaigns 
or  contests.  Future  unlimited  with 
excellent  salary  and  bonus  plan.  All 
replies  held  in  absolute  confidence. 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  2534,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  young, 
ABC.  5  day  daily,  3,000  circulation. 
Little  Merchant  Plan.  Salary  and 
commission.  Roseville  Press  Tribune, 
Roseville  California. 


HELP  WANTED 
Circulation 


WANTED:  CIRCULATION  AND 
PROMOTION  MANAGER 
FOR  MEXICO 

Must  be  completely  familiar  with 
modern  promotion  methods  in  order  to 
increase  and  maintain  large  circulation 
of  popular  magazines  throughout  the 
Spanish  speaking  world.  Person  re¬ 
quired  must  not  be  afraid  of  hard  work 
and  have  plenty  of  new  ideas.  Prefer 
someone  now  employed  but  seeking 
better  job.  Please  send  complete  bro¬ 
chure  and  salary  expected.  Must  be 
willing  to  live  in  Mexico.  Applications 
will  be  held  in  strictest  confidence. 
Box  2505,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED — Young  circulation  manager 
for  challenge  on  small  daily  with  great 
potential.  Splendid  living  conditions. 
Chart  Area  4.  Box  2536,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ Classified  Advertising _ 

CLASSIFIED 

Need  crack  want-ad  man  to  rejuvenate 
Classified  department  and  rebuild  linage 
to  former  peak.  Chart  Area  5.  Box 

2612.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  —  Experieneed  Cla.ssified 
Manager  for  daily  of  7,000  circulation. 
Bright  future  in  an  expanding  com¬ 
munity.  Sell  yourself  first  letter.  Box 
2509,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
outstanding  Northern  New  England 
daily  30-60,000  class  in  lake-mountain 
area.  Real  opportunity  for  top-fiight 
young  producer  with  good  record  and 
real  ambition.  All  benefits  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  go  as  far  as  ability  merits. 
Write  Box  2309,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  top 
salesman  on  5  man  ad  staff,  morning 
daily  over  13.000  circulation.  Chart 
Area  5.  Permanent  with  strong  future. 
Hospitalization,  company  paid  pension 
and  cash  benefit  plan,  salary  and 
bonus.  Write  airmail  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  as  to  extierience,  references,  age, 
marital  status  and  minimum  salary 
desired  to  Box  2323,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AD  SALHSMAN  with  some  experience 
needed  by  evening-Sunday  paper  of 
35,000  in  rich  agricultural  area  of 
North  Dakota.  Air  base  construction 
forec.asts  rapid  growth  of  market. 
Salary  open.  Hospitalization.  Vacation 
with  pay.  Write  or  call  Advertising 
Manager,  Herald,  Grand  Forks.  N.  D. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  Aggres¬ 
sive,  Promotional  minded,  good  on 
layouts,  every  possibility  of  advance¬ 
ment,  Salary  and  monthly  bonus. 
Give  complete  resume,  references. 
Jno.  Q.  I.amhert,  Natchez  Democrat, 
Natchez,  Mississippi _ 

WASHINGTON  .'ITATE  DAILY  has 
immediate  opportunity  for  experienced 
display  salesman.  We  seek  an  excep¬ 
tional  salesman  with  layout,  copywrit¬ 
ing  and  merchandising  ability  who 
wants  to  get  ahead  fast  on  small, 
modern  daily  serving  rich  county. 
Good  starting  salary  in  line  with  ex¬ 
perience  plus  bfinus.  Earnings  will 
increase  according  to  lineage  produced. 
Just  a  few  miles  from  Puget  Sound, 
this  is  a  boating  and  sportsman’s 
paradise!  Send  resume,  references  and 
present  salary  to  Box  2432,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ _ 

DUE  TO  PROMOTIONS  we  have  an 
opening  for  an  experienced  young 
display  salesman  and  layout  man. 
Attractive  salary  and  incentive  ar¬ 
rangement.  Immediate  employment. 
Give  experience  in  detail,  references, 
and  starting  salary  required.  Box 

24.56.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

YOU  TELL  US,  if  you  are  qualified 
to  step  into  a  permanent  position  on 
our  advertising  staff.  We  need  a  young 
man  with  some  experience,  willing  to 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  earn  a  good 
salary,  plus  many  other  benefits.  Job 
has  fine  potential  in  city  of  63,000. 
Write  James  W.  Trevitt,  Advertising 
Director.  The  New  Castle  News,  New 
Castle,  Pennsylvania. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 

HAVE  YOU  HAD  newspaper  local 
retail  display  advertising  experience? 
Do  you  want  to  work  with  a  hard 
hitting  team  of  enthusiastic  salesmen? 
Do  you  want  a  decent  starting  salary 
and  honest  incentive  plan  and  a  re¬ 
ward  for  personal  efforts  and  results? 
Plus  the  satisfaction  of  good  working 
conditions  and  the  security  of  a  Guild 
contract?  The  Lima  Citizen  has  an 
opening  for  a  display  salesman  ex¬ 
perienced.  Here  is  a  real  opportunity, 
with  a  well  charted  progression  for 
the  energetic,  determined  salesman 
unafraid  of  tough  competition.  Write 
us,  giving  full  details  on  experience, 
background,  education,  health,  physi¬ 
cal  description,  etc.  Address  your  com¬ 
munication  to: 

Frank  J.  Klein,  Advertising  Manager 
The  Lima  Citizen 
323  N.  Elizabeth 
Lima,  Ohio. 


I  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
I  Top  flight  manager  who  must  be  sound 
'  administrator  as  well  as  salesman  to 
direct  both  display  and  Classified  on 
paper.  Chart  Area  5.  town  of  40,000. 
Box  2511,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

PROOFREADER 


Philadelphia  pharmaceutical  manu¬ 
facturer  requires  proofreader  with 
one  or  two  years’  experience.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Minimum  salary  187. 
Pleasant  working  conditions  and 
liberal  benefits.  Send  resume  of 
education  and  experience. 


BOX  2510,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  must  be 
experienced  in  handling  local  and 
national  advertising.  Newspaper  located 
Chart  Area  1,  over  35.000  daily  cir¬ 
culation,  over  10,000,000  lines  annual 
advertising  produced.  Advertising  staff 
of  15.  This  is  a  fine  opimrtunity  for 
an  advertising  manager  or  a  qualified 
assistant  who  wants  to  move  up.  Give 
experience,  naming  newspapers  served, 
circulation,  and  advertising  volume  in 
first  letter.  Address  Box  2528,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Good  Job 
in  air-oonditioned  office  for  experienced 
advertising  manager  -  salesman.  Good 
starting  pay.  plus  health  and  life 
insurance,  paid  vacations  and  holidasrs. 
High  pressure  not  wanted.  Prefer  man 
around  85  to  40— no  beginners,  please. 
Write  all  to  W.  J.  Carmichael,  Daily 
Freeman-Journal,  Webster  City,  Iowa. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN,  strong 
on  promotions ;  salary  plus  commission. 

Leader,  Lovington,  New  Mexico. _ 

ADVERTISING  ^UCITOR.  aggres¬ 
sive  salesman,  good  on  copy  and  lay¬ 
out.  Southern  New  Jersey  daily.  Salary 
3125  plus  bonus.  Must  have  car.  Ad¬ 
vancement.  Many  company  benefits. 

I  Give  experience  and  references  to  Box 
2524,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOB  APPLICANTS; 

Simplify  your  correspond¬ 
ence  to  E&P  Box  advertisers 
with  Printed  employment  Ap- 
I  plication  forms.  You  may 
j  have  a  supply  by  sending  a 
I  self-addressed  envelope  with 
6c  IN  STAMPS  to  Editor  & 
I  Publisher,  Classified  Dept., 
1700  Times  Tower,  N.  Y.  36, 
N.  Y.  (Just  another  E&P 
I  helpful  service) 
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HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 

AD  SALESMAN  (good)  to  head  de¬ 
partment  tri-weekly.  Capable  continuous 
lively  promo. ion.  Resume,  salary  re- 
quii'ements.  Chieitain,  S  corro,  N.  M. 


AI)  MAN  NEEDED,  good,  i)eimanent, 
for  the  fast  growing  Farmington  Daily 
Times.  Just  moved  into  entirely  new 
$400,000  plant.  Present  circulation 
6,600  will  be  10,000  ne.xt  year.  Ideal 
climate,  near  mountains,  hunting  and 
fishing.  This  is  a  place  where  you 
can  make  your  home.  Starting  salary 
$100  or  l)etter  i>er  week,  deiiending  on 
qualifications.  Plus  bonus  plan  based 
on  net  billing.  Send  resume,  etc., 
to  Bill  Neal,  Advertising  Manager. 
Farmington  Daily  Times,  Farmington, 
New  Mexico. 


Editorial 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  (ADMIN¬ 
ISTRATIVE  DIRECTOR)  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Optometric  Association. 
Must  locate  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Harrisburg.  Position  includes  edit¬ 
ing  state  journal.  Box  2325,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  for  city  beat,  general 
assignment.  Knowledge  of  si>orts, 
photography  preferred.  No  drinkers 
need  apply.  Job  ready  August  1.  Mid¬ 
west  e.xiierience  given  preference. 
Write  in  full  to  Morning  Times. 
Frankfort,  Indiana.  References  will 
be  checked. 


WOMAN'S  EDITOR  for  afternoon 
newspaper  (26,000)  in  ideal  southern 
city.  Should  be  strong  on  features, 
layouts.  Write  Paul  Barrett,  ME. 
Greenville  Piedmont,  Greenville.  S.  C. 

FREE 

MONTHLY  JOB  MARKET  letter, 
with  list  of  available  jobs  and  nation¬ 
wide  employment  conditions.  Bill  McKee 
Birch  Personnel,  59  E.  Madison,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 


EDITOR,  for  daily,  at  present  small¬ 
est  in  New  York  State,  but  with  sig¬ 
nificant  iwtential.  Heie  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  join  an  orgatiization  with 
a  program  for  e.xpansion.  Looking  for 
all  round  man,  strong  on  local  news, 
who  wants  small  town  life,  upiier 
Hudson  Valley.  Permanent  situation. 
Write  Oliver  Stalter,  Daily  Post. 
Saugerties,  New  York. 

HAVE  REPORTING-EDITING  job  for 
college  graduate  interested  in  working 
for  ABC  weekly  with  circulation  over 
3500.  We’re  looking  for  someone  who 
is  interested  in  settling  down  in  South 
Louisiana  city  of  12,500.  Working  con¬ 
ditions  are  good,  e<niipment  excellent 
and  we  will  start  the  right  man  at 
$85  a  week  with  guaranteed  raises 
and  other  benefits.  Box  2405,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AWARD  WINNING 

Chart  Area  5  daily  p.m.  has  oi)eninn 
for  hard-hitting  city  editor.  Must  be 
heavy  on  local  and  able  to  keep  com¬ 
petent  staff  busy.  Prefer  mature  per¬ 
son  rather  than  “boy  wonder*’.  Circu¬ 
lation  23,000  and  growing.  City  is 
also  growing  and  is  one  of  the  best 
places  in  U.S.  to  raise  children.  Posi¬ 
tion  oi>en  now.  Box  2424,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

P.M.  DAILY  deep  south  city  of  150,000 
seeks  all  around  working  newspaper¬ 
man  to  take  over  Managing  Editorship. 
No  Sunday  edition.  Good  hospitaliza¬ 
tion,  retirement  plans.  Prefer  Chart 
Area  9,  5,  4,  or  3.  Write  giving  com¬ 
plete  resume,  salary  requirements. 
Box  2425,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  beginning  journalism 
grad  preferred.  Good  starting  salary, 
excellent  advancement  opportunity  on 
10,600  daily  with  young  staff.  Box 
2408,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  small  California  daily. 
General  assignment,  emphasis  on  agri¬ 
cultural  news.  Box  2430,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  must  also  cover  I 
general  beat.  Small  daily  morning 
tabloid.  Northern  Wyoming  Daily 
News,  Worland,  Wyoming. 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  Small  mid-western 
college  city.  Must  have  some  exjeri- 
ence  or  be  recent  J-grad.  Box  2423,  j 
Exlitor  &  Publisher.  ! 

TOP  GRADE  REPORTER  rewrite  man  i 
for  general  assignments  on  medium  i 
size  afternoon  daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  1 
Good  pay,  (well  over  $100.00),  6  day  I 
week,  other  benefits.  Near  metropoli-  ’ 
tan  areas.  Only  fully  exiierienced  need 
apply,  no  beginners.  Give  full  details 
first  letter.  Box  2449,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
lisher.  I 

I  COMBINATION  WIRE  editor  ^ 

I  general  a.ssignment  man  for  afternoon 
’  daily  in  progressive  Michigan  com¬ 
munity.  Top  working  conditions.  Salary  ' 
commensurate  with  experience  and  ' 
ability.  Paid  vacations  and  other  bene-  ' 
fits.  Herald-Press,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 
EXPERIENCElTNEWSM^Iror  sports  ' 
and  wire  news.  Converting  semi-  i 
weekly  to  daily.  City  15,000.  Minden  ' 
(Louisiana)  Press. 

EXPERIENTiED  REPO^eIi  fciT  ' 
Southern  California  daily ;  ideal  city  ’ 
near  Los  Angeles.  Detail  background, 
give  references.  Opportunity  to  grow 
with  progressive  paper.  Box  2502,  ; 
Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

FARM  EDITOR,  ad  salesman  com-  | 
bined,  capable  developing  farm  section ;  1 
Leader,  Lovington,  New  Mexico. 
FLORIDA  metropolitan  paper  seeks 
sports  desk  man  who  will  do  some  | 
writing.  Box  2529,  Editor  &  Publislier.  \ 
GENERAL  REPORTER  needed  by  the 
Brownsville  (Texas)  Herald.  Full  de-  ' 
teils  in  first  letter.  j 

REPORTER  —  Experienced,  1st  class, 
regular  beat ;  photography  experience 
desirable.  State  qualifications,  refer¬ 
ences.  Managing  Editor,  Gazette, 
Janesville,  Wisconsin. 

SOCIETY  EDITOR,  capable  of  develop¬ 
ing  good  section ;  $60  week.  Flare, 
Hobbs.  New  Mexico, 

TWO  JOBS  open  soon — good  writer- 
reporter  with  two-three  years  daily 
experience  and  man  capable  of  handling 
rim  or  desk.  Should  be  in  20*s,  reside 
in  west  Chart  Area  11  since  personal 
interview  required ;  responsible,  sober, 
personable.  congenial.  References 
checked.  Probably  largely  night  work, 

5  shifts.  Morning  daily  20,000.  State 
background,  military  status,  education, 
experience,  expectable  salary  if  wish 
consideration.  Box  2500,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 

;  WANTED — Accurate  and  colorful  news 
j  reporter  for  weekly.  Woman  preferred. 

;  Box  2539,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^  YOUNG  REPORTER-Photographer  to 
edit  consolidated  semi-weekly  news- 
1  paper  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl- 
'  vania.  Position  available  immediately. 
Good  working  conditions,  delightful 
community.  A.  C.  Alspach,  Quarry- 
ville  Sun-Ledger,  Quarryville,  Pa. 
YOUNG  WOMAN  with  journalism  edu¬ 
cation  or  college  graduate  with  year’s 
newspaper  experience  for  No.  2  spot 
'  on  women’s  department  desk  and  so- 
'  ciety.  Managing  Editor,  Post-Crescent, 
Appleton,  Wisconsin. 

CITY  AND  WIRE  EDITOR 
Capable  directing,  training  staff,  step- 
j  ping  up  local  coverage  Michigan  daily, 
city  of  13,000.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  younger  man  capable  of  earning 
and  ultimately  moving  into  top  edi¬ 
torial  spot.  Send  resume,  salary  ex- 
pected  to  Box  2537,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WIRE  DESK  SLOT  open  for  young 
man  with  real  ambition  to  advance 
with  fast  growing  daily  in  northeast 
Ohio.  Innate  ability  and  drive  are  more 
important  than  experience.  If  you’re 
interested  call  or  write  Mr.  Palmer. 
News-Herald,  Willoughby,  Ohio.  WH 
2-2100. 


Mechanical 


ROTARY  PRESSMAN  urgently  needed 
by  member  paper  with  3-unit  48-page 
Goss  press.  If  interested,  write  PNPA, 
2717  N.  Front  St..  Harrisburg,  Penna. 


HELP  WANTED 

INSTRUCTION 

Mechanical 

Classified  Advertising 

PRINTER-ADMAN  for  display  com-  ' 
position  on  daily  newspaper.  Steady 
imsition  with  fringe  benefits.  The  Daily  j 
Eagle,  Claremont,  New  Hampshire.  ! 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
— for  California  publisher  in  thorougrhly 
modern  union  shop.  Not  in  metropolis 
tan  area.  Must  be  experienced  in 
medium  size  dailies.  State  experience,  ^ 
family  status,  waf^e  expected,  avail- 
ability,  references.  Strictly  confidential. 
Box  2507,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MORE  SALES-POWER 

FOR  CLASSIFIED  STAFFERS! 

ABILITY  to  sell  more  linage  and  ^ 
up  more  contracts  .  .  .  Ne*  pi 
and  happiness  in  their  work-'j* 
are  benefits  enrollees  from  over  3 
daily  papers  report  they’ve  gv; 
from  the  Howard  Parish  Cornu  i 
Classified  Advertising. 

YOU  get  individualized  attention 
this  20-lesson  correspondence  cos-s 
It  explains  tested  sales,  servicin,  r 
copywriting  techniques  that  t*j 
in  easy-to-follow  style. 

TOTAL  FEE.  $66.  For  more  su 
power,  increased  copywriting  ab.t 
and  greater  job-happiness,  mail  vz 
application  with  initial  $15  payss 
today. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertisin, 
Tested  Want  Ads  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.  W.  79th  Street, 
Miami  47,  Florida 

Photography 

AhTERNOON  DAILY  needs  experi-  i 
enced  photographer.  News-Journal,  ‘ 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

ADVERTISING  ’ 

PROMOTION  SUPERVISOR 

WE  ARE  searching:  for  a  man  experi¬ 
enced  in  creative  newspaper  advertising; 
to  head  the  advertising;  promotion 
section  of  our  Central  Promotion  De¬ 
partment.  He  must  be  able  to  prepare 
and  supervise  preparation  of  sales 
presentations  and  brochures,  real  kcmkI 
copy  and  produce  Kood  layout  ideas 
in  rough  form.  He  will  supervise  two 
other  persons  in  the  section,  and  will  i 
have  assistance  from  the  art  and 
clerical  sections.  For  the  right  man, 
our  4,000  Daily,  3,000  Sunday  news-  { 
papers  afford  an  excellent  opportunity. 
Mid-west  location.  Write  fully,  include  i 
salary  requirements  to  Box  2530,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  ' 

Linotype  School 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  —  Young  man  | 
handle  sports  publicity  northeastern  ! 
college.  Ability  take  photos,  handle 
photo  finishing  desirable.  Excellent 

opportunities  for  advancement  in  gen¬ 
eral  instituticnal  public  relations. 
Salary  $3,800.  Reply  Box  2501,  Editor 
Publisher. 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 

1  LOGAN,  OHIO 

1  Linotype,  Intertype  Instnictinn 

Free  Information 

1  SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Salesmen 

Administrative 

TO  TRAVEL  MIDWEST  for  leading 
newspaper  equipment  dealer  calling  on 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers.  Must 
have  background  in  this  tyi)e  selling 
or  ex|)erience  in  newspaper  or  com¬ 
mercial  printing  plant  with  desire  to 
enter  sales  work.  Salary  and  commis¬ 
sion.  Promising  future  for  man  with 
ability  and  ambition.  Age  25  to  45 
prelerretl.  Box  No.  2400,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CHART  AREA  10  preferably  Ar.ioi 
— Operate  weekly  am  also  repora 
photographer  some  ads  on  am^l  d*  l 
On  this  job  10  years,  35,  family,  p 
knowledge  and  experience  circula:a 
reporting,  printing,  management  -'3 
daily.  In  Chart  Area  10.  July  F 
for  interview.  Harry  Ritter,  Box  -I 
Burlington,  Kansas. 

1  AM  LOOKING  for  a  publisher »( 
needs  a  good  healthy  right  arn  ‘ 
twenty-five  years  newspaper  a^r  -' 
ing  and  administrative  know-bo»  | 
medium  size  daily  field;  whociB^? 
a  firm  but  fair  hand  to  personael*'' 
labor  problems  with  tact, 
and  good  humor  and  who 
importance  of  making  and 
of  saving  a  dollar.  Am  looking^, 
feet-on-the-desk  job.  Confidentiti*  A  4 
able  in  30  days.  If  interested* 
Box  2302,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ 

Syndicate  Salesmen 

EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN  wanted 
to  handle  a  single  daily  feature.  Some 
travel.  State  exiierience,  current  jiosi- 
tion  and  salary  required.  Box  2541, 
Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

SALESMAN  calling  on  newspajiers 
who  can  handle  another  feature.  State 
territory  and  terms.  Box  2542,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


S2 


EDITOR  PUBLISHER  for  June  2Z 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


CNERAL  MANAGER  of  35,000  daily  ,  ADVERTISING  MANAGER— 10  years 
ailable  August  1st,  due  to  amalga-  |  experience,  dailies  6  to  8  thousand  in 
ition.  ^ks  manager  or  assistant  i  midwest  and  south,  including  5  years 
liiisher  post  similar  size,  or  produc*  .  Retail  Manager  6,000  Daily.  Dux  2526, 
)n  manager  larger  paper.  Age  46.  1  Editor  &  Publisher. 

years  experience  in  above  posts.  DISPLAY-CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
•efer  Chart  Area  11  or  12.  TraveliriK  [  small  weekly  presently  5  years 
is  area  for  interview;s  July  fifteenth,  metropolitan  220,000  daily,  33, 

IX  2434,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  |  years  advertisinj;  experience.  Chart 

WAS  AN  EDITOR-PUBUSHER  * 

)R  UNITYPO  because  of  the  oppor- 
iiity  it  gave  for  principled  journal- 

n  with  a  flair.  Who  else  wants  a  Editorial 

!ll  educated,  production-and-cost-  .  ■ 

v\7  stylist  and  staff  builder?  Also  PICTTURE  EDITOR.  National  maga- 
ow  magazine.  Public  Relations  work  zine  exi)eriencc.  Know  photography, 
d  college  teaching.  Novel  to  be  B.A.  Box  1327,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
blished  in  fall.  Age  34.  Resume  on 

lucst.  Box  2437,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ATTENTION  EDITORS  NORTH  OF 

-  THE  MASON-DIXON  UNE! 

Circulation  10-YEAR  MAN  with  wide  variety  of 

iCRESSIVE  aRCUI-ATION  MAN-  experience,  now  reporting  on 

:ER  ten  years  present  job  wants  to  1  southern  daily,  wants 

ccate  in  South  or  Southwest  before  i”"  medium  size 

rtember  1.  A.B.C.  Little  Merchant,  includes  many  beaU. 

room,  and  Mail  Circulation.  Look-  e<l>t>ng  and  makeup.  Has  goc^ 

for  top  job  on  small  paper  or  "*** 

-  nant  on  larger  one.  Willing  to  Box  2214,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

;rk  for  salary  but  prefer  commis-  - 

r:.  Available  on  reasonable  notice.  I  *  HAVE  40  YEARS  to  give  newspaper 
x  2409.  Editor  &  Publisher.  I  Aeld.  Start  anywhere  if  it  has  fu- 

- I  ture.  Service  discharge  June  28.  Col- 

YEAR  OLD  CIRCULATION  MAN-  lege  daily,  military  intelligence  back- 
iKR  desires  change.  12  to  25,000  I  ground:  single,  ambitious,  like  hard 
Background  includes:  ABC,  lit-  I  work.  Write  Box  2222,  Biditor  &  Pub- 
merchant,  mail,  office,  dealer,  |  lisher. 

■cc:.  and  transportation  on  75.000  - 

d  12,000  dailies.  Started  as  a  carrier  SPORTS  EDITOR — 26,  Two  years  ex- 

y  and  moved  up.  Not  a  know  it  all,  iierience.  Prefer  Chart  Area  2.  Box 

hard  work  and  efficiency  will  2217,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ip  any  problem.  Chart  areas  11.  12  - 

Texas.  Box  2401,  Editor  &  Pub-  PERFORM  DIFFERENT  translations 

her.  and  summaries  from  Russian,  German 

- and  Latvian  languages.  ICducation — 

RfULATION  MAN  WILLING  TO  University,  specialty  —  agriculture 

ORK.  Two  and  a  half  years  ex-  sciences  and  biology.  Box  2312,  Editor 

hewe  hard  worker,  not  a  drifter.  &  Publisher. 

years  old,  married,  one  child.  B’orce-  - 

and  pleasing  personality  carries  SPORTS  EDITOR— MIDWEST  daily. 

Employed  on  13,000  ABC  daily.  7  years,  seeks  change.  Prefer  sports, 

rorch  delivery.  Specializing  in  the  might  be  interested  in  another  edi- 

I  tie  Merchant  Plan.”  Desire  op-  ■  torial  line.  Can  handle  photography, 
rtjnity  to  kicate  in  California.  Write  fe.atures,  some  cartooning.  BA,  mar- 

Box  2523,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ried.  vet.  Box  2306,  Editor  &  Pub- 

-  _ _ _ _ _  lisher. 

_  Classified  Advertising  [  TOP-FLIGHT  WRITER  and  editor 

-A.ssiFIVt)  mTvTTmTd  -  available  August  15.  Heavy  public 

vertisinc  •IANAGI'.R.  20  years  j  relations  and  information  background, 
ers  *t'*'*'ij*"*'*n  metropolitan  ■  Civic  leader  and  executive.  Resume. 
I  Relocate.  Box  2457,  Editor  &  Box  2303,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

•A.ysiFIED  MANAGER _ Recognized  '  DESKMAN — Experienced  sports,  wire, 

J  producer.  Available  now.  Box  reiKirting.  Capable  managing  editor 

'•t'  Editor  &  Publisher.  i  siwt  medium  daily.  Seek  greater  chal- 

IkS.SIFIKn  MAMxr'i.'o  U  . - ;  responsibility.  Young,  aggressive. 

t  ^  manager  who  knows  good  references.  Box  2328,  Editor  & 

(  questions  and  the  answers.  Thor-  Publisher. 

fniy  familiar  all  phases.  12  years  ' - 

Snw’’  ®  P''®*^"*  spot.  Travel  for  ABLE  YOUNG  MAN  with  year’s  ex- 

lit,, r  t.  **P®nse.  Box  2508.  perience  as  byline  writer  Brooklyn 

a  Publisher.  daily  desires  position  on  small  daily 

_ _ _  ,  or  weekly,  general  assignments  or 

n;.„i  Tj  ~  '  sports.  3  years  A.P.,  N.Y.  References 

L  splay  Aavertising _  and  samples.  Draft  exempt.  Chart 

IB  WITH  A  i:>TTa.TrT>r,  Area  2,  3  preferred.  Box  2427,  Editor 


Classified  Advertising 


liter  &  Publisher. 

i  Display  Advertising 


iqg  Manager  or  Assistant.  Inter- 
^  arranged.  Chart  Area 
or  12.  Box  2318.  Editor  &  Pub- 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 


her.  ■  lor  «  ruD-  g  yEAR  experience  includes  writing 

YOir^pi-n - giant  corporation,  daily  newspaper 

is  f'.*''.  A  young  (25)  aggres-  iprizewinning  reporter),  business  mag- 
i„^“y®'^*sing  salesman  ?  Presently  azine.  Box  2451,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

opwrtunV*''Ma“ri^^*vet™  rel-  CALIFOR.NIA!  Experience  news- 
Krad  1  vMcsl  woman  seeks  {general  assi^^nment  on 

M  and‘’’di,p’;S.^  ^"p?:^urer''Frne  Box  2446,  ^jtoj^&  P^blis^r, 

ei-snces.  Box  2450,  Mitor  (t'  PuIh  <TfACKERJACK  REPORTER,  feature 

L!!: _  writer,  suburban  specialist  available. 

tVFnTioiv„rT - -  '  Seeks  paper  with  pride,  guts.  Metro- 

director.  39,  fully  '  iiolitan  daily,  wire  service  in  eight 
®'”;iable  production  record.  years  experience.  MU  grad,  family, 
^'rning.  morning  evening  Box  2443.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 
biniiinT  T„i”’"’^  training.  CALIFORNIA— Sports  writer-editor, 

'‘('■''wn  bnn,  years.  29,  seeks  job  he’s  been  working  toward, 

'fer  Chart  A  '  *i",'i0fl  minimum.  Fast,  accurate,  bright.  Box  2412.  Edi- 

I'  r  A  12.  Box  2535,  tor  &  Publisher. 

DESKMA.N-REPORTER.  Eight  years 
„  all  beats,  all  desks.  Feature,  column, 

MOONING  OVER  MIAMI  i  editorial.  Chart  Areas  1,  2.  Box  2440, 

I  mr,"w-tr  man.  &  Publisher. _ 

l’>«,  want,  t*"^  nation’s  largest  FLORIDA  MAN  wants  editorial  ex- 
some  of  tF  f  ]^’'.''bange  his  talents  ecutive  position.  Has  been  through 
Finable  rem**  Miami  sunshine  plus  mill  in  31  years  to  editor-publisher  of 
Ruction  “"'’I^t'an.  Some  contact.  small  daily.  An  aggressive,  mature 
Ite  Box  s  p j!!''  "'’f*i*ed  resume,  editor  for  you.  Box  2447,  Editor  & 
'  2515,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Publisher. 

t>ITOR  a:  PUBLISHER  for  June  22.  1957 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


IN  SEP’TEMBER  1957  a  B.S.,  M.S. 
journalism  grad,  25,  with  major  daily 
e.\|>erience  in  reporting,  features,  copy 
desk  and  some  make-up  will  be  dis¬ 
charged  from  army.  Seeks  responsible 
reporting  slot  with  medium  to  large 
daily.  If  part-time  desk  work  involved, 
so  much  the  better.  Proven  ability. 
Chart  Areas  6,  2  or  5.  Box  2417,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisber. _ 

REPORTER,  26,  vet,  14  months  ex¬ 
perience  on  mid-west  daily.  J-grad. 
H.nndle  camera,  drive.  Prefer  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  2429,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETURNING  OCTOBER  1  from  over¬ 
seas  post,  versatile,  experienced  editor- 
writer  seeks  magazine  or  public  rela¬ 
tions  job:  7  years  wires,  dailies,  all 
phases.  Top  references.  Married,  29. 
J-Grad.  Box  2406,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  COLUMNIST 
DEVOTED  sports  writer  extra  sharp 
on  columns  now  second  man  large  daily 
wants  specialize  in  columns  or  sports 
editor  spot  any  location.  Samples  will 
sell  you.  Box  2419.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  old  at  game,  young 
at  33,  seeks  change  after  12  years 
on  s.ame  20,000  daily.  Qualify  as  city¬ 
managing  editor.  Chart  Areas  4-5-9. 
Top  references.  Box  2421,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  equally  adroit  at 
all  phases  of  writing  seeks  position  in 
New  York  area.  Presently  learning 
ropes  with  New  York  daily  writing 
college-high  school  events  on  limited 
scale.  Recent  college  grad.  Box  2410, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMAN  Marine  SSgt  desires  job  as 
general  reporter  after  August  4  dis¬ 
charge.  E.xperienced  U.S.  Government 
agency  and  Press  Information  woman 
for  Marine  Corps.  College,  Navy  JO 
grad.  31,  single.  Hjiger  for  opportun¬ 
ity  and  gain  experience.  Box  2452, 
Biditor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  know-how.  J-Grad, 
22,  draft  exempt.  News,  features,  re¬ 
write.  Editor  College  Weekly.  Box 
2428,  Editor  &  Publi^er. _ 

CAPABLE.  AMBITIOUS  WOMAN,  29; 
soi’ks  editorial,  radio,  TV,  or  public 
relations  post  with  future.  A.  B.  degree 
English  Literature:  five  years  news, 
three  years  copy  -  editing  experience. 
Bi-st  n-ferences.  Prefer  midwest  or 
west.  Salary  about  S360.  Box  2518, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  DESKMAN — Two  years  daily  experi¬ 
ence  ad  copy-reader.  Seek  position 
i  with  afternoon  paper  in  Chart  Area  6. 

I  Single  and  32.  Good  on  layout.  B’ast 
I  and  accurate  on  heads,  understand  the 
problems  of  production.  Box  2519, 

j  Edi'or  &  Publisher.^ _  _  _ _ 

EDITOR — News  or  wire,  or  combina- 
I  tion  reporter-desk  man.  Capable,  ex¬ 
perienced.  Good  writer.  Box  2418, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

I  ‘‘EDITORS  &  REPORTERS“ 

:  National  clearing  house  for  competent 
'  personnel  from  roa8t*to»coast  at  no 
I  charge  to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or 
Wire  MIDTOWN  AGENCY,  130  West 
:  42  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  WI  7-5745 
I  EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPERMAN 
I  and  industrial  writer.  J-Grad,  married, 

I  28.  wants  house  organ,  feature  writing 
I  or  public  relation.';.  .Midwest  or  west. 
Available  now.  IIox  2533.  Editor  & 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter 
I  seeks  job  on  large  southern  daily.  Box 
I  2516,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  desk,  rewrite,  four  years 
experience  plus  J-School.  Now  major 
wire  service.  Family,  29,  desire  re¬ 
locate  to  daily,  weekly  or  radio-TV. 
Prefer  Oregon,  Washington  or  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Available  interviews  that  area 
in  July.  However,  all  replies  considered. 
Box  2522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  June  J-graduate,  some 
experience,  26,  car,  veteran.  Box  2521, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  YOUNG  GOLF 
EXECUTIVE 

Seeking  position  as  sports  editor  or 
public  relations  affiliation.  Hold  B.A. 
degree  in  journalism  plus  six  years 
sports  experience  on  large  midwest 
daily.  Directed  nation-wide  professional 
golf  tour  for  two  years.  .All-around 
promotion  and  publicity  background 
plus  solid  newspaper  background.  Will 
locate  anywhere  —  reply  to  Box  2524, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


FAREWELL  FI,ORIDA  1 
I’m  headed  back  to  reality !  Displaced 
Missourian  now  working  for  peanuts 
and  sunshine  on  F'lorida  Gold  Coast 
daily.  Forgot  to  bring  own  gold.  Also 
have  carnivorous  family.  Not  afraid 
of  snow.  Yanke<*s  or  hard  work.  Wide 
experience  as  police  reporter,  city 
editor,  photo  editor,  feature  writer, 
photo  journalist,  on  papers  up  to 
110,000  circulation.  Will  go  anywhere 
for  right  job — even  stay  in  Florida. 
Available  2  weeks  notice.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Vet,  wife  and  child.  No  drink, 
no  smoke,  but  no  halo  or  harp.  Box 
2538,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  ambitious  writer  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  as  beat  reporter  and/or  sports 
writer  on  medium  or  large  daily.  Army 
vet.  Mcdill  honor  graduate.  1  year  TV 
newsman,  2  years  reporter  Chicago 
City  News  Bureau.  Don  Harris,  6118 
Sheridan  (301),  Chicago  40,  Illinois. 

Mechanical _ 

COMPETENT  NEWSPAPER  PRESS- 
MAN-Stereotyper  desires  daylight  work 
in  a  city  of  less  than  100.000  popula¬ 
tion.  Please  state  scale  or  salary  in 
first  letter.  Member  of  I.P.P.A.U.  Box 
2407.  Exiitor  A  Publisher. 

PRINTER  AD-MAN  seeks  permanent 
situation  in  Massachusetts.  Box  2520, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


mooning  over  MIAMI 
I  layout 


I  EXPERIENCED  SPORTS /EDITOR- 
I  columnist.  A-1  references.  Go  any- 
■  where.  Box  2513,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
1  FLORIDA  ONLY  —  Four  years  wire 
j  service  newsman  with  weekly  and  daily 
'  experience  wants  to  be<’ome  permanent 
Floridian.  J-Grad,  33.  Publie  Relations, 
editorial,  allied  fields.  Box  2517,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


!  Photography _ _ 

j  VERSA’TILE.  reliable.  Photographer. 

Eight  years  experience  in  Chart  Area 
i  6.  Own  four  cameras.  H.  Kjar,  124 
Vennum  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

I  Promotion — Public  Relations 

^  INDUSTRIAL  MAGAZINES  assistant 
'  editor  5  years.  Exi>erience  in  all  phases 
I  and  advertising.  Vet.  28.  Seek  maga. 
I  zine,  publicity  or  house  organ  port 
1  in  Massachusetts,  New  England  or 
!  Northwest.  Box  2438,  Editor  A  Pul^ 
I  lisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  assistant,  duties 
I  include  writing,  editing,  photography, 
•  layouts  for  house  organs.  Ex-news- 
]  pai>erman,  J-Grad,  31.  Chart  Area  4. 
I  Box  2420.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

'  WRITER.  22,  working  4  years  on  New 
York  daily  seeks  job  with  public  re¬ 
lations  firm  New  York  City.  Recent 
I  C'llege  grad  with  Journalism  honors. 

I  Box  2411,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS,  WIRE.  CITY  EDITOR.  Age  MAN  OF  PICTURES  sreks  publicity 
33,  married,  one  child.  Non-drinker.  ,  post  or  related  job.  Picture  editor, 
i  B.S.  and  M..A.  degrees.  Experienced  '  photographer,  writer,  idea  man  with 
on  weeklies  and  daily  putting  out  two  9  years  wire  service  and  city  daily 
p.m.  editions  a  day.  Want  $100  a  I  experience.  Family  man,  38.  college 
we<  k.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  I.  2.  or  3.  graduate.  Live  in  South,  but  will  re- 
Box  2527,  Editor  A  Publisher.  '  locate.  Box  2504,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Two  weeks  ago  in  writing  morning  David  Thompson, 
about  the  need  for  newspapers  Notre  Dame  class  of  1957 
to  do  some  recruiting  of  high  started  to  work  as  a  reporter, 
school  and  college  talent,  we  He  has  worked  for  us  each 
said  that  “pitifully  few”  of  Summer  since  leaving  high 


at  the  paper  getting  $5  under  church  group,  etc.  A  soh  j, 

ythe  starting  wage  of  the  Pitts-  ship  of  that  type  might  ] 
burgh  newspapers.  “We  will  helpful, 
take  her  up  over  that  as  soon  “4.  Between  their  freshrj 
as  she  merits  it,”  he  writes.  and  sophomore  years  in  cola 
“In  his  third  year  in  the  if  they  still  only  want  u 
Penn  State  school  of  journalism  time  work,  do  it  that  way.  J 
>son,  is  a  young  man  who  had  two  tween  their  sophomore  and  ; 
1957  years  before  military  service  on  ior  years,  put  them  on  full-j 
rter.  our  sports  desk,  and  is  now  in  and  ride  them  hard.  If 


them  hire  college  students  for  .school  and  entering  J 
Summer  jobs  to  train  them  for  Dame.  An  excellent  idea.” 


He  has  worked  for  us  each  his  third  summer  with  us  in 
Summer  since  leaving  high  general  news.  We  started  a 
.school  and  entering  Notre  freshman  in  Penn  State  jour- 


full-time  staff  work  after  grad¬ 
uation.  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Evening  I  give,  but  he  had  to  leave  ism,  education  and  business  a 

We  find  that  more  newspa-  Post,  reports:  “Five  or  six  school  because  of  an  eye  ail-  ministration  are  about  ;1 
pers  than  we  had  imagined  are  years  ago  the  Evening  Post  ment.  Both  the  young  men  were  same, 
doing  just  this.  It  is  a  healthy  adopted  as  an  annual  custom  promised  jobs  with  us.”  “5.  With  men  students,  J 

trend  and  one  that  should  be  the  hiring  of  at  least  one  mem-  Mr.  Ulerich,  who  is  a  Penn  military  situation  should  r.a 
copied  by  all  those  not  now  in  her  of  the  upcoming  senior  State  journalism  gi*aduate  him-  been  talked  over  long  ago  a: 
the  swim.  class  of  the  school  of  journal-  self,  makes  these  recommenda-  worked  out.  There  must  bt 

Four  letters  from  newspa-  ism  at  the  University  of  South  tions  which  should  be  of  in-  definite  guarantee  that 
pers  and  a  journalism  school  Carolina  for  Summer  work.  I  terest  to  a  lot  of  editors  and  will  be  a  job  waiting  to 
endorse  this  practice  and  give  think  our  own  news  staff  comes  publishers  who  do  not  now  hire  military  service  is  through, 
some  sound  advice  on  how  and  out  ahead  because  of  this  college  students  in  the  Summer  “6.  Finally,  you  can  be ;  r 

why  others  should  do  it.  policy.  months:  what  under  the  city  scales: 

Noiwal  Neil  Luxon,  dean  of  “We  ask  the  journalism  “1.  About  their  junior  year  cause  they  will  be  living 


years  before  military  service  on  ior  years,  put  them  on  fulhjj 
our  sports  desk,  and  is  now  in  and  ride  them  hard.  If 
his  third  summer  with  us  in  can’t  take  it  there  is  still  •; 
general  news.  We  started  a  to  get  out  and  enroll  in  a  i 
freshman  in  Penn  State  jour-  ferent  course.  As  you  bosr, 
nalism  last  year  and  paid  his  most  colleges,  the  first  :i 


R.  M.  Hitt  Jr.,  editor  of  the  tuition  through  a  scholarship  years  in  liberal  arts,  jour:. 


trend  and  one  that  should  be  the  hiring  of  at  least  one  mem- 
copied  by  all  those  not  now  in  her  of  the  upcoming  senior 
the  swim.  class  of  the  school  of  journal- 

Four  letters  from  newspa-  ism  at  the  University  of  South 


I  give,  but  he  had  to  leave  ism,  education  and  business  a 
school  because  of  an  eye  ail-  ministration  are  about  ;1 
ment.  Both  the  young  men  were  same, 
promised  jobs  with  us.”  “5.  With  men  students,  J 


some  sound  advice  on  how  and 
why  others  should  do  it. 

Noiwal  Neil  Luxon,  dean  of 
the  school  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina, 


“6.  Finally,  you  can  be ;  r.l 
what  under  the  city  scales  dJ 


policy.  months:  what  under  the  city  scales: 

“We  ask  the  journalism  “1.  About  their  junior  year  cause  they  will  be  living 
school  dean  to  select  the  stu-  in  high  school,  bring  in  one  or  home,  but  it  can’t  be  too  r: 
dent.  We  hire  on  his  recom-  more  young  men  or  women,  because  these  youngsters  r: 


names  nine  N.  C.  papers  that  mendation.  The  student  is  put  after  school  or  evenings,  for  their  costs  figured  out  weF 
are  hiring  his  students  for  the  through  our  regular  reporter  about  four  hours  a  week  on  This  all  seems  to  make  k::, 
summer.  The  Dtirham  Sun,  training  course  and  in  the  12-  small  stories  or  junior  varsity  to  us.  Take  them  while  they  :i 
Greensboro  Daily  News,  Hick-  week  period  is  exposed  to  every  sports  assignments,  just  to  see  young  and  keep  them 
ory  Daily  Record,  Shelby  Star  type  of  work  in  the  news  de-  if  they  are  interested  enough  ested. 


ory  Daily  Record,  Shelby  Star  type  of  work  in  the  news  de-  if  they  are  interested  enough 
and  the  Chapel  Hill  Weekly  partment — including  a  tour  in  to  maintain  a  regular  schedule 
have  taken  on  one  student  each,  the  library  and  a  tour  in  the  of  appearance. 

The  Durham  Herald  has  two.  proof  room.  We  feel  that  this  “2.  Give  one  or  two  of  them 
The  Charlotte  Observer,  Ral-  sort  of  training  of  journalism  just  morning  Summer  jobs  as, 
eigh  News  and  Observer  and  students  is  bread  on  the  waters  at  that  age,  if  they  work  too 
Times,  and  the  Winston-Salem  and  that  our  harvest  will  be  in  many  hours,  they  lose  interest 
Journal-Sentinel  each  have  the  future.  — and  remember  few  young- 

hired  three.  “If  everv  dailv  newsnaner  efom  nptnnllv  tippH  tbp  mnnpv 


Smith  Assigned 
As  Correspondent 


Talking  of  adequate  salaries,  were  to  follow  similar  proced- 
Mr.  Luxon  writes:  “We  are  ure,  the  journalism  schools 


making 


WASHiN';:( 

future.  — and  remember  few  young-  Douglas  Smith  has  '■* 

If  every  daily  newspaper  sters  actually  need  the  money  named  Washington  Corre?:  i 
re  to  follow  similar  proced-  of  a  full  time  job  these  days.  ent  for  the  Pittsburgh  P' 

,  the  journalism  schools  “3.  If  they  are  interested  in  succeeding  the  late  Cr^-: 

lid  be  improved  and  a  stead-  journalism  and  want  to  take  it  Potter. 


North  would  be  improved  and  a  stead- 


Carolina.  Of  our  eight  January  ier  flow  of  trained  youngsters  in  college,  and  you  think  they  Mr.  Smith,  38,  has  been' 


graduates,  none  started  at  less  would  follow.  have  the  ability,  talk  with  them  the  Scripps-Howard  Bu'J 

than  $70  and  several  got  more.  “An  unexpected  (or  least  un-  and  their  parents.  They  may  here  since  1945  as  correr:  ■' 
Of  our  June  graduates,  all  but  anticipated)  by-product  has  not  need  financial  help,  or  may-  ent  for  the  concern’s  Ohio' 
one  of  whom  took  newspaper  come  our  way.  By  making  our  be  just  a  little.  Or  maybe  there  pers  and,  most  recently,  ^ 
jobs,  the  range  was  from  $70  editors  and  reporters  engage  in  is  a  scholarship  available.  As  torial  writer  for  the  no" ' 
to  $85.  One  girl  may  have  tutorial  work  for  the  Summer  you  know,  there  are  loads  of  report.  He  has  been  cha"J 
taken  less  on  a  woman’s  page  months,  we  find  their  interest  scholarships  which  have  strings  of  the  Membership  (A  ' 
job.  One  grad  turned  down  a  gets  a  good  shot  in  the  arm  at  attached,  such  as  the  student  sions)  Committee  of  the 
$100-a-week  Wall  Street  Jour-  a  time  of  the  year  when  it  is  being  from  a  certain  locality,  tional  Press  Club  three  yeas 

nal  job.  .  .  .  most  needed.”  _ _ 

starting 

—  to  I 

adequate  in  North  Carolina —  W.  K.  Ulerich,  publisher  of  I 

Summer  training  programs,  the  Clearfield  (Pa.)  Progress,  |  I 

and  assurance  that  the  news-  believes  that  the  best  bets  for  a  w  w  W  T  T  .r*  A  k.  I 


W.  K.  Ulerich,  publisher  of 
the  Clearfield  (Pa.)  Progress, 


paper  is  interested  in  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  progress  once  he 


regular  jobs  are  local  students. 
“If  they  have  ties  in  town,  such 


ALLEN  KANDER 


joins  the  staff  will  increase  the  as  family,  a  girl  and  friends, 
number  of  journalism  students,  they’ll  be  less  apt  to  rise  to  the 
once  this  information  gets  pub-  lure  of  a  city  job.  Also,  they 


licized,”  Mr.  Luxon  said. 


Arthur  V.  Burrowes,  editor 
of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Ncws- 


know  names  and  locations 
which  seems  to  be  a  weakness 
of  folks  you  bring  in.” 

This  past  year,  Mr.  Ulerich 
reports  they  had  three  students 


NEGOTIATORS  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND  SALE 
OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
EVALUATIONS  •  FINANCIAL  ADVISERS 


Press  and  Gazette,  writes:  “We  at  college  who  had  worked  for 


happen  to  be  one  of  the  few 
who  hire  college  students  each 
Summer  with  a  view  to  getting 


the  paper  in  the  Summer.  One 
girl  just  graduated  from 
Goucher  with  honors  and  a 


them  for  permanent  employ-  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  and  has 
ment  at  graduation.  This  very  started  as  an  editorial  assistant 
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Seven  out  of  ten  persons  lack  perfect  vision. 
No  wonder  so  many  newspaper  publishers 
concerned  about  readership  have  changed  to 
a  bigger,  easier-to-read  type  face! 

If  you  are  considering  a  change,  look  at 
Corona.  It  is  the  first  choice  to  lessen  eye 
fatigue  for  newspaper  readers.  Corona’s  un¬ 
surpassed  legibility  is  due  primarily  to  its 
design  which  insures  proper  “x”  height  in 
relation  to  body  size. 


Corona  saves  newsprint,  too 

Corona  appears  as  big  as  other  faces  a  full 
point  larger -yet  has  the  alphabet  length  of 
smaller  faces.  It  not  only  provides  maximum 
legibility  but  also  enables  you  to  get  more 
words  to  the  column  inch.  You  can  use  nar¬ 
rower  columns  and  save  newsprint  with 


corona 


When  you  consider  a  new  body  face,  make 
sure  the  “x”  height  is  full,  not  small.  For 
best  legibility,  a  newspaper  body  face 
should  have  an  “x”  height  in  proper  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  point  size,  as  shown  by  this 
example  of  greatly  enlarged  Corona. 

For  legibility  and  economy,  use  Corona 


POINT 

SIZE 


HEIGHT 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y.  f  •  LINOTYPE  •  J 

Set  in  Linotifpe  0*Tona  and  membetn  of  the  .Spartan  /amilp 

Atlanta,  Baston,  Chicaga,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Son  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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answer? 


*N.  y.  Sews’  “Profile  of  the  Milliona” 


where  New  York's  better-income  families  get . . . 


When  the  President  makes  headliJ 
at  his  morning  press  conference 
alert  New  Yorkers  don’t  wait  unt^ 
the  next  day  for  the  news.  j 

They’re  quick  to  get  same-day  \ 
reports  on  the  way  home  in  the 
evening  World-Telegram  and  Sua 
It’s  the  only  New  York  evening 
newspaper  with  the  complete  newi 
coverage  well-informed  families 
demand. 


It  is  significant  that  the  W-T&S 
has  more  of  its  readers  (50%)  in 
households  where  the  head  is  a 
business  or  professional  man  than 
any  other  New  York  weekday 
newspaper.* 
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